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ArticLe I—THE SEE BISHOPRICK. (No. 2.) 
HOW SHALL WE GET IT? 


In this Review, in the month of October, 1857, there appeared 
an Article on the See Bishoprick, entitled “The Apostolic 
Church in the Apostolic position.”* It showed, that, the Epis- 
copate or Order of Bishops being Apostolical, the Bishop of 
each Diocese had also a proper position in which, by the same 
Apostolic prescription, he ought to be. That the ‘city,’ from 
the earliest time and by the earliest law and usage of the 
Church, was the seat (See or xaéedpa) of the Bishop. That ev- 
ery city, finally, should have a Bishop, and every Bishop, from 
the earliest times, had a ‘ city’ as his ‘ See.’ 

This was shown to be the universal law of Christianity in 
all time, from St. John at Ephesus, St. James at Jerusalem, 





* When our first Article was published, the ideas in it struck the minds of many 
in the Church with great force, and among others a distinguished Clergyman of the 
South, now deceased. He wrote upon the same subject for the Review, and by 
some mistake the same title was given to his Article as to ours. It was taken 
therefore to be a second paper by the same writer. The writer of the first deems 
it but just to himself to say, that he intended to complete the subject himself, as 
he himself had started it, and this Article is the second of that series. And while 
the writer of the Article in January, 1858, manifestly never intended that any mis- 
take should occur, still, as from the similarity of title the mistake has occurred in 
many cases, to the Author’s personal knowledge, he thinks it but just to himself to 
advertise the readers of the Review of the fact. 
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St. Polycarp at Smyrna, St. Clement at Rome, down to the 
present Bishops of London, of Edinburgh, of Paris, of Moscow, 
of Athens, of Quebec. It was proved to be the universal 
usage of the Christian Church over all the space and extent of 
the Christian world, so far as the Catholic and Apostolic 
Churches, pure or corrupt, have spread, East and West, North 
and South, Greek and Latin, Chaldean, Syrian, Armenian, 
Egyptian and Abyssinian, everywhere, save with us who are 
and ought to be the American Catholic Church, the Church, 
whose doctrine, descent and discipline, fit us, alone of all com- 
petitors that are in this great Missionary field, to be the uni- 
versal, all-embracing, all-containing Church of this great 
nation. 

And with us, that we should have taken the territorial title, 
that from States, instead of that from Cities, against this uni- 
versal prescription of time for eighteen centuries, and of place 
over the whole world, happened, we suppose, partly through 
the thoughtlessness of the persons who received and settled the 
Episcopate, having no clear perceptions of the relations which 
the City, as such, bears to Society in general, and also to the 
organic powers of the Church, as concerns progress, unity and 
discipline. Partly it happened, we suppose, through a timo- 
rousness, connecting itself, however unreasonably, with the new 
‘Constitution of the country. The English cities, as it is well 
known, gave to the Bishops of the establishment of England, 
who are at the same time members of the House of Peers and 
Bishops of Apostolic descent, the title of Baron.* Thus the 
Bishop of London is ‘‘ My Lord of London.” From these rea- 
sons, we suppose, our Bishopricks, instead of being entitled in 
‘the true way, obtained their titles from States, at least by in- 





* The Bishops in the Eleventh of Henry IL., in adispute concerning Becket, stated, 
that they did not sit merely as Bishops, but as Barons; and told the House of 
Peers, ‘‘ Nos Barones, vos Barones, Pares hic sumus.” In the very year before, in 
the Tenth of Henry IL, it was declared by the Constitutions of Clarendon, that 
Bishops and all other persons who hold of the King in capite have their possessions 
of him “sicut baroniam” and “sicut ceteri barones debeant interesse judiciis curie Re- 
gis.” —Hook’s Church Dictionary, ith Ed.. pp. 116. 

In fact, any one who knows anything of the Feudal system can see, that it must 
have been so, both from the historic fact and the nature of the tenure of power and 
property under that system. 
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ference, in. the Convention of 1785. The principle expressed 
being, that there shall be a Bishop in each State, and the im- 
mediate inference, that he should be called ‘ Bishop of the 
Church in that State.’* And this title, thus begun, is the one 
in use down to our own time. 

Now, in the Article referred to, we stated, that we consid- 
ered this to have been a grievous error, and that it should be 
amended, as the Church unquestionably has the right and the 
power to do; that we ought to abolish the territorial title, 
unknown as it is to all the Church except ourselves, and re- 
store the primitive title, that from Cities. We then went on- 
ward and proved, that the difference, although it seemed merely 
verbal, yet is actually real, in the good it prevents, in the 
obstacles to progress, to union, to harmony, which it creates. 
We showed, that the City is the proper position and place for 
the Episcopate, as being the heart of the country, the center 
and origin of all circulation of ideas, of money, of popula- 
tion, from whence all these originate and flow outward towards 
the extremities. And again we showed a returning flood, into 
the cities, of the rural population. Hence the Cities are the 
centers of all propagandism, that has for its object a change to 
be wrought in the whole nation. We showed then, from the 
nature of the City, that money can be more easily raised in 
Cities for religious purposes, converts more easily made, fervent 
and glowing resolves more easily aroused, men more easily ob- 
tained, work of all kinds, subsidiary to the great Missionary 
work, more easily done in Cities. Hence, that from the earliest 
time, the head and guide and leader of this work, the Bishop, 
was placed in the City, as in the center and heart of it all— 
the Bishoprick, the corporate unit of the Church’s progress, 
was placed there, as in the focus of all activity, mental, com- 
mercial, military and civil. And from the city, therefore, the 
Diocese considered as a corporate body, was naturally named. 
All these advantages manifestly exist at this present time, as 
any one can see ; all are reasons now for the true position, as 
they were of old. 

* ‘In every State there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated and settled, and who 


shall have acceded to the Articles of this General Ecclesiastical Constitution. He 
shall be considered as a member of the Convention ex officio.'—({ Convention of 1785.) 
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We illustrated this truth in many ways. We showed, first, 
that such a position for a Bishop would free the Clergy and 
the Laity from this hateful party spirit, this interference and 
control of mere manceuverers and intriguers and wire-pullers, 
by making the Bishop the actual head and real leader of the 
whole Diocese, the guide and director of all its movements. 
Under the present arrangements, this is utterly impossible ; 
what between the Bishop’s absences from the City, and the ex- 
istence of Societies, Corporations and Committees, and their 
Presidents, Chairmen and Patrons, necessary to do work which 
has to be done, and which he has hardly time even to look at. A 
situation of affairs, in fact, can hardly be conceived, that could 
give more room for intrigue, and faction, or party wrath and 
personal spite, than the little whirlpools, currents and eddies, 
that belong of necessity to such a state of things Ecclesiastical 
in one of our great Cities. And, the greater the City, the more 
opportunity for them all. Have not our Bishops felt these 
thorns, and our Clergy and Laity also ? 

And yet, what can they expect, when the Bishop has perhaps 
five, perhaps ten, great Cities under his jurisdiction, in each of 
which, by the Constitution of the Church, there should bea Bish- 
op, in each of which Church-progress would be vastly aided by the 
Episcopate. What, but that party leaders, constantly resident, 
should encroach upon the powers, crawl into the prerogatives, 
and injure the influence of the Bishop, who being a resident in 
a population of say one hundred thousand and upwards, leaves 
the work at his doors and in his hands to officiate, at railroad 
speed, in six other Cities ? In fact, but for this anomalous 
state of affairs, which the territorial Bishoprick by its nature 
produces, and the See Bishoprick by its nature excludes, our 
party troubles would be at an end. One Bishop in one City, 
would as naturally make peace as one husband in one house. 
The husband who has one wife, the Bishop who has one 
Church,* has, from the very nature of things, more peace, 





* The Church of, or at Ephesus, Antioch, Rome, Corinth, &c., is no single con- 
gregation. It is the Corporation, the whole body of Christians, Clergy and Laity in 
that City, of which the Bishop is the Head. We use this fact as an argument 
against the Congregationalists ; do we not make it null in truth and in deed? 
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more dignity, more love and loyalty, more influence and con- 
trol, than he who has ten wives or ten Churches. 

And this argument, which in this way accounts for a sad 
fact, we upheld and illustrated by showing, that the natural 
unit of the Church is the Diocese, which is a natural corpora- 
tion in a locus marked out for it in space and time ; that is 
the City. The One Bishop, the many Presbyters, the Seven 
Deacons, and the Laity in one City, are the constituent head, 
limbs, and body of this corporation. A proposition this is, 
that is so distinctly manifested in Christian antiquity, that 
there can be no doubt of it whatsoever. No doubt that Pres- 
byterianism, Congregationalism, and other modern settlements 
of Church Order and Church government, are mere fragments 
and disruptions of this original corporation. How much this 
consideration upholds the arguments in the last paragraph,— 
how much does it show the source of our troubles, to reflect, 
that the one head which should give unity and guidance and 
force to the one body, is taken away from it, and tries to be 
head of from two to ten bodies more ! 

Again we showed, that this great evil being taken away, 
and its Bishop given back to the City, which this scheme has 
deprived it of, the presence among us of a venerable man, re- 
cognized by all the Clergy as uplifted above them by his Apos- 
tolic dignity and Apostolic position, and therefore raised far 
above the envy and jealousy which are the fruits of Parity,—a 
spiritual Father among his spiritual children, would directly 
tend to create among them peace and mutual love and respect. 
It would give to their actions, Missionary and Parochial, an 
unity and harmony which by no means now exist. Their Bish- 
op would be, as it were, the great central wheel, the driving 
power of all the Missionary and Church work among the pop- 
ulation of that City, and the region adjoining. Unity of 
work and action, strength and smoothness of movement, uni- 
formity and steadiness ; all these are the natural result of one 
governing and guiding head in its proper and peculiar position. 
How many weak Churches would now have been alive and 
prosperous, but that they were left to stagger on in their fee- 
bleness, because their Bishop knew next to nothing of them ; 

VOL. XIV.—NO. I. ” 
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because, although he lived within twenty miles of them, in a 
huge City, requiring of itself all his cares, he had to travel off 
five hundred miles, to other huge Cities! How many hopeful 
enterprize have had no help, because ali they could get from an 
overburthened man was merely kind words from a kindly heart, 
neither time, nor supervision, nor government, nor aid! We 
are spilling out at least half as much as we are pouring in. 
Only in the Cities are the fruits of our labor prevented from 
being lost. In the country parts, save when population is very 
dense, this territorial Bishoprick is wasting away the number 
of the baptized and confirmed and communicants. 

We proceeded, farther than this, to manifest another advan- 
tage, of which a vestige does not exist among us at the present 
time ; that is, the natural springing forth from the See Bish- 
oprick of an arrangement like that of the old Provinces of the 
Primitive Church. We showed, that the State would necessa- 
rily represent these. In New York, for instance, there being 
ten or fifteen Bishopricks and Bishops, easily and naturally they 
would conclude to meet together upon Church affairs, which 
might concern peculiarly the Church in that State. Here at 
once would come into existence a State Council, corresponding 
to the old Provincial Council. 

In these councils we see many benefits, the solution of many 
problems. An University in each State,* a fully endowed, dis- 
tinctly religious, amply supported University, with Students 
in abundance, because upheld by the energies of twelve or fif- 
teen Bishops and Dioceses, guiding the wealth, the population, 
the Students of the whole State in that direction. Could not 
the wealth, the population, the benevolence of the Church in 
the State of New York effect this at this very present time, if 
the Church in that State had fifteen Bishops, or ten, or six, 
each settled in a City, all meeting together in council, and all 
trustees, with a certain pro rata number of their several Clergy 





* Of course our readers will see at once we do not suppose such cases as that of 
Rhode Island and Delaware. These, as States, are exceptional. But the vast ma- 
jority of the States would unquestionably bear in time such fruit, under the See 
Bishoprick, and be bettered by it. 
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and Laity, of one great Institution, belonging to the Church 
in the whole State? No doubt of it at all. 

Again : if the General Theological Seminary, instead of be- 
ing on the basis it is, where the word ‘General’ means in effect 
that which no one in particular cares anything about ; or if, 
instead of being or becoming the Seminary of a Diocese, as it 
is likely to be, which implies a machine too large, and affording 
a supply too large by far for the demands of one Diocese, it were 
made ‘the General Theological Seminary of the Church in 
the State of New York.” The word ‘General,’ originally 
was intended to mean the Seminary to which all the students 
and candidates of the whole Church were to come. This in- 
terpretation is completely refuted and annulled by that old 
personage, Time, who ‘ opinionum commenta delet, nature ju- 
dicia confirmat.’* If its basis were made the State of New- 
York and all the Dioceses therein, taking thus a different basis 
from the imagined and intended Universal Seminary, the pro- 
posed Diocesan Seminary—if it were ‘General’ as admitting 
on equal grounds to ali its emoluments, candidates from all 
Dioceses in the Union in general, sending its Clergy graduates 
freely to all States in the Union, and lastly, teaching the doc- 
trines of the Church in general—could not such a Seminary 
exist and grow upon the same basis as the University of the 
Church in the whole State ? And if we added to this the Pres- 
idency of a Bishop whose See should be the length and breadth 
of the Seminary grounds, his Presbyters the Professors, his 
Deacons the Tutors, we should have our Theological Educa- 
tion on such a basis it has not hitherto been upon. This last 
matter, that the head of a Theological Seminary ought to be 
in Bishop’s Orders, is no new thing, but one very old indeed in 
the Church. The General Theological Seminary of the Rus- 
sian Empire at this day has a Bishop for its President.t 

Take Training Schools, in the same way the same arguments 
will apply. In fact, the Episcopate in the City originates 
Church education in that City, and then the See Episcopate 
meeting in the Provincial or State Council creates, upholds, 
supports general Education, Universities, General Theological 





* Bacon. +Gregory Boulgakoff, Bishop of Vinnitza, (Titular.) 
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Seminaries, General Training Schools for the Church in the 
whole State. 

But as this arrangement has not got into existence yet, per- 
haps we may be looked upon as dreamers ; but, nevertheless, 
let us only examine the nature of things, and we shall plainly 
see that all this can be. Look at Primitive Antiquity, it will 
show the same. Then look at our Colleges, Seminaries, Par- 
ish Schools, all the attempts we have made over the United 
States, all more or less failing, not because of means deficient, 
or population insufficient, but simply because the interest has 
not been kept up,—and then consider this Provincial arrange- 
ment, it will be at once manifest, that it can support, uphold, 
concentrate the interest in a way that nothing else can. And 
then, if still you think that we dream, look at the Roman 
Catholics who have Bishops in Cities of New York, where we 
refused to have them.* See the Educational work they actu- 
ally do—look at their Parish Schools, their Colleges, their 
High Schools, all completely and perfectly working upon their 
system, and learn that if we, springing from the pure Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of England, do not place our Bishops in 
the Apostolic position, as our duty is to do, the corrupt Church 
of Rome will do it with theirs, and reap the advantages of it. 

We then went on farther, to show many other advantages of 
the See Bishoprick, which we need not specify here, as this 
Article is intended merely as a supplement to the first. We 
need only say as the sum of all, that according to our knowl- 
edge, our experience and our conviction, our Bishops, our 








* They have four Bishopricks in the State of New York; Albany, Buffalo, New- 
York, Brooklyn; and yet the number of their Clergy in the State is actually less 
than the number we have! They have in the State three hundred and sixty Clergy, 
we four hundred and sixty-nine. We take these numbers from our General Con- 
vention Journal of 1859, and their ‘Metropolitan Almanac of 1860,’ published in 
Baltimore. It is a real curiosity to see their Dioceses, and to every Diocese what a 
mass of institutions are at work for them! To be sure they have had in twenty 
years an influx of Foreign Romanists of about three million in number. Still they 
have provided for them,—forty-nine Bishops, two thousand three hundred Clergy, 
Colleges, Seminaries and Schools, &c., in abundance. We do not blame them. 
They are doing their duty according to their knowledge. We only grieve that we 
are so far behind, through our own fault. 
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Clergy, our Laity, would be put, all and each of them, in an 
highly improved position by the change. 

Our Bishops would be increased in power, in influence, in 
social standing,* and in dignity. In means they would not 
be worse off than they are at present, and ultimately they would 
be a great deal better by the change. 

Our Presbyters, too, would be vastly the gainers in having 
their Bishops more helpful, more cordial, more like fathers 
than a mere confirming, ordaining, consecrating functionary, 
can be, who has to travel from place to place at railroad speed, 
in order to do his ordinary duties in even the most perfunctory, 
official way. They would find the discipline of the Church 
vastly improved by the assistance of the Bishop. - The Pres- 
byter’s hands would be upheld by the help of his /*.shop, now 
in fact rendered unavailable ; for power entrusted and duty 
enjoined, must have time and opportunity to be exercised in. 
If these last be taken away, the first cannot be employed or 
done. The Presbyter, also better known and better valued, 
both in himself and his parochial relations to his spiritual 
Father, would be less assailable in his Parish by mere faction, 
and mere revengeful intrigue,—and thus, far more permanent 
in his position.* There would be fewer quarrels in the presence 
and under the eye of a spiritual Father, and those few more 
easily brought to a head, more justly decided by the personal 
influence and judicial authority of a Bishop in the position 
in which he ought to be. Our Presbyters would all profit in a 
thousand ways by the change. In fact, this change would be 
to us all the realizing of the principles, and facts, and truths 
of the Episcopate, because of which we are in the Church and 





* A short time ago, we were in a large City in a large State; a lady, a commu- 
nicant of our Church, said to the writer, “I saw our Bishop to-day.” What, mad- 
am, how can Bishop X. be here!” “Oh, no,” was the answer, “I meant Bishop 
Y.” Xand Y represent unknown quantities. X. was our Bishop, who has, say, 
five big cities under his jurisdiction. Y., the Roman Catholic, resident in one. 

In fact, a resident Bishop in a City as his See, at once becomes a prominent, 
well known, influential citizen, by the fact of his office. The ‘sitting’ in the See, 
(sedes,) instead of being itinerant, gives the Bishop a social position the Roman 
Catholics know well the value of, and work very assiduously. Our Bishops seem 
hardly to dream of this fact, and yet it is a fact; one too that tells. 
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not outside of it. As it is, because of the want, we are fast 
becoming itinerants in the tenure of our parishes, and Presby- 
terians or Congregationalists in our actions, or else we float 
upon the tide hither and thither, thinking, ‘that as things are 
now—so have they been from the beginning—the world never 
was better, most likely it never will be worse.’ The worst tem- 
per possible for a Christian Clergyman, yet the one our pres- 
ent surroundings the most tend to preduce in us. 

Again,—the laity, as in old time, would be brought close to 
their spiritual father.* He would reap his reward in their loy- 
alty, they theirs in spiritual supervision, love and instruction. 
But better still would be the result for the Laity. Be- 
ing at present pew-holders, having nothing to do, except they 
force themselves into it—they would find at once that the 
Church, in its Primitive idea and reality, is in fact a great cor- 
poration for the doing of all the good works of the Gospel, where 
there isthe most need and scope of their being done, that is in 
the City. For then this reality would be brought at once into 
full activity and life by this small change,—we are wrong,—by 
this great change, the restoration of its Head to the Church in 
each City. Religious worship on week-days and Sundays in 
its full perfection,—the Pastoral work of the Presbyters,—the 
official duties of the Deacon according to the truth of his of- 
fice,—the work of the deaconesses and widows, that Apostolic 
Order then restored to the Church,—the poor, aided and com- 
forted in their poverty,—the sick, attended in the hospitals,— 
the ignorant, instructed patiently,—the young, catechised and 
thoroughly trained,—all that manifold system of good works 
and benevolence, in Cities, which any one can see the proof of 
in Bingham’s Antiquities, and Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 
For all these there is a Christian corporation, intended to be in 
every City, a Christian system of Worship, of Doctrine, of 
Discipline, and a system of Christian officers to carry it 
through,—the Bishop, Clergy and Laity in each City. This is, 
upon the principles of the Gospel, the one Benevolent Society, 





* The close and strictly paternal relation in which the early Bishops stood to the 
Laity of their charge, is most admirably brought out in Bishop Whittingham’s let- 
ter upon small Dioceses. To this we refer our readers. 
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the one Temperance Society, the one Bible Society, the one 
Society for good works of all kinds. This is, as we Churchmen 
have come to acknowledge it, the true principle. And our ac- 
tion is, to take from that corporation, that society, that sys- 
tem, the Head, which alone gives the working power ! 

The Laity of the Church, in their appointed work, the field 
which God has opened before them in our American Cities, 
that sad field of misery and vice and wickedness which the 
writer of these papers has seen with his own eyes, are 
much wronged by the want of that manifold system of benev- 
olence so fully elaborated and brought to such perfection in the 
Primitive Church, so much needed now, But having spoken 
about this in the first Article, we refer to that paper ; and for an 
account of the benevolence of the Primitive Christians, to Cave’s 
Primitive Christianity, in which an amount of undoubted facts 
will be found, greatly different from the practice of the present 
day, and yet most hopeful to all who hold the principles of the 
Church. 

But to resume,—our conclusion in reference to all Orders in 
the Church, the Bishops, the Presbyters, the Deacons, as well 
as the Laity is, that in our estimation, all would profit by the 
restoration of the See Bishoprick ; because by it all would be 
placed in the natural and normal position in which they were, 
by the Constitution* of the Church, intended to be. Our busi- 





* We would note this matter of Constitutionalism. In the Human constitution 
a multitude of bodily organs, functions and powers coéxist, none of which can 
override, or displace, or annihilate the others, or any of them, and yet each exerts a 
controlling action over every other. These are all kept in existence as well as in 
harmony by a central controlling life. Look at the Sects into which the Middle 
Age Church broke; in each of them there exists one element it received from the 
Old Church, and that overrides and annihilates the rest. The Bishop of Rome, 
among Romanists, swallows up all other Bishops. The Presbytery, among Presby- 
terians, swallows up the Episcopate and the Laity. The Congregation, in Congre- 
gationalism, destroys the Episcopacy and the Presbyterate. So it is in Doctrine. 
With us it is not so; all the elements of the Church life and belief exist with us 
Constitutionally. 

And yet, how much Constitutional life is lost by the fact of our not having the 
Primitive See, but the Territorial Bishoprick, is very hard to say. The Bishop, the 
Presbytery, the Laity of an ancient City Bishoprick, before Constantine, seems 
to have had an integral Constitutional life, both in believing, and in doing good, and 
in casting off evil, that we have not. 
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ness, therefore, in this Article is to ask, and we hope satisfac- 
torily to answer the question, ‘How shall we get the See Bish- 
oprick ?’ 

But, before we go on to this, there are some preliminary ex- 
planations necessary. There has been an advocacy in the 
Church, for many years, of ‘Small Bishopricks.’ We have had 
the feeling, that some, (we say some, not all,) advocates of 
this measure have had the persuasion on their minds, that this 
measure of See Bishopricks is in some degree opposed to their 
measure of small Bishopricks. Now we wish plainly and dis- 
tinctly to say, that all their arguments are ours. We admit 
all they say and urge all they say as ours. Everything that 
moves them moves us. But this we say,—If we wish small 
Bishopricks, the only way to get at them is by the See Bish- 
oprick. Establish the City as the ‘ See,’ or ‘ seat’ of the Epis- 
copate, and at once, naturally and easily, and by an organic 
process, the division comes gradually, quietly, and just when 
needed, of these present huge Bishopricks, into small ones. The 
Cities are, upon the Apostolic plan, the centers in which and 
from which the growth of the whole Church takes place. Every 
City is a new center, and the Episcopate thus is easily and con- 
stitutionally propagated from City to City over the whole land, 
until all the Bishopricks are small. But our present State ar- 
rangement is an impediment to division, to any increase in 
numbers or diminution in size, and, in truth, renders it almost 
wholly impossible. 





Let us thank God, however, that everywhere through our Cities the feeling among 
the Church's children is in favor of good works, as in the days of old. Let us 
thank God, too, that our greatest souls feel, that there was and again can bea 
Christian System around a common center, doing all the work which the Gospel 
says can and should be done. Let us thank God also, that everywhere through the 
Church there are men who deeply feel particular departments of work, particular 
practical doctrines also, although in their devotion they would make the part swal- 
low up and become the whole—the eye, the whole body, or the foot, or the head. 
All these, when the central unity, the central corporation, is fully recognized and 
has received, the head, in which alone the corporate action is perfected and by which 
the corporation is completed, shall find their constitutional place, and rejoice in the 
one great corporate constitutional life. In the mean time, all these testify to the 
want of that natural head for the Church in every City, for which in these papers 
we cry. 
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Suppose, for example, that instead of the Diocese of Ohio, 
there had been the Diocese of Cincinnati: how naturally, 
easily, and quietly the suggestion, that Cleveland ought to be 
the seat of another Bishoprick, would have entered men’s minds ! 
How quietly would the Church in Cleveland have claimed and 
obtained its Bishop Jong ago ? and yet it is fifteen or twenty 
years since it was felt, that the Diocese of Ohio ought to be 
divided, and a movement was made toward the division, which 
was defeated. And now there are two Bishops in Ohio, Apos- 
tolic Bishops, but not in the Apostolic position. But the Ro- 
man Catholics have their Bishop of Cincinnati, their Bishop of 
Cleveland also ; and so far they have all the advantages given 
by the See, and we have abandoned them. 

Again, there is Pennsylvania: had Bishop White followed 
the Apostolic manner and been Bishop of the Church in Phil- 
adelphia, how long ago would we have had a See, filled by an 
able and educated man, in Pittsburgh ? Does not every one 
see, that, by the very nature of things, the Bishoprick of Phil- 
adelphia would have suggested the Bishoprick of Pittsburgh, 
and the division would have taken place as soon as the Bishop 
of Philadelphia felt himself overloaded, and the Church in 
Pittsburgh felt its want. But the Roman Catholics are not 
so dull as we. They have Bishops in both these Cities, and 
another in Erie. And thus a large city, which by its position is 
isolated from the rest of the State, and, by its population, its 
wealth, and the education and enlightenment of its citizens, is 
capable of being a most efficient center of action to the Church, 
is deprived of the organization whereby God intended the Holy 
Catholic Church to be propagated. 

Look again at the State of New York, in the Eastern Ec- 
clesiastical Division: there are in it at least eight* Missionary 





* The Church Journal, Jan. 12th, 1859, arranges the Diocesan statistics of East- 
ern New York in eight groups, of which each has a City as a natural center, suffi- 
cient Churches, sufficient communicants, and above all, sufficient external population 
for a Diocese and its Bishop, considering them as the Missionary Institutions of the 
Church and the main means of bringing in those that are without. We refer to the 
paper as a most interesting one, and one that looks in the right direction. The 
centers are New York, Brooklyn, Westchester, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Troy, 
Albany and Plattsburgh. No doubt, were the See Bishoprick the rule, all these 
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centers,—Cities in every one of which there could be a Bish- 
oprick and a Bishop, the center of a Missionary work of the 
greatest importance. In Western New York there are at least 
five points of the same kind ; thirteen in all. In these, were 
the See Bishoprick the rule with us from the beginning, as it 
was with the Primitive Church, there would be by this time 
thirteen Bishops, of the Bishop Hobart School, able and 
energetic and educated* men, and so many Missionary estab- 
lishments from their natural centers, with more Clergy and 
more Laity than there are now in the State, taking hold upon 
the masses from these centers, and by the machinery whereby 
the Church from the earliest days has taken hold upon them. 
For the one Bishoprick would quietly have suggested the other, 
just as they were wanted, New York suggesting Albany and 
Brooklyn and Buffalo and Rochester, &c., until the Church 
over the whole State was equipped with the Episcopate, and 
had taken possession, and the vine had buried her roots in the 


would have by this time been Bishopricks, gradually filled up as they were needed, 
and the Church would thereby have the power and acquire the means of evangeli- 
zing masses it now cannot reach, 

But Brooklyn and Albany are so near New York. They are Cities, nevertheless, 
with a large population without and within the Church, and ought, each of them, to 
have Bishops. Why, look at Rome in the Fourth and Fifth Century. It was the 
seat of the greatest Church in the West, ambitious enough in all conscience, and 
yet, within sixteen miles of it, were twelve Bishopricks! We repeat it, the Episco- 
pate is the great Missionary agency of the Church, the See its center and basis of 
action. So it was in the days of Primitive Christianity,—so it will be found to be 
in ours. Except we can get it, we must give up our Doctrine of the Church, and 
be content to sink into a gentlemanly, aristocratic, and rather unpopular sect, that 
cannot reach the masses, 

How can we reach the masses with such an arrangement as we have at present, 
where one Apostle is set to do the work which ought to be done by eight, and is de- 
prived in effect of the corporation by which the work was of God intended to be 
done? 

All over the Northern States there are the like groups, centered by Cities having 
twenty, fifty, or seventy-five thousand people, in which, but for this clumsy territo- 
rial title, there would be Bishops and Churches, bringing in the masses to the 
Church, doing their work quietly, calmly and effectually, without the bragging and 
boasting, and party trouble and jealousy, which seems at present inseparable from 
all religious work. 

* We say ‘educated,’ because, as a matter of fact, we conclude that no City in 
New York or New England, for the last thirty years, would have elected other than 
an educated man. 
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hearts of all the people and had covered the whole land. But as 
in the other case, the Roman Catholics have found no difficulty. 
They have their four Bishops in the State, while we have only 
two.* They do not fetter themselves as we have done. And, 
if their Church in this country lasts long enough for their for- 
eign born population to pass away, they will, by our default, 
stand in the position of Primitive Episcopacy in every City of 
New York, and indeed of the whole of these United ’States ! 

Nay, look at this last example in another point of view. 
Here is the Church in the State of New York, with thirty-five 
thousand communicants, four hundred and eighty-nine Clergy, 
and a million and a quarter dollars annual contributions. And 
in the House of Bishops, owing to this wretched arrangement, 
she has just as much influence, as many votes as Ohio, with 
her eighty-four Clergy, five thousand six hundred communi- 
cants, and one hundred and sixty thousand dollars contribu- 
tions ! 

Although that is bad enough, it may be worse. Next Gen- 
eral Convention, if the practice of party be as sharp as it has 
been within the last two years, New York may have as many 
votes in the House of Bishops as Kansas,t with one hundred 
and sixty communicants, Arkansas, with one hundred and 
twenty! So much for the consequences of our State Bishop- 
ricks. 

In fact, under the present arrangement of the Episcopate, 
there is a constant opportunity. and temptation to party to 
colonize, to carry out the worst tricks and manceuvres of polit- 
ical partizanship into the sacred work of Missions. And, as 
we see, it is urged on relentlessly for the sake of electing Bish- 
ops and controlling the Upper House. 

But as it is the Federal Principle that there should be two 
Senators in the United States Senate for every State, the lar- 
gest as well as the smallest, is it not also the Federal Principle of 
the Church, that we should have one Bishop for every State ? 
There is no doubt that such is the State principle. No doubt 





* And no doubt we shall see their Episcopate planted in every City in the State 
of New York, while we prevent our own growth by limiting it as we do. 
+ Journal of General Convention, 1859. 
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also that we, having a dim perception that something analo- 
gous in the Church is right, have got hold of some such 
notion. In fact, we have muddled up the State Federal Prin- 
ciple and the Church Federal Principle, and brought about such 
absurd results as we see. But they are distinct. The State 
Federal Principle is as we have seen it above. The Church 
Federal Principle is quite different. The equality is of each 
See and each Bishop, how small or how great the City may be. 
That is the Church Federal Principle. ‘‘ All Bishops,” says 
St. Jerome, “are equal; the Bishop of Rome equal to the 
Bishop of Rhegium, the Bishop of Constantinople equal to the 
Bishop of Eugubium.”* That is to say, the Episcopate in the 
greatest and smallest of Cities is alike equal in spiritual power 
and dignity, and in the Councils of the Church.t 

And because we have neglected the Primitive mode, the con- 
trolling influence of the greatest Church in the Union is de- 
stroyed, and where ten or fifteen educated men, with the teach- 
ing, the traditions, the policy of Hobart upon them, should 
stand up to steady the American Church in the course upon 
which her great Pilot set her, the representatives, according to 
the Primitive Federal Church principles of the Church, of the 
greatest mass of Clergy and communicants and wealth devoted 
to God, there are two only, and they may be balanced by two 
more, the elected of twelve floating Presbyters in two new 
States, going out at the command and the expense of party, 
to colonize! Kansas and Arkansas, with two hundred and 
sixty communicants between them, equaling New York, with 
thirty-five thousand ! 

Not to speak of the Presbyters and Laymen of learning, 
eloquence and ability, shut out from their natural place in the 
councils of the Church, and this high position a begging for 








* Bingham’s Antiquities, Vol. I., p. 108. 

+ This true Federal Church Principle is clearly seen in the Great Council of Nicea. 
The Bishops of Alexandria, of Constantinople, of Jerusalem and Antioch, and then of 
little Cities in Asia, and Europe and Africa, which could not have had more than 
four or five thousand inhabitants, all equal. So it is with the Bishops in all the 
Councils; they, as Bishops, are all equal, whether from the million peopled Capitals 
of the world, or from the little Zoars of Christianity,—and are all See Bishops. 
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years in the New States among far inferior men, according to 
the famous formula “ will you go if you are sent ? Evil enough, 
we think, disturbing influences enough to prevail upon any one 
of ordinary sense to return to the right ground. 

But to return to the train of remark from which the last 
two paragraphs have led us away, that the only way of reach- 
ing the object of small Bishopricks is, by enacting the See 
Bishoprick. Let men look at Primitive Antiquity, and they 
will see in all cases of Missionary work, in the conversion of 
every land, the way in which the Church attained her small 
Bishopricks was, by extending from City to City,* from the 
greatest onward, till it reached the smallest, according to the 
growth and necessities of the Church. From Rome to Milan, 
to Syracuse, to Capua, until finally it reached Fidenae and Eu- 
gubium, and at the same time the whole national Episcopacy 
was filled up and the nation converted. So of Greece, of 
France, of Spain, and of all the European countries. So would 
it have been with us in New York ; by this time, New York, 
Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Brooklyn, each Bishoprick coming 
just as wanted, because of the fact, that the See and its Epis- 
copate are the Federal and integrant unit of the Church. 

It is now twenty-two years since the arguments in favor of 
small Bishopricks were put forth in the ablest and most telling 
array by the present Bishop Whittingham, then a Professor in 
the General Theological Seminary, publishing a pamphlet in 
their favor, and since then, many of the ablest men in the 
Church, old and young, have in various periodicals ventilated 
the same argument. That was in the year 1838. How many 
Dioceses have been divided since then? The answer is, not 
one! New York had been divided, we understand, before the 
pamphlet was published, and to this present time it is the only 
State in which we have two Dioceses, while population has in- 
creased in the country from about fifteen or sixteen millions to 
thirty-one millions,—so effectually repressive is the present 
system. In how many other States movements have been 





* The most beautifully wrought out instance of this is, in relation to the Episco- 
pate of France, in the admirable pamphlet of Bishop Whittingham, so often referred 
to. 
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made towards division, we do not know, we believe in a good 
many. But everywhere the attempt has been defeated. 

Our Bishopricks however have increased according to the 
plan which we ‘took, until there is nearly one for each State. 
But all attempts at division, even in the largest and most pop- 
ulous States, have been defeated, until it seems as if the de- 
mand for a proper degree of governing offices, denied to us in 
the constitutional way, is going, in default of this requisite, to 
satisfy itself imperfectly in one of two ways ; the first, by get- 
ting habitually an Assistant Bishop in every State, and the 
second, by instituting, or attempting to institute a new set of 
officers, called Deans, Arch-Deacons, Rural-Deans, Presiding- 
Elders,—or anything else you please,—in defiance of the first 
Canon of the Church, which declares the officers of this Church 
shall be Bishops, Priests and Deacons.* One way or other of 
these, in addition to stinting our growth by the territorial sys- 
tem, will most likely be attempted to be put in action, as a 
means of hindering the small Bishoprick and the only possible 
step towards it, the See. 

So far we have said in reference to the question of Small 
Bishopricks ; and in order that its advocates may see distinctly 
and clearly what our position towards them is, we hope we have 
clearly manifested it in the last few pages. 

Another remark upon the subject, somewhat akin to this, we 
would make. When we wrote the first Article, we were not 
aware that there was in existence an elaborate paper, proposing 





* We take it that this Canon forbids, lst, the minor Orders of the Romish 
Church; 2nd, the major Orders introduced into the Episcopate, Arch-Bishops, 
Metropolitans, Patriarchs, Popes, &c; and thirdly, those officers mentioned in the 
text. That it states there shall be three Orders, as in the Primitive times; the 
Order of Bishops, and no various grades among them, of Presbyters, and no grades 
among them, of Deacons, and no grades among them. 

And we are grieved to have seen in New York a movement towards ‘Rural 
Deans,’ and indications in the report of the Convention, that it was for the pur- 
pose of preventing the increase of the Episcopate. We once heard a distinguished 
Layman say, “We do not want a mob of two or three hundred Bishops in 
the Upper House.” Let those who think that way, consider how many Cities of 
over twenty thousand inhabitants there are in the United States. We do not think 
there are fifty. This would not be much of a mob, even if they all had Bishops at 
once, which they would be far from doing. 
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the restoration of the Cathedral System. We have since read 
that paper over, and our conclusion is pretty much the same 
as it was before. The Cathedral System, as it now exists in 
Europe, is the deformation and corruption of a great idea, a 
great institution. An oak it is, which, having grown and ex- 
isted through a space of fourteen hundred years, has also be- 
come more or less rotten. In fact, although the life is in it, it 
is very rotten. Even in that paper we can see this last sad 
fact. The Schools, the Colleges, the various works of faith 
and charity, which ought to cluster around the Cathedral, are 
non-existent. Nay, the Bishop is made a nullity in his own 
Church by the Dean. The large endowments of officers for 
doing specific work are made sinecures. They are used to re- 
ward party work in the State, or as matters of family emolu- 
ment. This system, or any imitation of it, we do not admire. 
We cannot transplant the oak of a thousand years, which, 
having reached its full growth, is even decaying. 

But there is a Cathedral System ; and a Cathedral System 
we have been advocating all along. However, it must grow 
from its ownroots. The acorn, containing a small germ of life, 
is planted ; fibres very minute, thread-like indeed, seek nutri- 
ment in the adjacent soil. There is a gradual spread of roots 
beneath the ground, and then a little stem and a few feeble 
green leaves above it, until finally, in the unnoticed lapse of 
years, there stands the full-grown giant oak. Now, whoever 
looks rationally at these our papers, can see just what we 
have wanted. The City is the place, the Church therein is 
the natural Corporation, the Bishop the natural Head of that 
Corporation. His presence in his See is the germ of life of the 
Cathedral System. Place the man there, the See there, and 
the system begins to grow. Admire, eulogise, spread its ad- 
vantages and its beauties before the Church ; without the germ 
you can have no growth, without the acorn, no oak. 

But let the ‘ See’ be taken, which is the same word as ‘ Ca- 
thedra,’ and at once the ‘See’ System, the Cathedral System 
begins to shoot forth. First a Bishop’s Church ; we have no 
objection to call it a Cathedral. Then the Bishop’s Residence ; 
we have an objection to calling it Palace. Then comes a Sem- 
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inary close by the Bishop’s Church and the Bishop’s house, for 
Deacons to do the City work of charity, which they did under 
his eyes in days of old and do not do now. They do it not, 
among us who have no Cathedral System, nor in the English 
Church, or in the Romish which have. Then come Schools 
and Colleges, and a whole educational system, all clustering 
round that one fact and center of growth, the Bishop in his 
See. And from the very nature of the City, as we have seen, 
men and means are found, enough for all the work. 

But we have been trying to carry out a great many of these 
enterprises of education of late years. Yes, so we have, and 
what has become of them? Of all the Church enterprises in 
the way of Church Schools, Colleges, Parish Schools, &c., some 
are dead and withered and vanished away—some dying—those 
that are nearest alive are very drooping. Planting flowers 
without the root does not usually succeed very well. 

And yet it is a pity that the Bishops and Clergy, of great 
business talent and administrative capacity, who have, under 
the present arrangement, undertaken these enterprises and been, 
as we have known, half heart-broken by their failure, should 
have been so hurt in their feelings, and so broken in their rea- 
sonable hopes by a mere fact of position, a mere disarrange- 
ment. 

We hope, however, that one day the value of the Primitive 
position of the Bishop will be seen, and its essential relation 
to the rich and productive soil of the City, as such. We hope 
that it will be seen, that the Primitive Cathedral System was 
the Church in its City as its Cathedra or seat, with its Bishop 
as its head. A Corporation constitutionally and harmoniously 
working in a given locus, with many wheels, great and small, 
towards many ends. Of this, all the various systems in exist- 
ence, that have any life in them, are but fragments. Anglican 
Episcopalianism, Scotch Presbyterianism, New England Con- 
gregationalism, each of them fragments that tries to live, had 
its representative in the original system, in the constitutional 
coérdination of the Bishop, the Presbyters, the Laymen of 
the Primitive See. 

Many things also existed and lived then and there, which we 
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now desire and cannot have, but in a very partial way, because 
of the want of it. The Weekly Eucharist was then. The 
Free Church System was then. A well-sustained and holy dis- 
cipline for the Clergy and the Laity was then also. Ample and 
judicious, as well as Christian, and kindly provision for the 
poor was then also. Education for all the children of the 
Church ; Hospitals and Sisters of Charity and Deaconesses for 
the sick and poor ; Orphan Houses for the orphans and desti- 
tute ; full provision for all Missionary purposes whatever,—all 
this was there. Truly a grand Cathedral System this of Prim- 
itive Christianity, all developing itself from the one divinely 
constituted and organized Church, with all this manifold, glo- 
rious system of worship, of faith, of love, of works growing 
from one poor Bishop or Apostle, going, without means, or 
adherents, or influence, or money, into such a hideous den of 
Satan as classic Rome or classic Corinth. All this the Church’s 
system of growth, and influence, of men and women to work, 
and means to uphold them in their work, we are convinced can 
again be supplied by our permitting the Church’s system to 
spring from the Church’s root ;* the old system we are in pos- 
session of, to have a place to grow in, a germ to start from. 

Another preliminary remark, perhaps, may be made here. 
We have thought that many who have clearly recognized the 
truth of our arguments and illustrations in the previous Arti- 
cle, as well as the fact of the great necessity of the change, 
have considered it as a more difficult measure than it really is, 
and therefore have not gone into it as they would have gone 
into any other measure proposed for the purpose of making the 
Church more efficient. We are the most Conservative of bodies 
and it is right that we should be so. The feeling is, “that our 
Bishops have been elected with State titles, Bishops of Texas, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, California, Wisconsin, &c. They have 
the whole thing in their own hands. From the natural con- 
servative feeling, they will not g ve these titles up. No mat- 








* We have seen it stated on good authority, that one strong reason in many 
minds for the separation of Church and State, was the Infidel French persuasion, 
that Christianity existed, and was held in being, only by its State Establishment, 
and that to separate it from this was a ready means of casting it out to perish. 
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ter, therefore, what movement is made, because of the veto of 
the Upper House in the legislation of the Church, they can 
prevent the change and will prevent it, from the mere conser- 
vative feeling. Therefore there is no use of trying, no use of 
moving. We can never get it. If we had begun right at first 
it would have been all well. But now it cannot be changed.” 
Now, besides the fact that all Bishops have been Presbyters 
first, and that the House of Bishops necessarily changes in the 
course of time, so that some, now convinced as Presbyters, may 
by and by have the right of voting as Bishops, we do think 
that the arguments for the alteration, if they are what we 
think them to be, will tell upon our Right Rev. Fathers, being 
brought to their notice and confirmed by their own personal 
knowledge of facts. And the more so, that these arguments 
are the very ones that place them on their high and hon- 
orable eminence of dignity and power over us, the arguments 
for a real Apostolical Ministry, instead of a Methodist or Lu- 
theran Episcopate. We do think, also, that we, the Presbyters 
of the Church, will not profit so much as they will by the 
change ; that the Bishops, our Right Rev. Fathers, and the 
Laity, will be more immediately aided in their position and 
efficiency in the Church than the Presbyters, because the effect 
of our present abnormal position is, to injure them the most. 
And we think, that upon consideration our Right Rev. Fathers 
will be able to see it, when they compare with the arguments 
in these papers their own knowledge of facts and their own 
experience. Indeed, within six weeks after our first Article 
was published, one of them wrote to the Church Journal his 
highest approbation of it. And another, in a private letter to 
the writer said, “‘ your experience as a Presbyter on this mat- 
ter agrees entirely with mine as a Bishop.” We have, thére- 
fore, none of the feelings above alluded to, that ‘the thing 
cannot be done,’ that ‘ there is no use of trying.’ We believe 
that it needs only to be brought thoroughly and distinctly be- 
fore the Church, and that its truth and its necessity are so 
great, that all orders will and must see that it is a measure for 
the good of all; and that all will, eventually, unite upon it. 
It takes time to do every thing and any thing—time for a 
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knowledge of the requisite measure to be given and to spread— 
time for discussion, for consideration, for conviction, and then, 
time for action. And this measure of the See Bishoprick, first 
started, and advocated in this Review, in the fall of 1857, has 
gone as far as we expected it would have gone by this time,— 
or farther. In the October Number of that year, we brought 
it before our readers, a body of the most intelligent, most in- 
fluential and most conservative, of the Clergy and Laity of the 
Church over the whole extent of the Union; and from them 
we have met approval and appreciation. The Article, in its 
principles, was read and acceded to by our subscribers, as far 
as we could judge, very generally, indeed, almost universally ; 
but with them the question has been, ‘how can it be brought 
about ?’ This is the question we calculate now to answer. 

Now the measure, having gone so far, our readers will be 
glad to find that it has gone farther. In the Journal of 
the General Convention of the Church for 1859, held at Rich- 
mond, Va., will be found on page 120, this record. 

Mr. H. D. Evans presented a proposed Canon ‘ Of (the title 
of) Bishopricks in the case of the division of Dioceses’—and 
on his motion, it was laid over to the next General Convention 
and ordered to be printed in the Journal. (See page 376.) 

On page 376, in the Appendix M, occurs the Canon. 

Canon of the title of Bishopricks, in case of the division of 
Dioceses, proposed by Mr. H. D. Evans.~—Whereas, our ven- 
erable Mother, the Church of England, has always professed 
the highest respect for the Doctrines, Discipline, and Practice 
of the Primitive Church of the first four centuries, as also this 
Church has done. Whereas, also, through that whole Church 
in the earliest ages, as well as our Mother Church, and indeed 
all Churches of Apostolical descent over the whole world, at 
the present time, the usage has prevailed and does prevail, (with 
some small exceptions,) that Bishopricks should take their 
titles from ‘Cities,’ not countries, as ‘of Jerusalem, not ‘of 
Palestine,’ ‘of Ephesus,’ not ‘of Ionia,’ ‘of Canterbury,’ not 





¢ Of course, our readers will understand, that the bringing forward of this Canon 
by no means pledges the distinguished Canonist to advocacy, or even to approval. 
So much, in justice to him is due, from the fact of his name occurring in connection 
with the Canon. 
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‘of Kent :’ and, Whereas, this Church unwittingly adopted a 
different custom at its first reception of the Episcopacy ; in 
order to correct this anomaly and to bring us back to the uni- 
versal usage, this Church, in General Convention assembled, 
enacts—That, in case of all division of Dioceses from this 
time henceforth, the Bishopricks into which they are divided 
shall be called, each of them, by the title of the largest City 
within its limits.” 

Our readers will see that this is really the question of See 
Bishopricks, and that it has thus been brought in a prepara- 
tory way before the highest legislation of the Church. They 
can see also in it the way and means whereby, legally and con- 
stitutionally, the changes may be brought about. In the Canon 
itself the principle is asserted, the facts that support it alleged, 
and it is enacted as a remedy for the present anomalous state 
of the Episcopate. And, upon looking at the future and con- 
tinuous action of such a Canon, and considering the progress 
of the Church to be such as it has been of late, then no doubt 
the Church, by its means, must be finally brought back com- 
pletely and entirely to the Primitive Episcopate. 

We admit that it would be just as well that the Canon 
should ultimately pass in this form without any preamble. 

“Canon of the Title of Bishopricks in case of the division 
of Dioceses.” 

“In case of the division of any Diocese, each of the Dio- 
ceses which result from division shall be called by the title of 
the largest City within its limits.” 

But in the case of the introduction of a new principle, new 
we mean in the legislation of this Church, it is just as well 
that the grounds and reasons of the enactment should be stated, 
so that the reader may have before him the whole idea, brought 
forth in all its relations distinctly, and that also he may see by 
what provisions possible objections and obstacles may be 
avoided, and the measure be made to inosculate with the pre- 
vious body of legislation. For these reasons we lay before our 
readers a Canon, partly the same with that printed upon the 
General Convention Journal, and moreover looking to our pro- 
viding for these adaptations. It is as easy to meet objections 
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and to show how they may be obviated in this form, as in that 
of discussion, and besides, it keeps the whole subject well to- 
gether, although we must say, that, in the second shape given, 
the principle would be quite as efficient. 

“‘Canon—of the Title of Bishopricks in case of the division 
of Dioceses. 

‘Whereas, our venerable Mother, the Church of England, 
has always professed the highest respect for the Doctrine, Dis- 
cipline and Practice of the Primitive Church of the first four 
Centuries, as also this Church has done: 

“« Whereas, also, through that whole Church, in the earliest 
ages, as through our Mother Church, and indeed all Churches 
of Apostolic descent at the present time, the usage has pre- 
vailed and does now prevail, (with some small exceptions,) that 
Bishopricks should take their titles from ‘ Cities,’ not ‘ coun- 
tries,’ as ‘of Jerusalem,’ not ‘of Palestine,’ ‘of Ephesus,’ not 
‘of Ionia,’ ‘of Canterbury,’ not ‘of Kent : 

“And, Whereas, this Church has unwittingly adopted a differ- 
ent custom at the first reception of the Episcopacy,—therefore, 
in order to correct this anomaly, and bring us back to the uni- 
versal usage, this Church, in General Convention, enacts : 

“ Sxc. 1. That, in case of all division of Dioceses, from this 
time henceforth, the Bishopricks into which they are divided 
shall be called, each of them, by the title of the largest City 
within its limits. 

“Src. 2. This City shall be entitled, Ecclesiastically, the 
Bishop’s “‘ See” of that Diocese. 

“Src. 3. The full title thus shall be ‘Bishop,’ or Bishoprick 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of (City 
named) in (State named.) 

“Sec. 4. But whereas the present titles have in them a cer- 
tain Ecclesiastical value, these need not be changed in any way 
until division has taken place. Yet, this shall be no impedi 
ment to the Bishop and Convention assuming and settling the 
largest City as a See. ‘Bishop of Virginia,’ for instance; 
‘see Richmond.’ 

“Sec. 5. And, before the General Convention, the name of 
the State shall be mentioned in this way. If there be only 
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one Bishop, he shall be cited in the way above mentioned, in 
the last section. If more than one, they shall be cited and 
enumerated in this way, ‘ the Bishops of, (name State,) enume- 
rating them as ‘ Bishop of,’ (name City,) ‘ Bishop of,’ (name 
City,) until the list is exhausted. 

“Src. 6. And, as this Canon concerns only the Titles of Dio- 
ceses, it shall not be taken in any way to interfere with or con- 
trol the principles upon which the Church authorizes and em- 
powers the division of the present existing Dioceses. These 
shall be settled by the provision made for them in the Consti- 
tution and Canons of the Church.” 

Upon looking over these provisions, it will be seen, that there 
is very little difficulty in the way of the change. Naturally 
and easily, one system can be made to glide into the other. 
The present Bishops need not resign their titles and take oth- 
ers. Under the present arrangement, they are the Bishops of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. Let a division take place 
in any of these States, and the ‘ Bishops of Ohio’ will stand 
upon the Journal as a yeneral title of the Bishop of Cincin- 
nati, the Bishop of Cleveland, &c. The Bishops of New York, 
for those of New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, &c. The Bishops 
of Pennsylvania, for those of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, &c. 
So that the present titles in the General Convention need not 
in any way be disturbed. The only anomaly being, some of the 
present Bishops may take a See, and others may refuse to do 
s0 ; a case which is very tolerable, and after all, must come to 
an end sooner or later. 

Another remark we would make is this. There is nothing 
in our Constitution and Canons, with which this interferes. 
"The thing then can be done without any difficulty, in any way. 
‘There is therefore absolutely no obstacle to the measure being 
at once taken up and carried through. The titles of the pres- 
ent Bishops, it is seen, are actually no inconvenience. 

Another remark we would make, of considerable importance. 
There is no impediment in any way to the same movement in 
any one of our State Conventions. The Diocese in the State 
of Ohio, of Texas, or of Wisconsin, may pass a Canon to that 
effect. Or any Diocese may make it a part, legally, of its Con- 
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stitution, “‘ that, should a division of that Diocese at any time 
take place, the Dioceses that result from the division shall take 
their title from the largest City existing in each of them ;” 
and there is nothing whatever in the Constitution or Canons of 
the General Church to impede such action. Of course, it 
would be preferable for the General Convention to enact the 
principle, but the State Conventions have, clearly and plainly, 
the power of doing it; that is to say, there is no legal or Con- 
stitutional impediment to their doing so, within their own lim- 
its. And it is well that the advocates of any given measure 
should know, that there are several ways by which the work 
can be effected. 

Now, having discussed the subject to the full, having shown 
its desirableness, and next its feasibility, we proceed to sum up 
the whole as it is before our mind. 

There is such a thing in existence as the Holy Catholic 
Church. This, in Europe, owing to the alliance of Church 
and State, has been confused, entangled, disturbed, to such a 
degree, that men have not known whether to give their affiance 
in a Church without a Religion, or a Religion without a 
Church ; to Rome, or to Dissent. The Church in Western 
Europe, with one exception, the Anglican Church, from which 
we are descended, is corrupt, divorced from the Written Word 
of God, careless of morality, the supporter of Despotism, the 
hater of Freedom, of Constitutional liberty, of self-govern- 
ment. 

Again, Lutheranism and Calvinism, the two forms of the 
Continental Reform, having the Bible in their hand, have, con- 
sidering them as establishments, no Church ; they have no tra- 
dition, no Creeds, no Doctrine. The English nation, alone of 
State Establishments, retains both a Church and a Religion. 

Here then, in this New World, we have, by the Providence 
of God, the representatives of all these. Look abroad over the 
sects and you see Religion without a Church. You see the in- 
dividual man, in very many cases, with intense earnestness of 
purpose, real internal faith, real zeal, but no objective Creed, 
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no authoritative training, no outward society propagated from 
the Apostles’ times, toanchor by. He should have been taught 
from childhood to revere the Apostles’ and Nicene Creed. His 
mind, as it expanded, should have run out into all the ramifi- 
cations of that Catholic, all-embracing faith, and felt how 
widely it reached out, both into the external world of Society, 
and inwardly, into all the deepest mysteries of the being of 
man. But, instead of that great and ever-expanding knowl- 
edge, that deep arraying of himself, according to a rule so 
wide, that simplicity of faith, that is at once so lofty and so 
true, his rule has been this,—‘ Look inwardly and see how you 
feel,—what your emotions are, how your heart,—that uncer- 
tain, vain, deceitful, wavering heart—is toward God.” In- 
stead of the anchor passing downward from the ship, through 
the tossing waves, and biting into the solid globe itself, it is to 
take its hold inside the ship, with nothing outward to hold on 
by. Hence all this Religion, without a Church, is floating, at 
sea, uncertain ; where it is to drift to no man knows. 

Again: we are here, the representatives in this New World 
of that old Anglican Church, which retained the Church in its 
Apostolic entireness, which opened the Bible to the English- 
speaking races, and gave the word of Holy Writ, to speak to 
man in a language as grand as that which the old Hebrew 
prophets spake in,—that dear old National State Church, 
which felt the faults of the Continental Reform and avoided 
them, and the errors and corruptions of Rome, and avoided 
them also, and retained the diverse and opposite goods that 
both had kept. 

And nobly did our first great standard-bearer express that 
great fact, when he raised the banner, inscribed, ‘‘ Evangelical 
Truth and Apostolic Order.” Every doctrine concerning the 
Atonement and Sacrifice of our Blessed Lord, every doctrine as 
to the depravation and inability of man’s nature, and his need of 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, every doctrine concerning the J us- 
tification of man by no merits of his own, but by a living in- 
ternal faith in our Lord ; all these doctrines, which Rome had 
made null without denying, and which Luther and Calvin and 
the Puritans had exaggerated and caricatured, are with us, in 
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their sober, Scriptural shape, as they were with our Mother 
Church of England. They exist with us, as with her, in a 
moderate, constitutional, proportionate way, written in our 
Prayer Books, taught by our Clergy, prayed, day after day, by 
our people. 

Again: with us, there is the doctrine and the fact of the 
Church ; no abstraction, no mere idea, no nonentity, as Cal- 
vinists and Methodists imagine, but the doctrine and the fact 
of a true, living, and visible Society, propagated from age to 
age by the Apostolic Ministry. Its divinely commissioned 
Ministry, its supernatural blessings, its Sacraments, which are 
outward and visible signs of inward and spiritual graces, its 
glorious destiny, its claims for universal acceptance ; all these, 
exaggerated and perverted as they were by Rome, scorned and 
rejected by the Continental Reformers, we have and hold ; and 
we hold them sincerely, as perfectly and entirely consistent and 
coérdinate with the other class, the Evangelic Doctrines cast 
away by Rome. We retain these last, along with the Apos- 
tolic Order and the Apostolic Faith, rejected by the Continen- 
tal Reform, and its representatives in the United States. 

Those representatives are here, in the shape of all the mul- 
tiform Calvinistic and Arminian Sects. We are here, also, 
with our Apostolic Order and Evangelical Truth. 

And Rome is here also, with that man-made organization of 
hers, which seemed to the English Pamphleteer “ the perfection 
of Human wisdom,” the perfection, we call it, of human craft- 
iness. But still she is here, with that man-made machinery 
for working upon the world, which she has found so efficient in 
Europe, her Jesuits, her Confessional, her Celibate Clergy, 
her constant interference with, and bargain and sale in poli- 
tics,—her great drag-net, cast forth for power, for gold, and for 
the inheritance of widows and orphans, and weak and devo- 
tional men and women. 

Again, we know, that, under the guidance of the Almighty; 
our first Statesmen took, not of their own will, but by the 
Providence of God, the right position as to the Church and 
the State. They left the individual man perfectly free before 
the Law, as to his Religion and its support. They abolished 
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all State Establishments. Before the law, then, every Church 
is free to propagate its doctrines, every Sect, every opinion. 
The Mufti of Constantinople has a perfect right to send in 
Mohammedan Missionaries to Boston, the Dalai Lama of Thi- 
bet to Concord, in the same State, the Brahmins of Hindustan, 
the Schaman of North Asia. Even the Fetish Priest of Af- 
rica can preach Mumbo Jumbo here, if he wishes, and have 
perfect and entire freedom in so doing. The road, then, is 
open, legally, to Rome, the Anti-Christian and Idolatrous cor- 
ruption of the Holy Catholic Church. It is open to us, the 
so-called Protestant Episcopal, or really American Catholic 
Church, to convert the world that is here. 

We do not believe that this mass of Sects, without a Church, 
without a Faith, without any mutual harmony or cohesion, 
can remain so as to be forever as they are. We do not believe 
it,—neither does the Church of Rome,—neither, in a measure, 
do they themselves, They may wander to and fro, they may 
now argue that the present is the normal and natural state of 
Christianity ; now lament over their failures in doctrine, their 
want of union, their want of success. Again; they may exult 
over some little relative progress, the conversion of five sinners, 
while five thousand professors are sliding into Pantheism ; or 
the union of twenty antagonist Clergymen for a day or two in 
a year. They may totter to and fro in this way, and not clearly 
know what the result is to be. 

But we know it,—we and Rome. This it is—a disintegra- 
tion of all their Sects, their organizations, their doctrines, 
their practices into sheer and total individualism, Their solid 
rock agglutination, being dissolved, is to be reduced to a mass 
of shifting grains of sand. Hence we know, as does Rome, 
that here there will be, first, an universal infidelity, or indiffer- 
entism, and then an universal Church, an universal Religion. 
We know this, both of us. The result is to be, finally, an 
American Catholic Church, or an American Roman Catholic 
Church; an universal Church on our principles, or those of 
Rome. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. The only future for Religion 
in this Republic is this. The same principles, which in and 
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from the era of Hildebrand, (1079,) got possession of the 
Latin Church in Europe, and have been the cause of corrup- 
tion of morals, and perversion of doctrine to the European na- 
tions, and then of internal strife, desolation, slaughter, massa- 
cre, and finally, of iron-hoofed, irremovable despotism ; these 
principles, in the shape of Ultramontane Romanism, are to get 
the universal control of this country, with the same results, or 
else we, the American Catholic Church, are to lift ourselves up 
to the grandeur of our Mission, and to know, that being the 
Church of God, while Romanism, here as everywhere, is a 
schism and a corruption, we are to cast away all sect feeling, 
all of this little, paltry meanness, which sees ourselves as mere- 
ly the greatest of the Protestant denominations ; and to see, 
that we are to expand and be the Church, One, Holy, Cath- 
olic and Apostolic, over this great land ; if we can only open 
our eyes to see, our hearts and hands to pursue the course 
which God has placed open before us. 

The practical conclusion, then, of this paper, for the Bish- 
ops, the Clergy, the Laity of the Church, is this. Here are 
two Churches, each with an Apostolic Ministry, in competi- 
tion for this Nation. The one, corrupt in doctrine, in practice, 
in discipline ; the other, pure in all these, with the Bible in 
her hand and the Truth, as it is Jesus Christ, clearly preached. 
We, the last, acknowledge the Orders, and the Sacraments of 
the first. Now, through thoughtlessness or carelessness, we 
have placed our true descended and valid Episcopacy, in a sit- 
uation which impedes our progress, causes trouble and confu- 
sion, is an obstacle in the way of all, Bishops, Clergy, and 
Laity, hindering our action and the development of our work 
in this land. The advantage of the See Bishoprick we have 
seen in all these ways. Now, for those that love the Church 
and desire its progress and further growth, until the vine taken 
out of Egypt, and planted here, cover the whole land ; for those, 
too, that see the evils of the Roman system, the great matter 
to be considered is this——Of all these advantages we have de- 
prived ourselves. All of them are we content that the Roman 
Catholic Church should possess, until, by long possession, by 
use, by habit, by custom, by that easy acquiescence in estab- 
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lished facts, which belong to the human Constitution, the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, with its Bishops in every City of the 
land, small and great, using skilfully and persistently all these 
advantages, which we could so easily enjoy and do so slackly 
surrender, shall be accounted, and finally come to be the Church 
in this land? To that result, unquestionably, our position, as 
having Bishops Territorial, and their position as having ‘ See 
Bishopricks,’ tends, and must, in the course of time, if un- 
changed, arrive. 

Whereas, the restoration of the See Bishoprick places us at 
once in our true position in reference to this land ; and to that 
false Church here existing schismatically, it says, ‘the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church’ is not the Roman. We, with 
the Creeds, the Bible, the Sacraments, the Doctrines of the 
Primitive Church, we are the Church of Christ. ‘ In this city,’ 
it says, ‘the Bishop, who is Roman, the Church, which is Ro- 
man, is not the Catholic Bishop and Church, but the Bishop, 
the Clergy and the Laity, who are American at once and Cath- 
olic.’ 

There is no doubt, to our mind, that the ‘See’ position of 
our Bishops is the only one which can give fair play and a 
distinct status to our Church, as the sole efficient antagonist of 
Rome in this land. The only position it is, which can bring 
before the minds of the masses, practically and clearly, the 
question of the Church, as it is, between the pure Church and 
the corrupt one. We have fought in behalf of the idea, and 
the fact of the Episcopate and the Apostolic Succession, now 
for seventy-five years against inorganized dissent. Now comes 
the greater struggle against a Church having both these, and 
yet corrupt, in all things wherein the true gold can be debased 
with alloy. We see no way whereby to all the people of this 
land the differences may be shown, except that in every City of 
our land, wherein the alien Bishop has intruded, and the alien 
Church, with its medieval corruptions of faith and practice 
and tradition, the American Bishop should stand up him- 
self, his Clergy and his Laity, showing to the eyes of all men 
the pure gold where the others display only a metal debased 
and alloyed. 
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We have now brought this subject to a conclusion. We do 
not say we have said all upon it that could be said, but we do 
say that when the subject, as we have discussed it, from our 
own knowledge of the Church in this land and of Primitive 
Antiquity, has been brought before the minds of the Bishops, 
the Clergy and the Laity of the Church, then, from their own 
experience, each and all must and will say, “‘ the arrangement by 
which our Bishops took their titles from States was a mistake, 
that impedes the work of us all, and the progress of the Church, 
and that which entitles the Bishop from the City and places 
him therein as his ‘See,’ is the universal, the Primitive way ; 
that, which being once established, opens the way to peace, to 
healthy growth, and to world-wide progress.” And we believe, 
that this, being manifested as easily attainable, as we have 
shown it in this second Article to be, there will be no difficulty 
in establishing the ‘See Bishoprick,’ even in the minds of the 
feeblest, and most timorous, and apprehensive. For a change 
beneficial to all,—Bishops, Clergy and Laity,— injurious to 
none, infringing on no rights, but bringing all to constitutional 
perfection, completely agreeing with our principles, and fur- 
nishing the universal prevalence of our system, this cannot but 
be brought about, ultimately, by the agreement of us all. 
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Art. Il—HYMNS FROM COMPILERS’ HANDS. 


Hymns for Church and Home, compiled by Members of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as a contribution to any addi- 
tions that may be made to the Hymns now attached to the 
Prayer Book. Philadelphia: 1861. 18mo. pp. 376. 


ALL verse vught to be poetry, (or very nearly,) or else it 
ought to lose its ornamental distinctions of a marshalled front 
and commanding capitals and music in its rear: it ought to 
be disbanded and discharged into promiscuous prose, or dis- 
persed to the dictionaries. This is strict wisdom. Yet, in safe 
times, when literature is in no danger of being overrun, we do 
not deal so strictly ; and there is many a set of verses read and 
read again, printed and re-printed, which, though it has never 
got the unhappy stigma of popularity in some American school- 
series, yet, to the eye of practised criticism, or, still better, to 
the quick, fine taste, is very poor stuff ; and there are producers 
of such stuff, who avail themselves, deliberately, of the delibe- 
rate sea and snow and liberty, which Homer, Hesiod, Horace, 
and some others, used to better purpose, and who are indulged 
in thus wasting time and words. Nay, there are prosy pieces 
by true poets, of which their writers never thought anything 
better, than that they would make a sort of packing for their 
better things, and be passed over by the worthiest readers with 
a short, indulgent comment, which presently are set in the chief 
places in some literary journals, with the certificate of the ed- 
itor, that none but one author could have written them. Pe- 
gasus has his four legs, as well as his two wings, and when, 
half-fed and not inclined to fly, he wanders, munching, in a doze, 
or is pitted in a scrub-race, he, at least, gives many an honest 
fellow a chance to feel of him and pat him, that would never 
make him out if he were always in the upper air. 

In common times, then, let it be so. 

Now Hymns are verse, and ought to be poetry. Indeed they 
ought to be the highest poetry that men have, for reasons that 
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we need not give ; and yet there is a settled feeling, that they 
are such poor things, that we must take down all our bars of 
criticism when they are standing there, and help them through. 
False rhymes, false quantity, false grammar, false figures, and 
false taste of every sort, we are to pass, as surely as certain 
false things about the persons of our women. In the school- 
series before mentioned, and in the literary journals, and there 
only, almost, will you find such gatherings-together of verses 
as in the Hymn-books. Anything seems to be thought good 
enough by the compilers, if it have, once before, got bound be- 
tween two leathern covers. It is most wonderful, for the com- 
pilers have, for the most part, been committee-men, appointed 
for their supposed poetic taste and known education ; and 
though the supposed poetic taste is not to be much accounted 
of, yet the known education was a reasonable guarantee, be- 
fore trial, The wonder is to be explained only by our estab- 
lished axiom, that before Hymns all bars are taken down. 

It is the fact also, that, unless this is done, there is but a 
thin book ; and the compilers have but come to the melancholy 
resource of lecturers and other audience-wanting people, against 
their better pride, in giving out free tickets, freely. The outer- 
most fact we will not count a greater wonder than the fact, that 
men not only bravely trifle with the time of fellow-men, and with 
their language, but choose to send up to the ear of the Great 
Author of all might and thought and harmony, such Hymns 
as have been printed, sung, and set to music. Perhaps the 
wonder, here, is not so great: indeed, we will allow that it is 
not; because a poetic sense is rare, and only not so rare as the 
true fire and power of poetry. Still, while we bring ourselves 
to pardon the misdoings and mistakes of writers, which would 
be harmless, if not taken up by others, we cannot think that 
the compilers should be let off easily. They earn a place of 
influence over the taste and devotion of multitudes,—perhaps 
of generations,—at a very cheap rate, always, and quite too 
cheaply, when they have not used taste and judgment and con- 
science—inborn or learned or borrowed, and the best that could 
be had—in their opportunity. Allowances may be made for 
them, in fairness,—all men must make allowances for all other 
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men,—but there are rules by which they ought to go, and 
bounds beyond which they ought not to be allowed: the certi 
denique fines of common right applied to Hymns. These rules 
are easy to be learned: the limits easy to be seen and kept in 
sight ; and both ought to be insisted on, for the good of litera- 
ture, of the Church, and of the worship of God. 

In the first place, Hymns, more than all other verse, ought 
to be poetry: this is the law of abstract truth about them. 
The simplest, purest spirit, the highest and clearest thought, 
the most undoubted truth, the warmest love, the finest taste, 
the best and noblest language, ought all to go to the making 
of them, for God’s sake ; and, for the sake of men, they ought 
to be instinct with melody that blends with music and is blend- 
ed with, by music, so that there comes another life and beauty 
to what already had a life and beauty of its own. 

Now we have said, already, more than once, what, without 
our saying it, was ten times true, that most Hymns are not 
poetry, nor good verse. With a book of Hymns in hand, all 
men of taste and judgment lay by their taste and judgment 
before they turn a leaf; because devout men, after the time of 
David, have for the most part had and freely exercised the 
privilege of writing without inspiration. Shall we, then, keep 
up our rule and hope to bring up to it Hymn-making,—and 
Hymn-taking, too? The chasm is monstrous and appalling, 
and long habit has established it in men’s minds as impassable ; 
but, more than this—there is good reason why we should not 
absolutely enforce as without exception the rule, that Hymns, 
which are to be sung by men of all sorts and conditions, should 
be made up of the best spirit, the best thought, the best doc- 
trine, the best love, the best taste and the best language, all 
together. There are too many men with honest hearts, and 
with most melodious voices coming out of them, and yet with 
ill-furnished heads just kept in balance over them,—and de- 
vout ignorant men and devout stupid men must sing ; and 
Hymns must be provided for their singing. 

It is true that a heart can often relieve itself, and can often 
comfort itself with mere sound of the mouth, without sense ; 
and by the same means, very likely, a pious and godly state 
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may be established : we have known the deep bass voice of a 
sturdy striker upon the anvil leap suddenly into the circle in 
which a few trebles and a tenor or two were, in a staid way, 
holding up the tune like a rope, and, in turn jumping over and 
running under, and snatching it up somewhere, in the middle or 
by the end, go off gamboling with it, heartily, but without in- 
telligent articulation. ‘‘ Bo-bo-bo-bo-bo-bo”—was the only 
language which it took, and yet that bass voice was the utter- 
ance of a zealous and apparently devout heart. Still the igno- 
rant and stupid (this man was a quick-witted one and not very 
ignorant) must have their worded Hymns, such as they can un- 
derstand and appreciate, and they will sing, with these, much 
more to their own comfort, of course, than they can do either 
inarticulately, or in the words of Hymns too high for them. 

Is it necessary, then, or is it proper, to have Hymns espe- 
cially fitted for the rude and ignorant? We think so, as far 
as may be conveniently done; as we would, farther, have 
Hymns for large classes, such as sailors, fishermen, farmers, 
married people, and the like: that is, we would have no large 
class, with special essential character, and peculiar circum- 
stances and relations and habits, left unprovided with Hymns 
that are fitted specially to interest them. Here, then, is a rule 
to limit our former rule: now let us adjust and reconcile the 
two. 

There is, after all, only one point, where the second limits 
the first, and that is in requiring, that unlearned and unknow- 
ing people shall have such Hymns as they can understand 
thoroughly, and feel heartily. How are compilers to comply 
with this requirement? Such men (not the compilers, but the 
others) speak in bad English, cannot readily take in strange 
thoughts, cannot easily follow swift changes of thought, can- 
not keep themselves thinking long, at once. How are these 
conditions to be provided for? Bad English is not to be fur- 
nished to them, surely. False English is a kind of lying to those 
who have been taught better ; and, in any event, is not to be 
thought of. It would not even be acceptable ; for if one speak 
in it, by way of condescending to an illiterate person, he will 
be answered in something made as nearly like his own natural 
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style of expression, as the other can make it: precisely as a 
Frenchman, living here, will talk to us in broken American, 
if we assail him with broken French. But if bad English be 
intolerable and not to be thought of, for a purpose, it is still 
more intolerable and still less to be thought of, when there is 
no purpose to be answered by it except indulgence to a writer 
unable or unwilling to finish his work. The Church may dis- 
pense with a rubric, it cannot meddle or make with the laws of 
Grammar. 

If, now, the Church, and by implication or inclusion any 
‘committee of it, be limited to good English, is this the whole 
of the limitation? and where is it to fit its chosen Hymns to 
the lower and lesser capacities ? The limitation to good Eng- 
lish goes, certainly, a great way. It forbids, absolutely and 
forever, such words and phrases as we may give examples of, 
‘by and by, for which no part of the English or even the Amer- 
ican Grammar will lend the slightest explanation or excuse, 
and for which even the lay Lexicographer of Connecticut has 
no sanction or example in any Easy Method of vulgarizing the 
Mother Tongue, or Specimens of spoiled English :* and it for- 
‘bids, farther, low and mean, and weak, and unmeaning ex- 
pressions. Good English may be strong and stirring, or tender 
and affecting ; but it will always be simple. Still, something 
more is wanted for the case ; and what else is to be done to 
bring Hymns within the reach and grasp of such people as we 
have supposed, and to make the Hymns, moreover, such as 
they will like? If we require, within the language, simple 
thought, (itimay be great and high, but must be simple,) we 
‘shall have :pravided for all needs. The other properties of 
‘Hymns we need not meddle with, except to insist, that, if they 
‘shall not all'be; present, at least they shall not all be wanting. 
‘One of these,—sound doctrine,—is a thing to be handled wisely 
and fitly ; and it is not expedient, that the Catechism or the 
Preface to the Ordinal should be squeezed into rhymes for the 
devotion of the Congregation. If any man or woman or pre- 
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mature child should fancy making the closet or the nursery vo- 
cal with an outburst of rapturous strains like the following, 
who shall repress the spirit ? 
“Hence sprang the Apostles’ honored name 
Sacred beyond heroic fame ;” &c. 

This is capable of being sung, certainly, and in Long Metre ; 
but the great congregation, worshipping God, should make 
better use of breath. The doctrine, also, is pretty sound: but 
Hymns are not proper vehicles of doctrine, and even the doc- 
trine, here, might be more strongly put, if, instead of the second 
line, which, as it stands, is rather perfunctory, we had one sup- 
plying a new piece of information, somewhat thus: (in a pa- 
renthesis, so as to break, as little as may be, the flow of 
thought :) 

From hence the Apostles’ order came ; 
(Our Bishops are the very same,) &c. 

The truth is, that it ought only to be required of Hymns, that 
they should not falsify doctrine, not that they should teach it. 
Good taste, however, is a thing that should be absolutely in- 
sisted on, always ; and a great many Hymns that we know of 
would be wofully changed from their first shape and substance, 
if they were compelled to satisfy this rule. Sometimes change 
of a word or two, or a single phrase, will spoil a whole Hymn. 
Our Dutch Reformed neighbors sing (on Fast Days, we may 
suppose, ) 

“ Substantial comforts will not grow 
In nature’s barren soil ;” 
which version of Newton’s verses would seem to have passed 
under the censorship of a taste for good things rather than 
good taste. Sometimes an exercise in Grammar, as diverting 
as any of the Diversions of Purley, is prepared for congrega- 
tional practice, as follows : 


“When I lived without the Lord, 
(If I could be said to live.’’) 


Sometimes the devout and melodious company are to re- 
mind themselves and one another “‘That tribulations, more or 
less,” beset the way of faith. In what the English call the 
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New Version of the Psalms, and in one of our Selections from 
it, we are furnished with the following provision for the four 
vocal parts,(Air, Second Treble, Tenor and Bass, if we remem- 
ber rightly,) among the many-voiced multitude : 


« And what his charity impairs 
He saves, by prudence in affairs.” 


If well and sufficiently sung, with, perhaps, a solo or two, and 
repeats, during the reading of the Offertory-sentences, there 
are those, doubtless, who would find this more eloquent than 
Poor Richard: but we cannot like it. In the Old Version, a 
part of the fishes of the mighty deep were invoked in this way : 


“Up from the sands ye codlings creep, 
And wag your tails and sing.” 


To these devout practices even the St. Anthony of the old mar- 
vel-mongers had never been fabled to have brought his finny 
flock. Whatever moves us to any other mirth than that “‘ aw- 
ful” emotion, in which we may rightfully pay our homage, is 
to be banished from the sanctuary, with no return. 

Even an innocent line of prose, with a rhyme at the end, 
sometimes conveys concealed matter for a smile, after it has 
passed through critical and practised fingers: as, for example, 
in the second of the two following lines from a Hymn of Watts 
in the book edited by the Committee of our General Conven- 
tion : 

“ With what divine and vast delight 
The good old man was filled :” 


and in another collection, 


“Lo! what an entertaining sight, 
Are brethren that agree.” 


In the variations approved by a former Committee and thrust 
upon the Evening Hymn, there is something more than inad- 
vertence ; as, for instance, in the line, ‘“‘ Triumphing rise at 
the last day,” is a very sorry substitution for, “‘ Rise glorious 
at the awful day.” 

Bishop Ken, it has been said, varied the expressions in his 
own Hymns. Whether we have his own authority for what 
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seems to us the best reading of this verse, we cannot say: but 
it is quite as characteristic of him as any. It is this : 
“Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed : 
To die, that this vile body may 
Rise glorious at the awful day.” 

Worse yet, and inexcusable, is the change in the 62d Hymn, 
from simple sublimity in the words, “ Or thorns compose so 
rich a crown,” to the ineffectual common-place of these ; ‘‘ Or 
thorns compose a Savior’s crown.” In another Hymn, (147,) 
‘hellish darts” is very unnecessarily changed to “fiery darts,” 
and the nautical correctness of the last verse, 


«“ There, anchored safe, my weary soul 
Shall find eternal rest,” 


is no good exchange for the pictured beauty of the original, 


“ There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest.” 

A precision against Puritans has erased ‘Sabbath,’ a word 
used in Holy Scripture, with its derivatives, to imply a holy 
rest, from the second line of the Hymn beginning, ‘ Another 
six days work is done,” and put into its place (would any but 
a Churchman, who knows the Prayer Book, believe it?) “‘Lord’s 
Day.” 

What prudery led to the cutting out of the word “ lover,” 
which made the force of the first line, and more than one line, 
of that glowing sacred song, the 143d of our Hymns? In the 
cutting off of several verses less harm has been done. Our 
124th Hymn (which we will not allow ourselves to censure, as 
it stands, because so many tender tears of mourning men and 
women have washed its words) is, we believe, made of two, 
which are much better, separate, and is changed, also, from 
both, we believe; and if so, not for the better, but for the 
worse, decidedly. 


“ Hear what the voice from heaven proclaims 
For all the pious dead : 
Sweet is the savor of their names, 
And soft their sleeping bed ;” 
VOL. XIV.—NO. I. 4* 
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is the first verse of one; and in the others are several beautiful 
verses ; as this ; 
“ Why should we tremble to convey 
Their bodies to the tomb ? 
There the dear flesh of Jesus lay 
And left a long perfume.” 


The slight variation, in the accenting of the last word, from 
our usual way of pronouncing, must never spoil to us such a 
verse as that. 

The second of our Baptismal Hymns is, apparently, a wreck 
of an incomparably better one, of Doddridge, of which the 
first verse, alone, would consecrate many less beautiful and ex- 
pressive ones : 

“ See Israel’s gentle Shepherd stand, 
With all-engaging charms : 
Hark! for He calls the tender lambs, 
To fold them in His arms.’’* 


Our version seems to have been tattered and soiled, in being 
fumbled with fleshy fingers of some reverend Committee-man, 
who had no idea that words had a right to be lovely, or that 
life and beauty were any properties of them. So it has been 
with many a fair set of sacred verses, handled over for our use. 
Bare rhymes were, doubtless, to his practical eye, wings good 
enough for their purpose, without the down and velvet and 
bright hues ; nor did it disconcert him when he rubbed off a 
rhyme or two, for he deliberately supplied the wants with paste 
and scissors, and was more than satisfied. The Church and 
her faithful are tied up, for generations, tc outrageous things 
of this sort. In writing this, we are in happy ignorance of all 
names of Committee-men in particular, and Committees in 
general: but their works stand before our eyes and are thrust 
upon our tongues, and we are not at liberty to spit them out. 
Men, reverend and honorable, appointed to such doing feel as 
much obliged to show the latent gift in them, which fitted 
them for the office, as boys armed with syringes or pop-guns. 





* We have ventured a very slight difference of words from either of several 
copies before us. 
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“ Poet,” suggests to the melodious element in their natures 
the antithetic jingle, ‘‘show it,” and they must put their pre- 
cious faculty to use: the book prepared under their auspices 
must have in it something of their own. A successful toss or 
two, that they have made with the tedious efforts of many an 
afternoon, in which, with a second word they have struck a 
first and made a clink upon it, must be fastened down, and 
kept safe, to be seen by the world’s eye. These—not excellent, 
but utterly ordinary—people feel that, at their high hands, at 
last, the rhymesters that have set words together with such a 
sudden, sure instinct, that the words have kept their life, and 
taken fresh life from each other, and have still grown together 
into a new life and beauty, and have come to be loved, dearly,— 
these rhymsters are to have, at their last hands, strict justice : 
no useless grace, no strange and affected might of meaning, 
nothing that is not good and sound and sensible, shall be left 
to these fellows, if allowed any place at all. 

It is a vast pity, that such Rhadamanthuses of rhyme as 
these had not the modest self-adjustment of the Yorkshire cu- 
rate, at the clergy-dinner, “‘ I tak the Goss-pel : I dun know a 
thing aboot doac-trine.” Sometimes a slight change of a word 
would have brought a Hymn right, that was not quite right 
before ; but such people never make such changes; or, at 
least, unless by accident. They have greater things todo. 

“IT saw One hanging on a tree,” is the first line of a Hymn 
of Newton’s, and the words are not only striking but startling. 
It has been impaired very much, before it was set in the Pray- 
er Book, and made into ‘‘ My Savior hanging on the tree.” To 
do the largest justice, let us say, that in the same Hymn, after 
the chief point and beauty had been spoiled, and the general 
expression ruined, there have been, if we recollect rightly, some 
well-judged omissions. In that pretty Hymn, beginning, 
“Welcome, sweet day of rest,” &c., is the word “sit,” ina 
place that it ought to have been taken out of : 

“ Here may we sit, and see Him, here, 
And love and praise and pray.” 

Whoever has the least projective force of imagination can- 

not but at once see that scene, of the Lord moving about the 
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Holy Place, and human creatures sitting and staring.—If it 

were necessary to assign a posture, it would be much better to 

read it, ‘Here may we kneel, and meet Him, here ;” but at 

least some change ought to have been made in the word. 
Charles Wesley’s lines, 


“ To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil,” 


might have expected better treatment than to have been tra- 
vestied into “‘ From youth to hoary age,” &c. 

See what a bungling hand went over all of our 175th Hymn, 
levelling and rubbing down its higher beauties and blurring its 
fairer colors : 

«“ Ashamed of Jesus! sooner far 
Let evening blush to own its star: 
He sheds the beams of light divine 
On this benighted soul of mine.” 


This makes a beautiful landscape, with gentle twilight, only 
half-distinctly personified, in its robe of dew, coming modestly 
and timidly—afraid to disturb the withdrawing day—to take 
its charge, for a while, of the earth, while the one bright star 
upon its brow draws from all lips the exclamation, ‘Is any 
time sv lovely as this!” This beautiful stanza has become, 
under some one’s handling, 


“ Ashamed of Jesus! sooner, far, 
Let night disown each radiant star. 
’Tis midnight with my soul till He, 
Bright morning star, bid darkness flee.” 


Two verses, in this process, are crumpled into each other, and 
just change enough is made, beside, to get rid of every special 
beauty ; and, in the remainder of the Hymn, the same thing 
is done, to the same purpose. 

We find ourselves, in our hasty way through the Prayer- 
Book-Hymns, going stupidly over the 50th ; carefully keeping 
our thoughts from being occupied with its sensible truisms, 
shutting our ears tight against its dull rhymes, stumbling, per- 
haps, over a rough bit of Grammar, when, after a while, we 
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are roused, in spite of ourselves. We have just stepped across 
a third, or fourth, or fifth four-lines of this sort : 


“So shall they live, secure from fear, 
Though death should blast the rising year,” 


and then we come suddenly upon poetry ; as if we had crossed 
one of our city-made causeways—heaped up ashes and dead 
cinders, and broken glass, and dirty rags, and bad smells,— 
gappy and puddled, when, with our lips apart, to catch breath, 
there comes in, suddenly, the fresh flavor of green growth and 
living leaves ; our eyes are filled, at once, with the sight of 
many-shaded trees; our foot knows, at the same instant, 
springing turf, while we feel, above, the open blue : all this is, 
on the sudden, a scene of God’s unstaled creation. 
The title of the 50th Hymn, as it stands, is “‘ New Year ;” 
and it begins in this way : 
“The God of life whose constant care, 
With blessings crowns each opening year ;” 


and so, wearily and heavily on: but when we stop at this 
verse: “No more fatigues, no more distress,” and so on, we 
feel that the whole thing has been broken and bungled and 
patched, with methodical and thoughtful stupidity, (whoever 
did it,) and we cannot leave it so. We look back, where our 
way has come, crooked and cantling, on ; there can be no im- 
provement there. We look about us, and find, that all de- 
nominations get at these beautiful stanzas by another way, 
fairer and fitter. ‘The eternal Sabbath,” they call the Hymn ; 
and their second, if not their first verse, is this : 
“ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love, 
But there’s a nobler rest, above. 
To that, our lab’ring souls aspire, 
With ardent pangs of strong desire.” 
and, going on, we find one uniform grace and beauty and 
grandeur : 
“No groans, to mingle with the songs 
That warble from immortal tongues : 


No rude alarms of raging foes ; 
No cares to break the long repose ; 
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No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon. 


O long-expected Day! begin: 
Dawn on this world of woe and sin :” 


Would any man believe, who did not see and hear it, that 
the Hymn-botchers from whom we have taken our 50th, had 
made their work all of a piece by cutting out “‘ Day,” and put- 
ting in “‘ Year,” and bidding this to “‘dawn ?” Who cannot 
see that these verses ought to be torn apart: the first five, at 
least, thrown to any rubbish-heap that will catch them, or, (if 
it is insisted that we must have just that number of verses of 
didactic doggerel, and just those,) that the last part of the 
Hymn, as it is, shall have its own beginning and its own word- 
ing, from beginning to end, and be set just as far from the first 
Hymn on the New Year, as we can put it. 

We have taken it for granted, (not having Doddridge’s works 
before us,) that Doddridge was not the author of, 


‘*T shall retain this vital breath, 
Thus far, at least, in league with death,” 


and the rest of the same sort: but, suppose him to have writ- 
ten these lines, some day, when listening for the postman’s knock, 
(or expecting a visit from the gravest of his deacons,) could 
not these compiling hands, that were defacing and soiling and 
tearing, every where, once tear in the right place ? especially 
when every body was showing them where and how ? 

One Hymn-maker seems to have written expressly with a 
view to their case, and to have provided, of set purpose, an 
easy exercise in metre ; and here they have followed the indi- 
cations with an active meekness and docility, that gives good 
promise : it has scarcely, elswhere, been fulfilled. To be sure 
this is the only Hymn in the book (we believe) from this con- 
siderate author. Observe how he and they have accommodated 
each other : 


“ Hasten, [O] sinner, to be wise, 
[And] stay not for the morrow’s sun ; 
[The longer] wisdom ¢f you stild despise, 
[The] harder is she to be won”, 
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and so on: three verses, each giving them the easy chance of 
“<Q” to be left off from the first line, ‘“‘And” from the second, 
and in the third and fourth lines, as in this instance, from the 
third verse : 


“(For fear] Lest thy lamp should cease to burn 
[Before] Ere thy needful work is done.” 


In the fifth verse, and last line of all, they lost their knack : 
three lines doubtless yielded: the fourth they could not man- 
age.— We give it as it may have appeared in their manuscript : 


“[O] Lord, do thou the sinner turn ; 
[Now] rouse him from his senseless state : 
[O| let him not thy counsel spurn, 
Nor rue his fatal choice too late.” —Ruing fatal—Ru- 
. ing his wrong choice—Ruing his bad choice—Ruing of his choice— 


{the last proposed amendment was urged, perhaps, by a 
gentleman who piqued himself on his familiarity with former 
uses of his mother-tongue ; the other members of the Com- 
mittee had very possibly convinced him of its absolute inele- 
gance, when, “‘ copy” or “ proof” was called for from the print- 
ing-office, and then] the chairman drew his determined pen first 
through the suggested alterations, next across the whole stanza, 
and the Hymn came into the Book of Common Prayer with 
four verses. Notwithstanding that they have failed of their 
crowning triumph, we congratulate our Hymns-men upon their 
success. A very wise man said of Gray’s Elegy, that in every 
line there stood a two-syllable word ready to be dropped out, 
and that the poem would read as well with these words dropped. 
No compiler has ever run the risk of changing Gray’s Elegy by 
this suggestion. These gentlemen had a zeal that kept even pace 
with their knowledge. They saw that Scott’s Hymn could 
have a syllable cut from every line, and be the better. They 
dared, and did; and in this case, we gladly own, the Hymn 
reads the better for them. 

In the 186th, some labor has clearly been bestowed, and the 
result is by no means a good one to the rest of us, whatever 
satisfaction the conscientious laborer may have found in his 
honest toil. Two verses are got rid of, of which one is, 
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“ While he surveys the much-loved spot, 
He slights the space that lies between ; 
His past fatigues are now forgot, 
Because his journey’s end is seen.” 


Why the censorious scissors should have clipped on each side 
of that verse, is hard to say ; and why the last verse has had 
two of its rhymes pulled off and others set, and why “ Assured 
our home will make amends,” was too bad to be suffered to 
stand, is harder to say. 

If these diligent hands had busied themselves with some of 
the bad rhymes which are palpable to any ordinary ear, they 
would have been better employed than in making rhymes 
of their own and putting them where they bring no improve- 
ment. The lines, 

“ Now the shades of night are gone, 
Now the morning light is come,” 


would have given them very pretty work, and worthy of them ; 
and there are others that want looking to and setting right. 

Yet it would not be safe to set the common sort of compilers 
even at this work ; for if they were let loose at false rhymes, 
with no overlooking, then many a great, full-sounding line, 
that, with its majestic movement, goes on unheeding of the 
exact chord of its companion, would be brought straight 
down to monotony, and kept there. Fastening upon that 50th 
Hymn, before referred to, they would clutch, this way and that, 
rhyme after rhyme, and wrench it off. ‘No midnight shade, 
no clouded sun,” might become, under their hand, ‘‘ No cloud- 
ed sun, no misty moon,” to rhyme with “ Sacred, high, uncloud- 
ed noon.” No; onthe whole, we withdraw part of our prohi- 
bition. Let them rather make bad rhymes of their own ; only 
let them not foist them upon Hymns of others. 

A more important thing than changing bad or imperfect 
rhymes, is the doing away with bad Grammar. 


* Since I’ve known a Savior’s name, 
And sin’s strong fetters broke, 


by whomever written, is not honest Grammar, and could in the 
easiest way be made right : the phrase ‘‘ When Jehovah’s work 
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begun,” in Montgomery’s very spirited lines, is entirely wrong, of 
course, and might, with a little trouble, be corrected, and so of 
others. Mere grammatical mistakes ought not to be conse- 
crated in the Church Service ; while there are archaisms in the 
English Prayer Book—and, here and there, in our own, follow- 
ing the English,—that no lover of our historic tongue, and no 
one who rejoices to feel, in scaling the spiritual path, through 
our Prayers and Psalms, the very knobs and roughness, by 
which with foot and hand, Ridley and Latimer climbed up the 
heights of devotion, would be willing to have done away.* 
Some of these may be found, also, in metrical Psalms and 
Hymns, yet sung among men. 

In the General Convention of the year 1859, a joint Com- 
mittee was appointed “‘to consider and report, at the next 
General Convention, upon the whole subject of the Hymnody,” 
&c., ‘and especially to enquire and report whether any im- 
provements can be introduced into our present Collection.” In 
pursuance of their duties the Committee have gathered to- 
gether a volume of Hymns, which they think might well be 
added to those in present use, which they have published for 
the information of the Church. The ground of such an ap- 
pointment as that of this Committee is, of course, the general 
feeling in the Church, that the Collection of Hymns in our 
Prayer Book, however good, is not so good as it may be made; 
and we believe the fact to be, that not only very many of us 
are conscious that a few of our Hymns are rivalled in tameness 
and dryness of thought and expression by scarcely any, else- 
where, except some of those in the Roman Breviary, but also are 
constantly impressed by the marvellous life and force and beauty 
of many that we meet outside of the number of our own. 
That there is a like feeling about our book of Metrical Selec- 
tions of the Psalms, is, we believe, also unquestionable ; and 
these were made, with the Hymns, a subject for the Commit- 
tee’s labors. The book which they have published professes 
only to contain Hymns, and as we propose to devote the rest 





* We have in mind the taking up, at some time to come, of the subject of 
praying and Forms of Prayer in our Church. 


VOL, XIV.—NO. I. 5 
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of our room to the consideration of their volume, we will say 
little, here, of Metrical Psalms. 

We have, in the Book of Common Prayer, a Version of the 
Psalter, for the most part poetical, in English Prose : we have, 
also, a Version of some of the Psalms in English rhyme, for 
the most part unpoetical. A rubric requires, that “‘ whenever 
the Hymns are used at the celebration of Divine Service, a 
certain portion or portions of the Psalms of David in metre 
shall also be sung ;” and the practice is general to sing once 
from the Metrical Psalms and once from the Hymns. Now, 
what Bishop Compton, as quoted by the Committee, says, on 
the occasion of recommending the new Version, (Tate & Bra- 
dy’s,) about an unhappy objection having lain against the 
singing-Psalms, and what he implies of the want of ‘‘devo- 
tion” attaching to “‘ that part of divine service,” will, most 
likely, always be deserved. There are only a few of the Psalms, 
in any Version, that are well put into English verse, or that 
compare, favorably, with good Hymns: nor is it at all likely, 
‘that there ever will be a very satisfactory Metrical Version, 
for the original Hebrew is too obsolete. Now, is it absolutely 
necessary to piety or devotion, that Psalms in metre should be 
sung ?—We think not: weshould think it a change very much 
for the better, if our ruled practice were to have two Hymns, 
instead of a Metrical Psalm and a Hymn. 

The Psalms, in Hebrew, were chanted: we use “ chanting” 
still : our prose-Psalter must be used at every service, and is 
as well fitted to “chanting” as that of the Jews. Why, then, 
should not the best of the “Selections of Psalms” be put 
among the Hymns, and the rest thrown away: thus leaving 
good room in the Book of Common Prayer to be filled with 
Hymns ? and why should not the prose-Psalms for the Day be 
sung, every Sunday, or, at least, part of them? Chanting 
is as easily learned and as easily practised as other singing : as 
many people can sing in that way as in any other: chanting 
is as devotional and as becoming to the worship of God. We 
write in this way, without wishing to advance ‘ chanting’ at 
the expense of ‘singing,’ which we would not give up for any 
‘chanting,’ and without having the smallest sympathy for the 
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despotic forcing of great changes in the usual mode of con- 
ducting Divine Service, or in the conservative customs of the 
people: but simply with a view to speak reasonably and truly 
(and frankly, moreover) what we think many Clergymen, of 
all sorts, and many intelligent Laymen of “‘ moderate views” 
in Liturgies and ceremonials, feel, as strongly as we write it. 

We cannot but think that the insisting upon the Metrical 
Selections of Psalms, beside the Psalter, and as an offset to 
the Hymns, is much like a superstition, and a rather stupid 
superstition. 

We come to the new book: the Committee have given to 
their book the title, “‘Hymns for Church and Home,” and have 
set in its front a very well written Preface, which gives a hasty, 
yet happily-condensed history of Psalm and Hymn singing in 
the Church, of our American Hymn Book, and of their own 
labors. Their book is a small and neat one, of a moderate 
price. 

We have sedulously disclaimed knowing anything about the 
men of olden time, to whom we are indebted for the discovery 
of some of the disfiguring of many Hymns of our existing 
Collection : whether Clergymen or Laymen, inside or outside 
of the Church, we have suffered ourselves to remain profoundly 
ignorant, who, what, when and where they were. Having un- 
der our eyes the names of the Committee to whom we owe this 
last work, we cannot affect a like ignorance here. At the same 
time, our opinion of what they have done, is so good, that we 
have no fear of meeting any occasion where we shall wish for 
the critic’s blissful ignorance, or feel that it was a folly in this 
point to be wise. 

Their title would have been simpler and more dignified, 
(better in short,) as it seems to us, if it had been ‘“‘ Hymns 
compiled,” &c., but the title is of small account. 

The Index refers, noi to the page, as is the clumsy fashion 
still followed by printers of the Prayer Book, but to the 
Hymn, by its number ; a fashion observed in (perhaps) every 
Hymn Book except our own. 

A mere glance at their Index shows, to any intelligent eye, 
that they have gone to good sources, (for they have printed 
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authors’ names against most of the pieces,) and shows a prom- 
ise, from the first lines, of a great many spirited and interesting 
Hymns ; we are thankful for their printing of authors’ names, 
which, (however it might be out of place in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer,) is eminently in place in a book of this sort. One 
thing we do not quite understand, in this index: that is, why 
Hymns from the Roman Breviary are credited to “ Ancient.” 
“Latin” would have been a more definite word, for such as 
came from that source. One reference (we believe only one 
piece is attributed to that origin) is to ‘Old Hymn.” The 
precise distinction between these two authorities, we have no 
means of settling. Whether the last is apocryphal, as Scott’s 
reference,— Old Play,’—we are not at liberty to conjecture, 
because of the grave and religious character of the Committee : 
but we venture to suppose, that it may be a synonym for 
*‘ Greek,” as the other for the later classic tongue. 

We were not aware that that grand thing, “‘Lo he comes 
with clouds descending,” was by Charles Wesley ; and should 
be glad to know whether the reference to him is rightly made. 
When we observe the extraordinary number of variations and 
likenesses between two Hymns starting from the same first 
line, or perhaps from a common first verse, we cannot, of course, 
wonder at the different versions being ascribed to different per- 
sons. Compare, for example, ‘‘ Angels! roll the rock away,” 
(Gibbons,) and “ Angel! roll the stone away,” (J. Scott.) 
There are other cases in which, through four stanzas, each, two 
Hymns will run along, side by side, and will, verse for verse, 
bear the same thoughts, to different rhymes, and for the most 
part, in words different throughout. Sometimes two are sin- 
gularly alike at the beginning, in some respects, and yet, in 
other respects, and elsewhere, throughout, are entirely unlike ; 
as, 

‘See the leaves around us falling, “The leaves around me falling 
Dry and withered, to the ground,” (Horne,)and, Are preaching of decay; (Lyie.) 

In the reference of Hymn 112, the Committee have permit- 
ted an obvious error to pass the proof-reader ; the reference 
ought to read “‘ Breviary, translated by Bishop Williams,” or 
something to that effect. The Hymn is the latter half of “‘ Ad 
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regias Agni dapes,” of which the first part, also, is in Hymn 124, 
here ; “‘ Now at the Lamb’s high royal feast.” In one case,— 
the only one that we have noticed,—the first line of the Hymn, 
as given in the Index, does not match that given in the body 
of the book. (Compare Hymn 340 and the Index.) 

The alphabetical order is not always exactly observed among 
the first lines, which is probably owing to the writing-in of 
some of them upon the Index, after it had been carefully ar- 
ranged ; and a little confusion is made, under the letter O, by 
the printing of the exclamation, “Oh!” and the sign of the 
vocative, “‘O,” indiscriminately. 

Having thus noticed all the faults, (not very considerable 
ones,) that we can conveniently find, on the surface, let us go 
deeper. The Committee give us to understand that they have 
gone all over the fields of Sacred Song, and that there is scarce- 
ly a possibility of there being any fruit in them worth the 
plucking, beside what they have tossed to us, over the fence. 
This confidence of theirs shows that the Committee have 
worked fairly and well, and is not more thorough and straight- 
forward than we should expect in them ; for whoever will read 
their book through, intelligently, will be convinced, that, at 
least, wisdom and devotion and love have been used in the 
making of it. In some cases, to be sure, the first line is the 
best part of the Hymn ; in some, the only good thing in it: 
but the book seems to us, after going more than once over it, 
an unusually good one—Mrs. Barbauld, who has made several 
of our finest Hymns ; Watts, who is, by a good deal, the fore- 
most of modern English Hymn writers ; Doddridge, Mont- 
gomery, Charles Wesley, Heber, Milman, Keble, have all been 
searched, and, from each, excellent things have been taken ; 
some of the pieces are very fine. ‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name !” is here; “ Again the Lord of life and light, Awakes 
the kindling ray,” &c., in which is the verse, 


“Oh, what a night was that which wrapt 
The heathen world in gloom! 
Oh, what a sun, which broke, this day, 
Triumphant from the tomb !” 


‘Lo! He comes, with clouds descending,’—one of the grandest 
VOL, XIV.—NO. I. 5* 
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Hymns ever thought and written by man; Wesley’s noble 
‘ Wrestling’ with the Angel; that very fine poem of Mont- 
gomery’s, ‘ The Soldier’s Call at Midnight ;’ Charlotte Elliott’s 
excellent ‘Just as I am,—without one plea ;’ Heber’s ‘ The 
Son of God goes forth to war ;’ ‘Jerusalem, my happy home !’ 
and many most comforting and inspiring Hymns are here. 

It may be questioned, after glancing at the long array of 
names of authors, not of our own Communion, whether it is 
not putting the Church in a very unfair attitude, to fill her 
Hymn Books full of the work of foreigners: but it may be an- 
swered, after reading all the Hymns in our language, that, if 
we were to cut out and throw down, at our side, all those not 
written by Churchmen, the pile of off-casts would not only be 
far larger, but fairer and worthier and better than what we kept. 
The simple truth is, that we have some excellent Hymns writ- 
ten by Churchmen, and some admirable ones: but the number 
is very small. In the book before us, some have been brought 
in, from several of “ our own,” which, while they are not pos- 
itively objectionable, in any way, add, very little, to the value 
of the Collection. There must be some rule about this thing ; 
and it seems pretty generally accepted, now, that the best 
Hymns are the best things to be sung. There have been 
sturdy Churchmen who were willing to affirm, that “all 
that Watts and Doddridge, and those other men, ever wrote, 
is nothing but dissenting trash ;” and it is only comparatively 
lately, that the orthodox Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge printed Watts’ ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs,” with the 
author’s name. What can excuse the sneaking, snivelling way 
in which the excellent works of Dissenters have been appropriated 
and their authorship disguised or suppressed or falsified ? Yet 
this has been done, with high sanction.* In short, we must 
either shut ourselves resolutely up to a small Collection from 
our own authors, alone, or else honestly and openly and man- 
fully give credit wherever credit is due. 








* In a little book (for example) which has gone through many editions, contain- 
ing Heber’s Hymns, and Milman’s, filled out with other pieces, Doddridge’s ‘ Hark! 
the herald angels sing,’ is put in without the author's name, and ‘ Watts’ ‘ Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne,’ marked ‘ Anon!’ 
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Some admirable Hymns are taken from the German, in which 
are the richest outside Collections that we know of. When 
done into English, these, of course, often miss the strong and 
massy expression which they wore in their native country, and 
yet we should be sorry not to have such instances as Luther’s 
ever-memorable ‘Gin feste Surg {st unser Gott’ in Bishop 
Whittingham’s very good rendering, in which the substitution 
of ‘mountain-fastness’ for ‘fast tower,’ though not a literal — 
translation, strikes us as an effective expression of the Great 
Reformer’s thought, and sorry, also, to want such others as, 

“Bless God, that towards eternity 
Another step is won,” 


from Francke ; and 
“ Eternity! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity ?” 
Why the Committee have not given names of the transla- 
tors in the case of this Hymn and others, (that fine one of Lu- 
ther, for instance, (308,) ‘ Almighty God, I call to Thee,”) we 
cannot think. 

The Latin (or ‘ Ancient,’ as the Committee call it) contrib- 
utes a considerable number, among which is the ‘ Vexilla regis 
prodeunt,’ well put into English by Bishop Williams, of Con- 
necticut, whom we have already mentioned as author of anoth- 
er translation, (Hymn 112.) St. Ambrose and other holy men 
appear in the list ; there are some Hymns, well-known and 
well-loved, in the original, here given us, in English, and some 
that in the original are unknown ; and yet, on the whole, Latin 
is not kindred enough to kindle the sympathetic fire in Saxon 
bosoms, and the Latin Quarter in this exhibition is one of 
the least attractive. 

Not all the translations from the Latin are the best, (so it 
strikes us,) of the particular pieces chosen : we have seen bet- 
ter renderings of the ‘ Adeste Fideles’ than the 67th of these 
Hymns, and that of the ‘ Dies Irae, (Hymn 408,) though very 
good, is not so good as the 3d, or some other of XIII Versions, 
by our American Dr. Coles : 
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“Day of vengeance, day of wages, 
Fiery goal of all the Ages, 
Burden of prophetic pages,*” &c. 

The 116th Hymn, here, is equal, in the first verse, to the 
original, which is very spirited, (‘Aurora ceelum purpurat, 
Aether resultat laudibus,’ &c., of the Breviary,) and, in the 
other verses, better than those from which it is taken: yet, in 
general, there is not the life about the versions from the Latin, 
that characterizes those from the German. 

We have already said, distinctly, that this book is a very 
good one, an uncommonly good one; and any eye may see, 
that it is not a large one, and yet we wish that it had been 
smaller. There are not too many Hymns given, here ; but 
there are too many indifferent ones. We would, in one way, 
at least, assert to our Church a special character ; in having 
all her Hymns, (if possible,) distinguished by sublimity, or 
dignity, or grace, or fervor, or some excellence. We would 
have the Book of Common Prayer purged, by this rule ; and 
we would have no Hymns admitted, hereafter, that do not sat- 
isfy it. False doctrine is intolerable ; false Grammar is in- 
tolerable ; false taste is intolerable ; and mere common-place 
variations, in good language and correct rhyme, are not desira- 
ble. The Church’s Hymns should be excellent. Not every 
pious man’s taste is to be gratified, by Hymns adapted to it, 
any more than slate-pencils are to be ground for the appetite 
that relishes that sort of food ; or more than music is to be set 
false, for those whose ears are out of tune. Let the Hymns be 
worthy of the Church and the Prayers: bad taste, even, will 
soon be satisfied with them ; for habit and example guide such 
tastes. If, on the other hand, you give them achance at dog- 
gerel, with a sort of jingle like the French ‘ Ran, ran, rata- 
plan,’ they will take to that. Let them have no chance of be- 
coming fond of such things. The child fondles and cossets 
its doll, whose face may be one disgusting blotch, from which 
not only beauties but distinguishing features and colors have 





* We are glad to know, that we may soon look for an Article, from a competent 
hand, on Latin Hymnody, and especially this best Latin Hymn: in which, doubt- 
less, these excellent Versions will hold a fitting place. 
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perished : but it would be at least just as fond of its play- 
thing, if it were not shocking to better tastes, and were pretty. 

We would have this book cut down to those Hymns which 
are decidedly excellent, and more added, some other day, which 
are excellent. Reverend Committee-men have sometimes 
seemed to fancy not only, that the stream of Sacred Song 
stopped running while they stood in its bed, as Jordan stopped, 
of old, at the priests’ feet, but that they could and ought to 
stop it forever after Our Committee have a noble appreciation 
of the character of their office as Compilers, and have no fancy 
that they must make their work final. 

Beside admitting many pieces that have no special excel- 
lence, it would be strange, if, in the first edition of this book, 
there were no other faults. We think, that, in some of the 
Hymns, changes to no purpose, and changes from the better to 
the worse have been allowed. We think, too, that changes 
might easily have been made, where they would be decidediy 
for the better. 

In their 35th Hymn, from Heber, why is ‘ The Son of God 
goes forth to war,’ changed to ‘ The Son of God is gone to war ?” 
Why is ‘ patient bears his cross, below,’ made into ‘ boldest 
bears His cross?’ Why are two verses, about St. Stephen, 
left out ? and two more, afterward ? In short, why are nine 
changes, that we see at this moment, made in this fine Hymn ? 
Why is the second verse of the 75th, (also Heber’s,) left out ? 
and why the changes in the last verse, including one from ‘ The 
bones that underneath thee lie,” to ‘ The dead, who underneath 
thee lie ?? In Milman’s ‘ Bound upon the accursed tree,’ 
(110th, here,) why is there change after change invariably for 
the worse ? Thus ‘ Dread and awful,’ becomes, even absurdly, 
‘Dread and woful ;’ ‘sad and dying,’ (a change from ‘ faint 
and bleeding’)—why must ‘ faint and dying’ be insisted upon ? 
Why, where the Author purposely and with instinct, breaks the 
smoothness which in less deft hands might easily become monot- 
ony, have the Committee allowed (for they could not have 
chosen,) a variation which nearly, if not quite, secires that 
very monotony? In the 119th, (Newton’s,) is a change from 
the accustomed 
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‘For awhile she lingering stood, ‘There awhile she lingering stood, 
Filled with sorrow and surprise, Lost in anguish and dismay, 
Trembling, while a crystal flood Tears she wept—a bitter flood— 

Issued from her weeping eyes,’ to Asking where her Saviour lay.’ 


As there is a better Version, which can be had, we think that 
we are doing no harm to this Hymn, in asking the reader 
whether the third line, as it is read in this book, does not in- 
fallibly suggest Canning’s ‘‘ Lozenges I gave my love—Ipeca- 
cuanha.” In the 154th, why leave out John Sternhold’s third 
verse, ‘‘ And like a den most dark He made His bed and secret 
place ?” In Montgomery’s very fine Hymn, (221st here,) we 
have been accustomed to the first verse— 


“Servant of God, well done ! 
Rest from thy loved employ ; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 

Let that be read at the beginning of this Hymn, and 
is not the admirable Hymn more perfect ? Could there have 
been any other reason for the Committee’s leaving it off, than 
the accident, that, (as in some cases already referred to,) a dif- 
ferent verse, from the same first line, began a Hymn of Wes- 
ley’s, which they have in this book as the 217th ? In Merrick’s 
‘ Author of good to Thee we turn,’ (232,) why do we read, for 
the second and third lines, 

“To thee for help we fly ; 
Thine eye can all our wants discern,” 
instead of the usual, 
“Thine ever-watchful eye 
Alone can all our wants discern ?” 


In their 286th, ‘ All hail the power of Jesus’ name !’ so dearly 


loved by all who know it, ‘ Ye ransomed from the fall’ is good ; 
but why could not ‘A remnant weak and small’ stand ? 








“Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall,” 


is not so good as, 
“Ye Gentile sinners, ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall ;” 


and why is any verse left out ? 
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In the 349th Hymn,—Wa'ts wrote, (we believe,) ‘Some 
fresh memorial of His grace,-—some one, to make that line 
rhyme, has changed ‘ grace,’ senselessly, to ‘ praise.’ A change 
of the matching word ‘days’ to ‘race,’ would have kept the 
sense. In that delightful thing, ‘Jerusalem, my happy home,’ 
why need hard hands have been laid upon this touching verse, 


“Oh! when, thou city of our God, 
Shall I thy courts ascend, 
Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths have no end ?” 


The Committee have left faults that ought to have been cor- 
rected. The paltry bustle of the first verse of the 79th, 


«Come, let us anew, &c., 
Roll round with the year, 
And never stand still, till our Master appear,” 


reminding one of some girls’ game, ought to be changed, or the 
verse abolished. The other verses are excellent. 

In the 106th, (by Lyte, who writes excellently,) are these 
words, at which, because of their connection, we will not ask the 
reader to smile : 


“Could crush His murderers with a word, 
If such had been His aim! 


In reading such a line as, ‘O Lord, how vile am 1!’ (Hymn 
240th,) or its parallel, in another collection, 


“Lord! what a feeble piece, 
Is this our mortal frame !’ 


how can one help smiling, when he thinks that the least irrev- 
erent way of understanding it is as an oath ? What an absurd- 
ity is this to be sung, (383d Hymn :) 


“Feel as if now my feet 
Were slipping o’er the brink ; 
For I may now be nearer home, 
Much nearer—than I think ! 


The accent in the 3d verse of the 7th, is wrong: let ‘ perfect 
made’ be read for ‘ perfected,’ and it is right. In the 24th, 


“——— the waves divide, 
And land us all in heaven,” 
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is bad. In the 31st, 2d line, the accent, again ; ‘ Perfecting 
the saints below ;’ in the 69th, 2d, ‘When He came, the an- 
gels sung,’ the Grammar : in the 137th, the same fault : ‘ And 
sung the triumph ;—’ in the 217th, 3d, 


“ With saints enthroned on high, 
Thou dost the Lord proclaim,” 


the doctrine is not quite safe. In the 308th, (Luther’s,) why 
not change the awkward ‘That Thou’lt repel him not, O 
Lord ?’ 

We have no room (if there were need) for recording all the 
slight blemishes that might, possibly, be found: we have not 
attempted it ; and we have done enough, we think, to show 
that a later edition may be bettered. So, too, we have not 
room to mention, by first lines—from the Hymns that our rich 
language will yet furnish, freely, though our Committees’ vint- 
age is done,—a twentieth part of those that seem to us much 
better than a great many to be found in this book. We 
will suggest a few of these : 

Mrs. Barbauld’s, in which are the verses, 


“Sleep, sleep to-day tormenting cares, 
Of earth and folly born, &c., 


Watt’s ‘Unveil thy bosom, sacred tomb;’ his ‘ Almighty 
Maker, God !’ ‘ Keep silence, all created things ;’ ‘Great God, 
how ivfinite art Thou !’ ‘ My God, my Portion and my Love !’ 
‘Thy hand, unseen, sustains the poles ;’ ‘Up to the fields 
where angels lie ;’ ‘ With songs and honors sounding loud ;’ 
Doddridge’s ‘O ye immortal throng ;’ his ‘ Amazing, beaute- 
ous change !’ these are all uncommonly good. Less known, 
but very beautiful, are Taylor’s 
“Like shadows gliding o’er the plain, 
Or clouds that roll successive on, 
Man’s little generations pass, 
And, while we look, their forms are gone ;” 
a sweet Hymn, 
“T am weary of straying— 
Oh! fain would I rest ;” 


a very effective one 
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“ All ye that pass by, 
To Jesus draw nigh! 
To you is it nothing that Jesus should die ?” 


“Hark! the voice of love and mercy 
Sounds aloud from Calvary :” 


, 


“ There is a green hill, far away,” and so on, snatching at 
random from many that we have marked, we would suggest 
that there is much that is as good as the very good, and, evi- 
dently, altogether superior to a good many of the Committee’s 
Hymns. 

Near the outset we mentioned special and peculiar classes 
of men as specially needing to be provided for; let us end with 
showing how easily this may be done and others gratified at 
the same time. 

Sailors and fishermen belong, by the ten thousand, to our 
Church, or are open to its influence ; fine, manly fellows, many 
of them, with hearts and voices; some of them pious; all of 
them needing as much love and help as the most tempted of 
landsmen. The Book of Common Prayer has one hymn (He- 
ber’s) specially for them. Why can we not take into our books 
such a stirring piece as ‘‘ Homeward bound,” beginning : 


“Out on an ocean all boundless we ride ; 
We're homeward-bound,—homeward-bound ! 
Wildly the storm sweeps us on as it roars ; 
We're homeward-bound,—homeward-bound. 
Look, yonder lie the bright heavenly shores : 
We’re homeward-bound,—homeward-bound : 
Steady, O pilot! stand firm at the wheel; 
Steady ! we soon shall outweather the gale. 
Oh! how we fly, ’neath the loud creaking sail ! 
We're homeward-bound,—homeward-bound.’ 


Our Committee have wisely not pushed out a Hymn for being 
popular and effective ; why not such as this? and could none 
of us sing such a thing heartily beside sailors? The Star of 
Bethlehem is admirable : 
“ When marshalled on the nightly plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One star alone of all the train 

Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 
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“Hark! hark! to God a chorus breaks 
From all the host, from every gem : 
But one, alone, the Saviour speaks ; 
It is the Star of Bethlehem.” 
In this, as in others, slight touches might be wanted ; but no 
Compilers were ever bashful on that point, and our Committee 
have better warrant than the common run of Compilers. 

One little piece more we give in full, and print at length ; 
we think it will make, for the moment, sailors of almost all 
of us: 

“ At anchor laid, remote from home, 
Toiling I cry, sweet Spirit, come ! 
Celestial breeze, no longer stay, 

But swell my sails and speed my way ! 


Fain would I feel that fair breeze blow, 

And heave my anchor from below : 

But I can only spread my sail ; 

Thou, Thou must breathe the auspicious gale!” 

Providing for classes by no means necessarily deprives others. 

Feeling deeply and acknowledging gladly, how much we all 
owe to the Compilers of this excellent book, we have, in what 
we have written of it, wished to secure its being kept open, to 
be made far richer yet; and to be weeded out by the rule, that 
not what is correct enough in doctrine, and grammar, and 
versification, has a claim to stand in our Hymn-book; but 
only what is decidedly excellent. 
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Arr. III—JOHN WESLEY ON SEPARATION FROM THE 
CHURCH. 


The Works of the Reverend Joun Westey, A. M., Sometime 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. First American, from 
the latest London Edition, &c. In Seven Volumes. New 
York: Waugh & Mason. 1832. 


In the present divided state of the Methodist Society in this 
country, there are many persons, including, not unlikely, not 
a few of the Preachers in that denomination, who will be in- 
terested in knowing what the real opinions of John Wesley 
were, as to the character of the great movement which he was 
mainly instrumental in inaugurating. The prevailing religious 
apathy of the age in which he lived, his own deep convictions 
as to the reality and power of the Life of God in the soul of 
man, and some peculiar views which he held as to the nature 
of that Life, led him, though, as he says, regarded as a ‘‘ High 
Churchman,” to institute a system of certain extraordinary 
and temporary means to accomplish certain extraordinary ends. 
But John Wesley had no idea of establishing a ‘*‘ New Church,” 
or of being the founder of a religious body which would sepa- 
rate from the Church of England, of which he was a Minister. 
To this he was opposed, not on grounds of prudence or expe- 
diency, but, as he said again and again, ‘as a point of con- 
science.” All the reasons, which weighed with him then, have 
ten-fold greater weight now, for those who call themselves his 
disciples, and profess to be his followers. 

We have gathered out of the Works of Mr. Wesley a few 
extracts from his writings, which, though comparatively brief, 
are enough to show how radically different the opinions of John 
Wesley were from the popular notions of multitudes of those 
who now bear his name. The increasing number of those 
who are leaving that sect and returning to the Church of which 
John Wesley was a Minister, and to which, even to the last, he 
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never ceased declaring his love and allegiance, will, we doubt 
not, at no distant day be increased many fold. Important 
movements of this sort are even now said to be in contempla- 
tion. That these men may live and labor happily and success- 
fully with us, they will need to understand precisely the point 
where Modern Methodism began to diverge from the ideal of 
its founder. Religion, in all its essential features, must be un- 
changeable by man. A Religion which reaches the heart, 
which commands the faith, and regulates the life ; a Religion 
which meets all the wants of man’s spiritual nature, must be 
that very Religion which Christ Himself established, and which 
He commissioned His Apostles to preach in all the world, and 
with whom, in the persons of their Successors, He promised to 
be present to the end of time. 

Upon two or three points in the personal belief of John 
Wesley, we shall now make extracts from his writings. 

In respect to the Ministry, Mr. Wesley says in his Journal : 


“We believe there is and always was, in every Christian Church, 
an outward priesthood ordained by Jesus Christ, an outward sacrifice 
offered therein by men authorised to act as ambassadors for Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God.” 

“We believe that the threefold order of mivisters is not only au- 
thorised by the Apostolic Institution, but also by the Written Word.” 


And of the Wesleyan Preachers, he says : 


“They no more take upon themselves to be priests than to be kings. 
They take not upon them to administer the Sacraments, an honor pe- 
culiar to the priests of God.* 


In his Letter to Mr, H., in 1756, he says: 


“TI do tolerate unordained persons in preaching the Gospel; where- 
as I do not tolerate them in administering the Sacraments.”’t 

“ As to my own judgment, I still believe the Episcopal form of 
Church Government to be Scriptural and Apostolical. I mean, well 
agreeing with the practice and writings of the Apostles.”’t 


In John Wesley’s Letter to Rev. Francis Asbury, who, with 
Dr. Coke, then protended to be a Bishop, crees London, my Cept. 


* Appeal to iin of Breen, Part III. Works, Vol. v., p. 
+ Works, Vol. VIL., p. 289. ¢ Works, Vol. VII., p. 284, 
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20th, 1788, only a little over two years before Wesley’s death, 
he thus writes : 


“ But, in one point, my dear Brother, I am a little afraid, both the 
Doctor (Coke) and you differ from me. I study to be little; you study 
to be great. I creep; you strut along. I found a school ; you a Col- 
lege! nay, and call it after your own names. Oh, beware! Do not 
seek to be something! Let me be nothing, and ‘ Christ be all in all.’” 

“One instance of this your greatness has given me great concern. 
How can you, how dare you suffer yourself to be called Bishop? 1 
shudder, I start at the very thought! Men may call me a knave, or 
a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content; but they shall never, 
by my consent, call me Bishop! For my sake, for God’s sake, 
for Christ’s sake, put a full end to this! Let the Presbyterians do 
what they please, but let the Methodists know their calling better.’’* 


To shew that Wesley, even to the day of his death, had no 
intention to ordain a Ministry, we quote from a Sermon pub- 
lished by Mr. Wesley himself, five years after his appointment 
of preachers for America. (Sermon 39.) He says: 


“T wish all of you, who are vulgarly termed Methodists, would se- 
riously consider what has been said. And, particularly, you whom God’ 
hath commissioned to call sinners to repentance. It does by no means 
follow from hence, that ye are commissioned to baptize, or to adminis- 
ter the Lord’s Supper. Ye never dreamed of this for ten or twenty 
years after ye began to preach. Ye did not then, like Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, ‘seek the priesthood also.’ Ye know, ‘no man taketh 
this honor unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.’ 
O, contain yourselves within your own bounds !” 


And, in giving his final revision to the rules of the Society, 
in his last year, the last year of his life, he sends forth the fol- 
lowing emphatic language, viz : 

“Let all our preachers go to Church; let all the people go con- 
stantly ; let them receive the Sacrament at every opportunity. Warn 
all against despising the prayers of the Church; against calling our 
society a Church; against calling our preachers Ministers.” 


The Correspondence of Dr. Coke with Bishop White, in 
1791, the former proposing to Bishop White, that the Metho- 


* Wesley’s Works, Vol. VII., p. 188. 
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dist preachers should be re-ordained by our Bishop ; and the 
Correspondence of Dr. Coke with Mr. Wilberforce in 1813, 
proposing that himself be made Bishop in India, prove con- 
clusively, that neither did Dr. Coke, nor the Methodist preachers 
in America, then pretend to have really any gift of Orders from 
Mr. Wesley, either in fact, or in the intention of Mr. Wesley 
himself. The “appointment” of Dr. Coke as Superintendent, 
in Mr. Wesley’s private chamber, in 1784, was done, not as an 
Ordination, or Consecration, but to accomplish a private object 
of Dr. Coke himself. It cannot be pretended that it made 
Dr. Coke a Bishop ; first, because Mr. Wesley himself was 
only a Presbyter; and secondly, even if Lord King’s theory, 
on which Mr. Wesley is claimed to have acted, is taken for 
granted, to wit, that Bishops and Presbyters are one Order, 
it could not have made Dr. Coke a Bishop, for he was already 
an ordained Presbyter of the Church of England. Charles 
Wesley’s explanation, taken in connection with the history of 
the transaction itself, is the best that can be given. Said he, 
‘but John, as you see, is now a very old man.” He was now 
in his eighty-second year ; and Charles Wesley saw at a glance 
the purposes to which that appointment would be used, and at 
length perverted. In the Correspondence between John and 
Charles Wesley relative to that appointment, John Wesley 
said, “‘I no more separate from it {the Church of England] 
now, than I did in the year 1758.” We shall examine that 
pretended “ Ordination” presently, with more care. 

On “Separation from the Church ;” in his Letter to the Rev- 
erend Mr. Walker in 1756, Mr. Wesley says : 









“You advise, secondly, ‘ to keep in view also the unlawfulness of a 
separation from the Church of England.’ To this likewise I agree. 
It cannot be /awful to separate from it, unless it be unlawful to con- 
tinue in it. You advise, thirdly, ‘ fully to declare myself on this head, 
and to suffer no dispute concerning it.’ The very same thing I wrote 
to my brother from Ireland; and we have declared ourselves, without 
reserve. Fourthly, all our preachers, as well as ourselves, purpose to 
continue in the Church of England.’’* 





* Works, Vol. VII., p. 276. 
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In the Minutes of Conference for 1770, we find John Wesley 
saying : 


“Carefully avoid whatever has a tendency to separate men from 
the Church. O! use every means to prevent this. 1. Exhort all our 
people to keep close to the Church and the Sacrament. 2. Warn them 
all against nicety in hearing—a prevailing evil. 3. Warn them also 
against despising the prayers of the Church. 4. Against calling our 
Society ‘the Church.’ 5. Against calling our preachers ‘ ministers,’ 
our houses, ‘ meeting houses ;’ call them plain preaching-houses, or 
chapels. But some may say, ‘ our own service is public worship.’. Yes, 
but not such as supersedes the Church Service. If it were designed 
to be instead of the Church Service, it would be essentially defective, 
for it seldom has the four grand parts of Public Prayer, Deprecation, 
Petition, Intercession, and Thanksgiving. If the people put ours in 
the room of the Church Service, we hurt them that stay with us, and 
ruin them that leave us. Let this be well observed: I fear, when the 
Methodists leave the Church, God will leave them.” 


In 1787, four years before his death, and in the 84th year of 
his age, we find the following entry in his Journal : 


“T went over to Deptford; but it seemed I was got into a den 
of lions. Most of the leading men of the Society were mad for sepa- 
rating from the Church. I endeavored to reason with them, but in 
vain; they had neither sense nor even good manners left. At length, 
after meeting the whole Society, I told them, ‘if youare resolved, you 
may have your Service in Church hours; but, remember, from that 
time you will see my face no more.’ This struck deep; and from that 
hour I have heard no more of separation from the Church.’’* 


In 1789, about two years only before his death, his language 
is, in “‘ Thoughts on Separation,” 


“T never had any design of separating from the Church. I have 
no such design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general de- 
sign it; when I am no more seen. I do, and will do all that is in my 
power to prevent such an event. Nevertheless, in spite of all I can 
do, many of them will separate from it : although I am apt to think not 
one half, perhaps not a third of them. These will be so bold and in- 
judicious as to form a separate party, which consequently will dwindle 
away into a dry, dull separate party. In flat opposition to these, I 
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declare once more, that I live and die a member of the Church of 
England: AND THAT NONE WHO REGARD MY JUDGMENT OR ADVICE 
WILL EVER SEPARATE FROM IT.”’* 


At the Conference of that year, 1789, about a hundred 
preachers were present ; he says : 

“The case of separation from the Church was largely considered, 
and we were all unanimous against it.”’t 


In 1758, Mr. Wesley prepared and published Twelve Rea- 
sons against Separation from the Church of England, which 
we give almost entire. He elsewhere declared, that those of his 
disciples who left the Church of England, left Methodism also, 
and were drawn off into the Anabaptist and other heresies ; 
nor can it be doubted, that the modeling of Methodism after 
the English Church has been a great secret of its vitality 
and success. He says: 


“WHETHER it be lawful or no (which itself may be disputed, 
being not so clear a point as some may imagine,) it is by no means 
expedient for us to separate from the Established Church :— 

“1. Because it would be a contradiction to the solemn and repeated 
declarations which we have made in all manner of ways, in preaching, 
in print, and in private conversation. 

“2. Because (on this as well as on many other accounts) it would 
give huge occasion of offence tu those who seek and desire occasion— 
to all the enemies of God and His truth. 

“ 3. Because it would exceedingly prejudice against us many who fear, 
yea, who love God, and thereby hinder their receiving so much, per- 
haps any farther benefit from our preaching. 

_ 4, Because it would hinder multitudes of those, who neither love 
nor fear God, from hearing us at all. 

« 5. Because it would occasion many hundreds, if not some thousands 
of these who are now united with us, to separate from us; yea, and 
some of those who have a deep work of grace in their souls. 


“6. Because it would be throwing balls of wild-fire among them 
that are now quiet in the land. We are now sweetly united together 
in love. We mostly think and speak the same thing. But this would 





* Works, Vol. VIL. p. 326. + Works, Vol. IV., p. 727. 
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occasion inconceivable strife and contention, between those who left, 
and those who remained in the Church, as well as between those who 
left us, and those who remained with us; nay, and between those very 
persons who remained, as they were variously inclined one way or 
other. 

“7, Because, whereas controversy is now asleep, and we in great 
measure, live peaceably with all men, so that we are strangely at leisure 
to spend our whole time and strength in enforcing plain, practical, vital 
religion. (O what would many of our forefathers have given to have 
enjoyed so blessed a calm!) This would utterly banish peace from 
among us, and that without hope of its return. It would engage me 
for one, in a thousand controversies, both in public and private ; (for I 
should be in conscience obliged to give the reasons of my conduct, 
and to defend those reasons against all opposers,) and so take me off 
from those more useful labors, which might otherwise employ the 
short remainder of my life. 

“8. Because to form the plan of a new Church would require infi- 
nite time and care, (which might be far more profitably bestowed,) 
with much more wisdom, and greater depth and extensiveness of 
thought, than any of us are masters of. 


“9. Because, from some having barely entertained a distant thought 
of this, evil fruits have already followed, such as prejudice against the 
Clergy in general; and aptness to believe ill of them ; contempt, not 
without a degree of bitterness, of Clergymen, as such, and a sharpness 
of language towards the whole order, utterly unbecoming either gen- 
tlemen or Christians. 

“10. Because the experiment has been so frequently tried already, 
and the success never answered the expectation. God has, since the 
Reformation, raised up from time to time many witnesses of pure reli- 
gion. If these lived and died (like John Arndt, Robert Bolton, and 
many others) in the Churches to which they belonged, notwithstanding 
the wickedness which overflowed both the teachers and the people 
therein, they spread the leaven of true religion far and wide, and were 
more and more useful, till they went to paradise. But if, upon any 
provocation or consideration whatever they separated, and founded 
distant parties, their influence was more and more confined; they 
grew less and less useful to others, and generally lost the spirit of re- 
ligion themselves in the spirit of controversy. 

“11. Because we have melancholy instances of this even now be- 
fore our eyes. Many have, in our memory, left the Church, and form- 
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ed themselves into distinct bodies. And certainly, some of them, from 
a real persuasion, that they should do God more service. But have 
any separated themselves and prospered? Have they been either 
more holy, or more useful than they were before ? 

“12. Because, by such a separation, we should not only throw away 
the peculiar glorying which God has given us, that we do and will 
suffer all things for our brethren’s sake, though the more we love 
them, the less we be loved; but should act in direct contradiction to 
that very end, for which we believe God hath raised us up. The chief 
design of His providence in sending us out, is undoubtedly to quicken 
our brethren. And the first message of all our preachers is to the lost 
sheep of the Church of England. Now would it not be a flat contra- 
diction to this design, to separate from the Church? These things 
being considered, we cannot apprehend (whether it be lawful in itself 
or no) that it is lawful for us: were it only on this ground, that it is 
by no means expedient. 

* * * * «Tf it be said, ‘But at the Church we are fed with 
chaff, whereas at the Meeting we have wholesome food;’ we answer, 
(i.) The prayers of the Church are not chaff; they are substantial food 
for any who are alive to God. (ii.) The Lord’s Supper is not chaff; 
but pure and wholesome for all who receive it with upright hearts. 
Yea, (iii.) In almost all the sermons we hear there, we hear many great 
and important truths; and whoever has a spiritual discernment may 
easily separate the chaff from the wheat therein. (iv.) How little is 
the case mended at the Meeting? Either the teachers are “ new light” 
men, or they are predestinarians. Now, whatever this may be to them 
who were educated therein, yet to those of our brethren who have 
lately embraced it, repeated experience shews it is not wholesome 
food ; rather, to them it has the effect of deadly poison. In a short 
time it destroys all their zealforGod. * * * * Lastly, where- 
as we are surrounded on every side by those who are equally enemies 
to us and to the Church of England; and whereas these are long prac- 
tised in this war, and skilled in all the objections against it; while our 
brethren on the other hand are quite strangers to them all, and so, on 
a sudden, know not how to answer them; it is highly expedient for 
every preacher to he provided with sound answers to those objections, 
and then to instruct the societies where he labors, how to defend them- 
selves against those assaults; * * * that they may xo more be 
tost to and fro by every wind of doctrine ; but being settled in one 
mind and one judgment, by solid Scriptural and rational arguments, 
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may grow up in all things into Him who is our Head, even Jesus 


Christ.” JOHN WESLEY. 
Mr. Charles Wesley says : 


“T think myself bound in duty, to add my testimony to my Broth- 
er’s. His twelve reasons against our ever separating from the Church 
of England, are mine also. I subscribe to them with all my heart. 
Only with regard to the first, I am quite clear, that it is neither expe- 
dient nor LAWFUL for me to separate. And I never had the least in- 
clination or temptation so todo. My affection for the Church is as 
strong as ever; and I clearly see my calling, which is to live and die 
in her Communion. This, therefore, I am determined to do, the Lord 
being my helper.’’* 

CHARLES WESLEY. 


Twenty years after, in 1778, he says in a letter : 


“ The original Methodists were all of the Church of England; and 
the more awakened they were, the more zealously they adhered to it 
in every point, both of doctrine and discipline. Hence we inserted in 
the very first Rules of our Society, “ They that leave the Church, leave 
us.” And this we did, not as a point of prudence, but a point of con- 
science. * * * J myself find more life in the Church Prayers, 
than in any formal extemporary prayers of Dissenters. Nay, I find 
more profit in Sermons on either good tempers, or good works, than in 
what are vulgarly called Gospel Sermons. That term has now be- 
come a mere cant word. I wish none of our Society would use it. 
It has no determinate meaning. Let but a pert self-sufficient animal, 
that has neither sense nor grace, bawl out something about Christ, or 
his blood, or justification by faith, and his hearers cry out, “ What a 
fine Gospel Sermon!” Surely, the Methodists have not so learned 
Christ.” 

But it will be said, that, at the time of the appointment of 
Dr. Coke as Superintendent of the Methodists in America in 
1784, Mr. Wesley also “ordained” Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vesey as Elders and Presbyters for the American 
Methodists, for the purpose of baptizing and administering 
the Lord’s Supper; and, that in that act, he did pretend to 
ordain. John Wesley’s own account of the matter is contained 





* Wesley's Works, New York: Waugh & Mason, 1832. Vol. VII., pp. 293-8. 
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in a paper “On Separation from the Church,” dated August 
30, 1785, one year after the appointment of those men. He 
Says : 


“ Judging this to be a case of real necessity, 1 took a step which, 
for peace and quietness, I had refrained from taking for many years ; 
I exercised that power which I am fully persuaded the Great Shep- 
herd and Bishop of the Church has given me. I appointed three of 
our laborers to go and help them, by not only preaching the Word of 
God, but likewise by administering the Lord’s Supper and baptizing 
their children, throughout that vast tract of land a thousand miles 
long and some hundreds broad. 

“ These are the steps which, not of choice, but of necessity, I have 
slowly and deliberately taken. If any one is pleased to call this sep- 
aration from the Church, he may. But the Law of England does not 
call it so; nor can any one be properly said to do so, unless, out of 
conscience, he refuses to join in the Service, and partakes of the Sac- 
raments administered therein.” 


To this there are several things to be said. 1. The act of 
appointing those men was put distinctly by Mr. Wesley on the 
ground of “ real necessity.” He had traveled in America, had 
seen the spiritual destitution, and the unworthy character of 
many of the Church of England Clergymen there. In 1780 
he had earnestly appealed to the Bishop of London to ordain 
men for America; but in vain. It will be remembered that 
our own Bishop White, under the same plea, once suggested a 
similar temporary expedient. 2. John Wesley was then eighty- 
one years of age, and he was overpersuaded to the act by the 
importunate solicitations and the very remarkable Letter (we 
may say management) of Dr. Coke, (which Letter is still pre- 
served). 3. The act was done privately, and without the re- 
quest of the American Methodists. 4. Lord King’s sophisti- 
cal argument to prove that Bishops and Presbyters are the 
same Order, doubtless influenced Wesley’s opinion and con- 
duct ; but what that argument has to do in sustaining the 
modern Methodist theory of Episcopal power, is another ques- 
tion well worth asking. 5. Mr. Wesley, in his Letter to the 
“brethren in North America,” Sept. 10th, 1784, is careful to 
say that he “appointed” (not ordained) certain men “ to act 
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as Elders.” 6. In his Sermon, published by Mr. Wesley him- 
self in 1788 or 1789, four or five years after these “ appoint- 
ments,” and so, decisive upon the point before us, Mr. Wesley 
Says : 

“T wish all of you, who are vulgarly termed Methodists, would seri- 
ously consider what has been said. And, particularly, you whom God 
hath commissioned to call sinners to repentance. It does by no 
means follow from hence, that ye are commissioned to baptize, or to 
administer the Lord’s Supper. Ye never dreamed of this for ten or 
twenty years after ye began to preach. Ye did not then, like Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram, ‘seek the Priesthood also.’ Ye know, ‘no man 
taketh this honor unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron.’ O, contain yourselves within your own bounds !’’* 


The application to Bishop White on the part of Dr. Coke 
for the “reordination” of these Methodist preachers, shows 
conclusively that neither Mr. Wesley nor Mr. Asbury regarded 
them as having already received a valid ordination. 7. In re- 
spect to the Methodists in America, he says : 


“ Whatever there is done, either in America or Scotland, is no sep- 
aration from the Church of England. I have no thought of this; I 
have many objections against it.”’t 


8. Twe years after the appointment, he writes to Rev. F. Gar- 
retson, a Methodist preacher IN AMERICA : 


“Wherever there is any Church Service, I do not approve of any 
appointment the same hour, because I love the Church of England, 
and would assist, not oppose it, all I can.” 


9. The formal act of separation by the Methodists was not 
done in England, it was done in America, Dec. 25, 1784. 
Mr. Wesley’s views as to that assumption of power on the 
part of the Methodists in America, may be seen in his Letter 
four years after, Sept. 20, 1788, to Mr. Asbury, above quoted, 
and to which we again ask the reader’s attention. If, in this 
whole matter, Mr. Wesley is inconsistent with himself, we 
shall not attempt to explain that inconsistency; but we do 





* Sermon, 39. + Works, Vol. VIL, p. 315. { Works, Vol. VIL, p. 185. 
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put the question, whether Methodism as an institution can 
afford to staud on such a foundation ? 

The facts which we have given above in the Life of John 
Wesley, we trust will come before not a few of our Methodist 
brethren. His views upon other points, especially the Sacra- 
ments, we should like to present. We believe there are large 
numbers of their Preachers, who, to-day, have far more real 
sympathy with the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, than with Methodism in the present stage of its devel- 
opment. Methodism in a great degree has finished its work. 
It is not what it was. Its old badges of distinctive unworld- 
liness, its old tone and spirit, which made Methodism what it 
was, are gone. Its strongly marked teachings, both as to the 
Institutions and Doctrines of Grace, have given place largely 
to a modified German Rationalism. The influences, under 
which this change has been silently going on, we are not now 
‘seeking; the fact itself is indisputable, and many of the 
Methodists of the old school freely confess it. The Church 
from which it went out, on the contrary, is growing in life and 
efficiency ; and in its late ‘‘ Memorial Movement,” it has prof- 
fered the fraternal hand to all who are yearning for Unity in 
tthe One Body of Christ, that we may labor for one great end, 
the salvation of the souls for whom Christ died, and the glory 
of God. The Protestant Episcopal Church will meet this 
great question fairly. Certain great principles she can never 
‘abandon ; for they rest, not upon mere opinion, but upon un- 
doubted Facts, and are cherished by her in the deepest convic- 
tions of her conscience. But there is no good reason why 
multitudes of the Methodists, whose best life came from the 
‘Church of England, who are one with us in Doctrine, and 
are so like us in Organization and Ritual, and who will find our 
Government more representative as well as Scriptural than 
theirs,—we say there is, we believe, no sufficient reason why 
Methodists and Churchmen should not link their hearts and 
hands together, in one and the same blessed work. 
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Art. IV—EARLY ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


1. The third and Last Volume of the Voyages, Navigations, 
Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation. Col- 
lected by Richarp Hak uyt, Preacher and sometimes Stu- 
dent of Christ’s Church in Oxford. London, 1600. 


2. The General Historie of Virginia, New England and the 
Summer Islies. From their first beginning, An’. 1584 to 
the present 1624, by Captain JouN SmitH, Sometymes 
Governor of those Countries. London, 1624. 


3. Purcuas ; His Pilgrims,in Five Books. Vol. IV. Lon- 
don, 1625. 


4. The History of the first Discovery and Settlement of Vir- 
ginia, by Wrtu1am Situ, A. M., President of the College 
of William and Mary in Virginia. London, 1753. 


5. Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United 
States of America, by Francis L. Hawks, D. D., Vol. I. 
New York, 1836. 


6. The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Britannia: Col- 
lected by Witt1aM Stracuey, Gent., The first Secretary 
of the Colony, Hakluyt Society, London, 1849. 


7. Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historical Society. 
Vol. II. New York, 1853. 


8. The History of the Church of England in the Colonies and 
Foreign Dependencies of the British Empire. By the Rev. 
James 8. M. Anperson, M. A., Chaplain in ordinary to 
the Queen. London, 1856. 


9. Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia. By 
Bisoop Mgape. Philadelphia, 1857. 
CuapterR I. 1578 to 1609. 


Ir there is one department of Ecclesiastical History more 
than another, in which American Churchmen need to be inter- 
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ested and instructed, it is that which concerns the /irst plant- 
ing of the Church on this Continent. By means of School 
books, Tales, Poems and Anniversary Orations, the belief has 
been wrought into the common mind of Americans, that not 
only the love of liberty, but that education, civilization, the 
Gospel and all the institutions of Christianity were first 
brought to this country, and here planted and nourished, by 
the Puritans, flying from the oppression and persecution of 
the Church of England. To say nothing of the romance, 
which represents these Pilgrims from Holland, where they had 
dwelt in peace and quietness for eleven years, as flying from 
the cruelty of that Church, to whose “‘every Article” they did 
‘assent wholly,”* it is high time that Churchmen were more 
familiar with the facts of their own history, and of the first 
planting of the Gospel in this New World. 

A popular historian,t echoing the common sentiment in 
reference to the landing of the Pilgrim fathers, says,—‘‘It 
was the origin of New England ; it was the planting of New 
England institutions. Inquisitive historians have loved to 
mark every vestige of the Pilgrims; poets of the purest 
minds have commemorated their virtues; the noblest genius 
has been called into exercise to display their merits worthily, 
and to trace the consequences of this daring enterprise.” And 
so it has come to be a bold and startling heresy, not to believe 
that the Mayflower brought the first ray of Gospel light, and 
the true germ of Civil Liberty to this benighted land, or to 
doubt fora moment that Plymouth and Salem are the true 
Meccas of this New World. 

The truth is, however, that the first legislative representative 
Assembly held in America, was under the auspices of the Lon- 
don Company in 1619, in the Choir of the Jamestown Church, 
with the Minister of the Church for Chaplain, and the Prayer 
Book to guide their devotions. Bancroft can not help, with 
all his prejudices, acknowledging that, 





* “Seven Articles of the Church of Leyden.” + Bancroft. 
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“The London Company merits the praise of having auspicated 
liberty in America. On this ordinance Virginia created the super- 
structure of her liberties. Its influences were wide and enduring, 
and can be traced through all her history. It constituted the planta- 
tion in its infancy a nursery of freemen, and succeeding generations 
learned to cherish institutions which were as old as the prosperity of 
their fathers. It may be doubted whether any public act during the 
reign of James was of more permanent or pervading influence, and 
it reflects glory on Sir Edwin Sandys, the Earl of Southampton, and 
the patriot party of England, [all Churchmen,| that, though they were 
unable to establish guarantees of a liberal administration at home, 
they were careful to connect popular freedom inseparably with the 
life, prosperity and state of Society in Virginia.” 


Let it be known then that ‘‘ American Liberty” was born 
and well nursed, before the ‘‘blarney stone of New England” 
was ever heard of. 

There is something te be said concerning this subject, that 
pertains to a very different system from that which was 
brought to New England in 1620, and which will carry the 
reader back to a much earlier date. But how few of the pres- 
ent age and generation know anything of the early efforts of 
the members of the Church of England, towards establishing 
the pure and Apostolic Faith in this new found world, and 
consecrating to God’s glory the first settlement of the British 
name in America? Of those “daring enterprises” little or 
nothing has ever been said by way of eulogy. Indeed there 
has been a studied silence in regard to them, in all our popu- 
lar histories. Neither poetry, nor romance, nor oratory have 
been employed to magnify the piety and heroism of the patrons 
and leaders of those early ventures in the cause of Christ, or 
to preserve in their posterity a grateful remembrance of their 
virtues. And yet, men of higher purpose, of holier zeal, or of 
a more self-sacrificing spirit, have been rarely found in any age 
of the Church. We, who now enjoy the fruits of their faith 
and devotion, have been too long content with this ignorance 
of their history, and indifference to theirmemory. To give a 
complete account of their labors and achievements, will be im- 
possible in the present undertaking. The most we can hope 
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for will be the partial rescue of their memories from the shame- 
ful forgetfulness into which they have fallen. 

The title of our Article, and the list of works placed at the 
head, will indicate its purpose, as well as point out the period 
to which we shall confine our attention. The work of the 
Rev. Mr. Anderson, the second edition of which appeared in 
1856,* is a most valuable contribution to the early history of 
the Church in this country, and we shall have the most fre- 
quent occasion to refer to its contents. 

It is to the religious and Missionary zeal, manifested in the 
first settlement of the American Continent by Englishmen, 
that we desire now to call attention. It is very commonly 
thought, that this whole work was in the hands of those who 
had no higher purpose than worldly gain and ambition, or an 
escape from the restraints of civilized and Christian society, to 
the wild license of a new country. But no one can become 
familiar with the history of these events, without learning, 
that a genuine love for the souls of those who were sitting in 
darkness, and a holy zeal for the extension of the Church of 
Christ, was the animating spirit with many of the early pro- 
moters of American colonization. 

This was a period of sad contentions, civil and religious, at 
home, and of threatening national jealousies and conflicts 
abroad, It was a mostunpromising time either for Missionary 
effort or commercial enterprise. And it must ever be a cause 
of animating gratitude, to every lover of our pure and Apos- 
tolic Faith, that amid the confessed religious declension of 
that period, and in spite of the restraints imposed upon the 
Church by a vacillating and faithless State Government, there 
were found men of such true Christian zeal, as to undertake 
the planting of the Church of Christ in this far off wilderness. 
Still it will not surprise us, that such a work should have been 
undertaken, when we come to know the devout and earnest 
character of those Clergymen and Laymen of the Church of 
England, who were among its chief promoters. 

That many persons should have been drawn into the enter- 
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prise of settling a new country, whose purpose was less de- 
voted, may well be supposed. Indeed it were hardly possible, 
in the nature of things, that this should not be so. The 
bravery, the virtue and the patriotism of the leading spirits in 
any great movement for a country’s good, are rarely found in 
the same measure in all the subordinates. And that the mere 
love of adventure, or the hope of retrieving their broken for- 
tunes in this new land of promise, induced many to join the 
early expeditions to this country, can not be doubted. But 
the point we have in view, is to bring to light that nobler pur- 
pose which animated many of the leaders of this undertaking, 
and to shew that the conversion of the natives, and the estab- 
lishing of the Church of Christ, was with them the first and 
controlling motive. 

Neither do we mean to say, that after years did not witness 
a sad falling away in the execution of this noble design. 
When a faithless king had wrested from the Virginia Com- 
pany the Charter under which they had begun a Mission in 
behalf of the Church, and turned an enterprise which had 
been conducted ina spirit of the loftiest devotion and self- 
sacrifice, into an instrument for the accomplishment of his own 
sinister purposes, then indeed the glory of this enterprise was 
sullied. When the interested courtiers of the king, and the 
corrupt and ambitious politicians that surrounded his throne 
obtained a voice in those councils which had been influenced 
by the devoted sons of the Church, then came, not only “a 
black and melancholy chasm in the place of order and arrange- 
ment,” but a sad decline in the whole spirit and purpose of the 
work. 

As we proceed, we desire to call special attention to this 
point. It wasin A.D., 1624, that, in the arbitrary and tyran- 
nical exercise of the prerogative of the Crown, the charter of 
the Company that had undertaken the settlement of Virginia 
was abrogated, and its spiritual interests greatly damaged. 

Before speaking of those efforts which resulted in the per- 
manent settlement of this country, we desire to trace briefly 
this same religious and missionary element in the early voy- 
ages of discovery, by the English, while they had as yet ob- 
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tained no permanent lodgment in the Western continent. The 
work of Colonization was slow, and met with many disappoint- 
ments and failures: but it was prosecuted with a spirit of 
hopefulness and determination, that no discouragements could 
repress. A melancholy interest attaches to one of the earliest 
voyages undertaken in this religious spirit. And itis a matter 
of no little satisfaction that we have on record the name of the 
Clergyman of the Reformed Church of England, who thus 
early undertook to be a Missionary to distant lands. This 
was “‘ Master Richard Stafford,” who, in 1553, in the reign of 
Edward VI., accompanied an expedition under Sir Hugh Wil- 
loughby, undertaken by a company of “merchant adventurers 
for the discovery of Regions, Dominions, Islands and places 
unknown.” 

The regulations laid down for the godly deportment of the 
men composing this company, and the provision made for the 
“devout reading of the Word of God, and for daily public 
prayer, morning and evening,” shew the spirit of piety that 
actuated the leaders of this undertaking. Its fate however 
was a sad one. ‘T'wo ofthe vessels, including the one in which 
the minister sailed, were frozen up in a haven of Russian Lap- 
land, and there was not a single survivor of either crew to tell 
the story of their sufferings or of their death. In these, how- 
ever, they were provided with the word of God, and the Or- 
dinances and Ministrations of his Church, by the godly fore- 
sight of those who had commissioned them to their fatal er- 
rand. This expedition had hardly sailed, when the English 
nation were called to mourn the early death of the pious young 
King, under whose auspices, and by whose commands it had 
gone forth. 

The bitter reign of Mary could be expected to produce little, 
either in the way of commercial enterprise, or of propagating 
the reformed Faith ; but,in the account of a voyage under- 
taken by Pet and Jackman in the early part of Elizabeth’s 
reign, for the discovery of Cathay, we have incidental notice 
of the provision made for divine worship, in the direction to 
‘observe good order in their daily service, and to pray unto 
God,” as the only means of their prosperity. There is »hun- 
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dant incidental evidence of this devout spirit, in these exper- 
iments at colonization, to which we can but briefly refer. 

Sir Humfrey Gilbert, the half-brother of Ralegh, obtained 
his patent from Elizabeth in 1578, “for the inhabiting and 
planting of our people in America.” He is described, as being 
a “learned knight and gallant sea adventurer,” and there is 
touching evidence in the sequel of his history, that he lived 
‘in such a state, as never to be afraid to die.” One of the 
Articles of this first Charter ever granted for the establish- 
ment of an English Colony, enacts that the laws and ordinan- 
ces “be not against the true Christian faith or religion now 
professed in the Church of England.” 

The historian of this expedition, who alone returned again to 
England, says that “a glorious opportunity was thus given to 
sow the seed of eternal life in those lands of heathenism ;” and 
he makes the distinct acknowledgment, that this ‘‘ must be the 
chief intent of such as shall make an attempt that way; or 
else whatsoever is builded upon other foundation shall never 
obtain happy success or continuance.” Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, the pious intent with which this voyage was undertaken, 
its history was brief and disastrous. Gilbert did not sail from 
England till the eleventh of June, 1583, and he landed his 
company at Newfoundland on Sunday, the 4th of August. 
Here mutiny, sickness and robbery, so soon thinned their num- 
bers, that the survivors were glad to turn their two remaining 
vessels toward the shores of England, before they had passed a 
month in their new home. Their gallant Commander was lost 
at sea on this homeward voyage. He had embarked with some 
of his company in a small vessel of only ten tons, for the pur- 
pose of exploring the coasts of Newfoundland, and now refused 
to go on board the larger ship, saying ‘he would not forsake 
his little company with whom he had already shared so many 
storms and perils.” Both vessels were overtaken by a violent 
storm in the parallel of the Azores, and Gilbert is described, 
at the moment of greatest danger, “‘as sitting abaft with a 
booke in his hand and crying out to those in the other ship, as 
often as they approached within hearing, ‘we are as neare to 
heaven by sea as by land.’” That same night this little vessel 
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with her crew and gallant Christian Commander, “was de- 
voured and swallowed up of the sea.’’* 

But there is on record the history of two voyages that more 
directly concern the purpose in hand, undertaken by the cele- 
brated navigator, Martin Frobisher, in 1577 and 1578, the first 
one, a year before Gilbert received his charter. Hakluyt’s ac- 
count of these voyages furnishes us with several interesting par- 
ticulars. It does not appear that any clergyman accompanied 
the first voyagers, but they did not set out upon their perilous 
undertaking, without applying devoutly to the source of all 
true strength and courage. Frobisher’s own Journal contains 
the following interesting entry : 

“On Whit-Sunday, being the 26th of May, Anno. 1577, early in 
the morning we weighed anker at Blackwall, and fell that tyde down 
to Grauesend, where we remained vntil! Monday at night. On Monday 
morning, the 27th of May, aboord the Ayde, we received ail the Com- 
munion by the Minister of Grauesend, and prepared us as good 
Christians towards God, and resolute men, for all fortunes, and to- 
wards night we departed to Tilberry Hope.” 


The next voyage of Frobisher, in the year 1578, is one of 
much more interest, as he took with him Master Richard 
Wolfall, the first Clergyman of the Church of England, who 
celebrated the Ordinances of Christ’s institution in America. 
Before sailing from England, certain regulations for the guid- 
ance of the adventurers were drawn up, of which the following 
is an extract : 

“ Articles and orders to be observed for the Fleete, set down by 
Capt. Frobisher, Generall, and delivered to every man in writing : 

“1. Imprimis, to banish swearing, dice and card playing, and filthy 
communication, and to serve God twice a day with the ordinary ser- 
vice of usuall in the Churches of England, and to cleare the glasset 
according to the old order of England.”’} 

This regulation is a gratifying evidence of the sober and re- 
ligious spirit, in which these brave adventurers entered upon 
their perilous voyage. 

The first notice we have of the services cf this Clergyman, 
is in the following entry in Frobisher’s Journal, describing the 
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feelings of the party on rejoining some of their comrades, whom 
they had supposed to be lost : 


“Here euery man greatly rejoyced of their happie meeting, and 
welcommed one another after the sea manner with their great ordinance, 
and when each party had ripped vp their sundrie fortunes and perils 
past, they highly praysed God, and altogither vpon their knees, gaue 
him due humble and heartie thanks; and Maister Wolfall, a learned 
man, appointed by her Majesties Councell to be their Minister and 
Preacher, made vnto them a godly sermon, exhorting them especially 
to be thankful to God for their strange and miraculous deliuerance in 
those so dangerous places, and putting them in mind of the vncertain- 
ties of man’s life, willed them to make themselues always readie as 
resolute men to enjoy and accept thankefully whatsoeuer aduenture 
His diuine Prouidence should appoint.’’* 


The following quaint account of this devoted Minister, 
shows us what kind of men were found in those days to enter 
upon these perilous adventures. The Journal goes on to say 
of him: 


“This Maister Wolfall, being well seated and settled at home in 
his owne countrey, with a good and large liuing, having a good honest 
woman to wife, and very towardly children, being of good reputation 
among the best, refused not to take in hand this painefull voyage, for 
the onely care he had to saue soules and to reforme these Infidels, if it 
were possible, to Christianitie; and also, partly for the great desire 
that he had, that this notable voyage so well begunne, might be 
brought to perfection; and therefore he was contented to stay the 
whole yeare, if occasion had serued, being in euery necessary action 
as forward as the resolutest man of all. Wherefore, in this behalfe, 
he may rightly be called a true Pastor and Minister of God’s Word, 
which for the profite of his flock spared not to venture his owne life.” 


Toward the end of Frobisher’s Journal, we find the following 
interesting entry : 


“On the 30th of August Master Wolfall, on Winter’s Fornace, 
preached a godly sermon, which being ended, he celebrated also a 
Communion upon the land, at the partaking whereof was the Captaine 
of the Anne Francis, and many other gentlemen and souldiers, Ma- 
riners and Miners with him. This celebration of the diuine mystery 
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was the first signe, seale and confirmation of Christ’s name, death and 
passion, euer knowen in these quarters. The said Mr. Wolfall made 
sermons, and celebrated the Communion at sundry other times, in 
seuerall and sundry ships, because the whole company could neuer 
meet together at any other place.’’* 


We are indebted to the faithful labors of Richard Hakluyt, 
a Clergyman of the same Church,—of whom we shall yet 
speak more fully—for the preservation of this interesting 
event in the history of our religion in this country. It was 
the year 1578 that witnessed this early preaching of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and celebration of the Sacrament of His death 
in this far off wilderness. And the reader will notice that this 
was forty-two years before the landing of the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth, and fifty-one years before they had an ordained 
Minister among them.t The Straiis in the 63d parallel of 
north latitude, which still bear the name of Frobisher, will at 
once point out to the reader the inhospitable shores upon 
which this daring navigator landed his company. Their effort 
to make a permanent settlement in those ‘‘ moss grown barrens 
of the Esquimaux,” proved a sad failure. After numerous 
disasters the plan was abandoned, and the few vessels left of a 
“ magnificent fleet” returned laden with a worthless black ore 
that abounded in those regions. This is the last we hear of 
this enterprise, but notwithstanding its failure it is deeply in- 
teresting to us, by reason of the devout spirit in which it was 
undertaken, and the evident purpose to sanctify the entrance 
of civilization into a new world with the ministrations of our 
holy religion. 

Sir George Peckham testifies to the existence of this same 
religious and missionary feeling, in a discourse written in 1583, 
concerning the planting of English Colonies in America, and 
thereby extending the knowledge of the true God. He says: 

“Those countries are at this day inhabited with savages who have 
no knowledge of God. Is it not therefore, I say, to be lamented that 
those poor Pagans, so long living in ignorance and idolatry, and in 
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sort thirsting after Christianity, that our hearts are so hardened, that 
few or none can be found, which will put to their helping hands and 
apply themselves to the relieving of the miserable and wretched 
estate of these sillie souls.’’* 

Numerous instances of this same spirit might be given. The 
following, which concerns a voyage of Capt. Luke Fox, in 
search of a North-West Passage, a few years later, will serve 
as an illustration. He says: ‘‘ My greatest care was to have 
my men of godly conversation, * * * for all our dependances 
was upon God only, for I had neither private ambition or 
vaine glory.” 

The following are among the “Orders and Articles” for the 
government of the voyage : 


“ Forasmuch as the good success and prosperity of every action 
doth consist in the due service and glorifying of God, knowing that 
not only our being and preservation, but the prosperity of all our 
actions and enterprizes doe immediately depend upon His Almighty 
goodness and mercy, of which this being none of the least, eyther of 
nature or quality. * * * 

“1, That all the whole company, as well officers as others, shall 
duly repair every day, twice at the call of the bell, to heare public 
prayers to be read (such as are authorized by the Church,) and that 
in a godly and decent manner as good Christians ought. 

“2. That no man shall swear by the name of God, nor use any 
prophane oath, or blaspheme His holy name, upon pain of severe 
punishment. 

“8. That all men duly observe the watch, as well at anchor as 
under sayle, and at the discharge thereof, the boatswain or his mate 
shall call up the other; all praising God together, with psalme and 
prayers. And so committing ourselves, both soules and bodies, ship 
and goods, to God’s merciful preservation, we beseech him to steer, 
direct and guide us, from the beginning to the end of our voyage; 
which Hee make prosperous unto us, Amen.’’t 


Let us return, however, to those efforts in which we are more 
directly interested. Neither Gilbert’s nor Frobisher’s failure 
could check the spirit of adventure that was now fully aroused 
in the English people. Sir Walter Ralegh had been interested 
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in the disastrous attempt of his brother, and had himself ac- 
companied the first expedition; but, nothing daunted, now he 
set himself to new and more persevering efforts. Gilbert’s 
brave and pious spirit seemed to inspire him with increased 
courage and determination, and to call upon him, from his 
lonely grave, in a distant and untraversed sea, to renew their 
efforts to plant civilization and Christianity in the new world. 

The history of this celebrated ‘‘ Knight and Gentleman,” 
and his efforts in promoting the early settlements in America, 
are so well known, that we shall only refer to them so far as is 
necessary to the illustration of their religious character. 

In 1584 Raleigh obtained from Elizabeth a fresh Patent, re- 
newing to him and his heirs the powers which had been vested 
in his brother. It contained also the same provision for the 
establishment of ‘the true Christian faith nowe professed in 
England.” Under this Patent, two expeditions were immedi- 
ately sent out, one of which was committed to the charge of 
‘Sir Richard Greenville, an officer of high distinction. It con- 
sisted of a fleet of seven sail, and carried a company of up- 
wards of one hundred men. On the 26th of June, 1585, they 
landed on the Island of Roanoak, about five miles from the 
mainland of what is now North Carolina, where they were left 
in charge of Master Ralph Lane; with whom, however, there 
was associated one of the foremost men of science in that age. 
This was Thomas Hariot, the preceptor of Ralegh, whose 
reputation as an astronomer and mathematician has come 
down to our own day. But his name is associated with nobler 
efforts even than these, and his own published history of this 
expedition shows how faithfully he labored, though but a 
Layman, to impart the knowledge of Christ to these “ poor 
infidels.” 


“Many times, (he says) and in every towne where I came, accord- 
ing as I was able, I made declarations of the contents of the Bible, 
that therein was set foorth the true and only God and His mightie 
workes, that therein was contained the true doctrine of salvation 
through Christ, with many particularities of miracles and chiefe 
points of religion, as I was able then to utter and thought fit for the 
time. And although I told them the booke materially and of itselfe 
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was not of any such vertue as I thought they did conceive, but onely 
the doctrine therein conteined ; yet would many be glad to touch it, 
to embrace it, to kisse it, to hold it to their breastes and heads, and 
stroke over all their body with it, to show their hungry desire of that 
knowledge which was spoken of.” 

Again he says : 

“The Wiroans (or Chief) with whom we dwelt, called Wingina, 
and many of his people, would bee glad many times to be with us at 
our prayers, and many times call upon us, both in his owne towne, as 
also in others, whither hee sometimes accompanied us, to pray and 
sing psalmes, hoping thereby to be partaker of the same effects 
which we, by the same means, also expected. T'wise this Wiroans 
was so grievously sicke that he was like to die, and as he lay languish- 
ing, doubting of any helpe by his owne priestes, and thinking hee was 
in such danger for offending us, and thereby our God, sent for some of 
us to pray and bee a meanes to our God that it would please Him 
either that he might live, or after death dwell with Him in blisse ; so 
likewise were the requests of many others in the like case.’”’* 


Here is the very best evidence that can be given of the 
Christian zeal and faithfulness of the members of the Church 
of England in their efforts to colonize these distant lands. 
And it is surely matter of grateful recollection, that in the ab- 
sence of an ordained Minister, there was found at that early 
day, a devout and earnest Layman to “hold up the light of 
Christianity to the uncivilized tribes of this mighty Conti- 
nent.” But little more than eight months, however, served to 
bring this Colony of Lane’s to the last extremity. And it was 
only the opportune arrival of Sir Frances Drake, on his way 
from the West Indies, that enabled the few survivors to regain 
their homes in England. 

In 1587, however, Ralegh sent out another Colony, consist- 
ing of one hundred men and boys and seventeen women, under 
Governor White, to which a charter was given, with the title 
of the “City of Ralegh in Virginia.” They reached the 
Island of Roanoak on the 22nd of July, and read the story of 
a second company left there by Greenville, after Drake’s visit, 
in the bones which were scattered about the deserted houses. 
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The history of the company that now entered upon the per- 
ilous work of colonization, is of more than ordinary interest. 
It records the first share of woman in these perils, the first 
births and baptisms, while it furnishes only conjecture con- 
cerning their mysterious end. Though they established friendly 
relations with the natives, it was soon found necessary that 
some one of the party should be sent home for fresh supplies. 
The Governor himself was finally persuaded to undertake this 
mission. Before he set out, however, Manteo, an Indian 
Chief, and the Governor’s own grand daughter, born but a few 
days before, were baptized. All modern histories refer to these 
baptisms without stating by whom they were performed. And 
as there is the name of no Clergyman in the list of this com- 
pany given by Hakluyt, the conclusion is unavoidable that 
these baptisms were administered by a layman. Strachy, 
however, (the Secretary of Lord De La Warr,) gives the fol- 
lowing account of them, which seems definite enough in re- 
ference to the case of Virginia Dare. Speaking of the Gov- 
ernor’s preparations for his return to England, he says: 

“He prepared the Admirall and fly-boat to sett forward with all 
speed, the whilst he established some things amongst them; and 
having christened a grand child of his own, born there, (his daughter 
being married to one of the company) and called it Virginia, he 
caused likewise Manteo, the savage, to be christened by Sir Walter 
Ralegh his appointment; and in reward of his faithfulness entitled 
him Lord of Roanoak and of Dasamonquepenk.’’* 

It seems clear enough then that White baptized his own grand 
child, named Virginia Dare, while the case of Manteo is still 
unsettled. He was baptized on the 13th of August, and she 
on the following Sunday. We have then on record the date of 
the first administration in this country of the two Sacraments 
of Christ’s appointment, according to the use and custom of 
the Church of England ; one on the shore of Baffin’s Bay on 
the 30th of August, 1578, and the-other off the shore of North 
Carolina on the 13th of August, 1587. 

White soon took leave of his comrades, as well as of his 
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daughter and her new-born child, never to see or hear of them 
again. Their subsequent history is involved in a melancholy 
gloom and uncertainty. England was now engrossed in prepa- 
rations to resist the formidable Spanish Armada, and when 
Ralegh could turn his whole attention to the relief of his 
Virginia company, they were no where to be found. The 
Island of Roanoak was a desert, and not a vestige remained of 
this Christian Colony. The conjecture has been hazarded that 
they were hospitably adopted into the tribe of Hatteras Indi- 
ans, and finally became amalgamated with them. This was 
the tradition of the natives at a later day, and was thought to 
be confirmed by the physical character of that tribe, in which 
the English and Indian race seemed to have been blended. 
Ralegh long cherished the hope of discovering some vestige of 
his unfortunate countrymen, and sent five several times to 
search for them, but even imagination received no help in its 
attempt to trace their fate.* 

Such was the melancholy end of the first American Colony 
that was graced with the presence of woman, enlivened by 
childhood, and sanctified by the rite of Christian Baptism. It 
is said, that on the almost uninhabited Island of Roanoak, the 
ruins of the fort may still be seen, around which the cottages 
of these first settlers were built, and that the hardy pilots and 
wreckers traverse these lonely shores all unconscious of the 
moving associations by which they are surrounded. But no 
American Churchman can look with feelings of indifference 
even upon that desert Island, where the pure Word of God was 
first read to the poor Indian by a devout layman of the 
Mother Church, and where the first of these rude souls of the 
forest was admitted into the Fold of Christ, through the ap- 
pointed door of Baptism. 

We are now approaching that period in the history of Amer- 
ican Colonization, that witnessed more successful results, than 
any we have yet referred to. Before speaking of them in de- 
tail, however, we must notice here the important agency in this 
work, of one to whom but scanty justice has ever been done, 
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and whose memory is far too little known and revered by Amer- 
icans, generally, or even by American Churchmen. This was 
Richard Hakluyt, to whose invaluable work we have had 
such frequent occasion to refer. He was a Clergyman of the 
Church of England, and was first Prebendary in the Cathedral 
of Bristol, and afterwards of Westminster. Early in his youth 
he manifested great interest in the history of new countries, 
voyages and travels, and has left in his writings an enduring 
testimony to the perseverance and zeal with which he pursued 
this branch of learning. Fuller, in giving an account of the 
manner in which his work was made up, from pamphlets, small 
treatises, private letters, &c., says, that it was “‘a work of great 
honor to England.” He was not only a chronicler, however, 
of other’s doings in this line, but took an earnest and efficient 
part himself in the discovery and settlement of this country. 
The historian, Robertson, says, “that he was the most active 
and efficacious promoter of this work, and that England is more 
indebted to him for its American possessions than to any man 
of that age.” And Bancroft calls him “the enlightened friend 
and able documentary historian of these Commercial enter- 
prises, a man whose fame should be vindicated and asserted in 
the land which he helped to colonize.” There is abundant 
evidence, that in all his labors to this end, Hakluyt was ani- 
mated by the loftiest motives, and the most earnest Christian 
zeal, He wrote to Ralegh, urging him to persevere in his work 
of colonizing Virginia, and declaring that the glory of God is 
the great end to which the extension of the borders of a Christ- 
ian State should be subservient. He assured him, that he 
could raise neither a grander monument, nor leave a brighter 
name to future generations, than the evidence that he had 
therein sought to restrain the fierceness of the barbarian, and 
enlighten his darkened mind by the knowledge of the true God. 
Speaking further of the different objects men had in view in 
the prosecution of their discoveries, and admitting that they 
were the fewest in number, who sought the glory of God and 
the saving of the souls of the, poor and blind infidels, he says 
to Ralegh,— 
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“ Yet because divers honest and well-disposed persons are entered 
already into this your business, and that I know you mean hereafter to 
send some such good Churchmen thither, as may truly say with the 
Apostle, we seek not yours, but you: I conceive great comfort of the 
success of this your action, hoping that the Lord, whose power is wont 
to be perfected in weakness, will bless the feeble foundations of your 
building.” 

Again, in the Epistle Dedicatorie, to his “ Virginia Richly 
Valued,” published in 1609, Hakluyt thus addresses the Vir- 
ginia Council : 

“T trust all things shall be so prudently carried, that the painfull 
Preachers shall be reverenced and cherished, the valiant and forward 
soldier respected, the diligent rewarded, the coward emboldened, the 
weak and sick relieved, the mutinous suppressed, the reputation of 
the Christians among the Savages preserved, our most holy Faith ex- 
alted, all Paganism and Idolatrie by little and little extinguished, 
And here reposing and resting myself upon this sweete hope, I cease, 
beseeching the Almightie to bless this good work in your hands ¢o the 
honour and glorie of His most holy name.” 


It was in this spirit, that this learned and laborious Clergy- 
man led on in that heroic work which was yet to result in plant- 
ing the Church of Christ in a new world. And we may be as- 
sured, that a man of his earnest piety would do all in his 
power to turn these enterprises to the true glory of God. It 
is because such a man, together with associates of a kindred 
purpose and spirit did lead in this undertaking, that we are 
enabled to trace this golden thread of faith in God, and devo- 
tion to his Church, through all these attempts to settle the 
British name and authority in this country. It appears from 
a statement in Smith’s ‘‘ Advertisements for the Unexperienced 
Planters,” that in 1605, Hakluyt himself was appointed to be 
the Minister at Jamestown, by the Virginia Council, and con- 
firmed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that it was by 
his authority that Robert Hunt was sent out. 

We may say again, that we are far from claiming, that all 
who took part in this adventure were animated by any such 
high purpose as that which we discover in this devout and ear- 
nest servant of God. 
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We know, full well, that the thirst of gold, the lust of pow- 
er, and the love of license urged many on in these hazardous 
enterprises, and that their temporary victories, as well as their 
ultimate disasters, were oftentimes brought about through 
violence, fraud, and cruel injustice. What we claim is, that 
there were not wanting, at such a time, true and devoted sons 
of the Church, to do all they could, in the midst of the most 
appalling difficulties, to purify the stream that was now set- 
ting with new force and volume toward the Western Continent, 
and to lift up the Cross of Christ on its distant and darkened 
shores. Such was Hakluyt, John and Nicholas Ferrar, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, the Earl of Southampton, Lord de la Warr, 
and many others, whose agency in this work we shall yet notice. 

Hayluyt was instrumental in sending out an expedition from 
Bristol, in 1603, under Pring, and in 1605, another was dis- 
patched from the same port, under the command of Captain 
Weymouth, at the charge of Henry, Earl of Southampton. 

In the history of this voyage we have incidental evidence of 
this same high purpose, which we are endeavoring to trace. 
The narrator of its fortunes states, that their party refused 
an invitation, which some of the natives urged upon them, to 
push their discoveries further, because, as he says, ‘‘ We would 
not hazard so hopeful a business as this was, either for our pri- 
vate or particular ends, being more regardful of a public good, 
and promulgating God’s holy Church by planting Christianity, 
which was the interest of our adventurers, so well as ours.”® 

But the time had now come for more systematic efforts, un- 
der the sanction of the Crown, and the formalities of a char- 
tered company. Ralegh, disheartened and impoverished by 
his failures in Virginia, as well as having his attention diverted 
to more inviting prospects in South America, had already made 
over to a Company of London Merchants, all the rights and 
privileges conferred on him by Elizabeth, presenting them at 
the same time with a donation of £100 “for the propagation 
of the Christian Religion in Virginia.” 

“This was the first offering made for such a purpose; and may be 
regarded as a token of the reverence of him who made it, for that 


* Smith’s History, p. 20. 
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truth which will survive all the changing counsels of a changing 
world ; and of the desire which he felt to advance its power, amid the 
excitements and reverses of his own perilous career.’’* 


In 1606, Letters Patent were granted, by James, to two 
Colonies, one known as the London Company, and the other as 
the Plymouth Company. Hakluyt, one of the petitioners to 
the Crown for this Charter, was also one of the London Com- 
pany, and took an active share in its management till the time 
of his death. 

Before following the fortunes of this Colony, we desire to 
take notice here of an effort to plant the Church in New Eng- 
land, by the Plymouth Company, of which very little seems to 
be known in these days. The territory appropriatcd to this 
Company extended from the 38th to the 45th degree of North 
latitude. The Charter was assigned to several gentlemen and 
merchants of Bristol, Exeter, and Plymouth, and Sir George 
Popham, Chief Justice, became its Governor and Patron. 
Though this expedition set sail several months later than that 
of the Virginia Company, its brief story will be better told in 
this connection. It is of special interest, in our present under- 
taking, because it brought out the first English Clergyman 
who was privileged to set up the ministrations of the Gospel 
on the shores of New England. The name of this Clergyman, 
together with the fortunes of the Colony, are preserved in the 
account of William Strachey, Secretary to Lord Delaware, re- 
published by the Hakluyt Society in 1849.¢ In June, 1607, 
two ships, with one hundred and twenty persons, set sail for™ 
the shores of the new world, under the command of George 
Popham, a kinsman of the Chief Justice, and Ralegh Gilbert, 
nephew of Sir Walter Ralegh. 

On the 9th of August, (Sunday,) they landed on an Island, 
which they called St. George’s, when a Sermon was delivered 
to them by their preacher, Mr. Richard Seymour. On the 19th 
of August they reached the main land, at the mouth of the 
River Sachadehoe, or Kennebeck, where they made choice of 





* Anderson, Vol. I., p. 77. 
+ It msy also be seen, in the 2d Volume of the Collections of the Protestant 
Episcopal Historical Society. 
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their plantation. Strachey’s Journal contains the following, 
among many other interesting entries: 


“Oct. 4; then came the Canoes to the Fort, in which were Naha- 
mada and his wife, and Skidwares, and the Bashabae's brother, and 
others, all of whom the President feasted, and entertained with all 
kindness, both that day and the next, which being Sunday, the Presi- 
dent carried them to the place of public prayers, which they were at, 
both morning and evening, attending with great reverence and silence.” 

“ Oct 6. After Capt. Davis’ departure, they fully finished the Fort, 
trenched and fortified it with twelve pieces of ordinance, and built fifty 
houses therein, besides a Church and a Storehouse.” 


We have recorded heré, then, the interesting fact, that this 
Colony had a Clergyman among them, and that they proceeded 
immediately to erect a sacred building in which to worship 
God, and celebrate the ordinances of his Church. This was in 
the wilds of Maine, thirteen years before the renowned May- 
flower landed the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The history of this 
Colony was, however, brief and disastrous. The severities of 
almost an Arctic winter, the ravages of a fire, which consumed 
their Storehouse and the Church, together with the death of 
their leader, George Popham, and of the Chief Justice, their 
Patron, so disheartened the Colonists, that they were glad to 
return to England in the first ships that were sent out with 
supplies to relieve their sufferings. 

This history furnishes a melancholy coincidence with that of 

»the settlement at Jamestown. The same winter that brought 
such sufferings to these hardy adventurers on the Kennebeck, 
dealt as severely with their countrymen and brethren on James’ 
River. The first two Churches ever erected on American soil, 
by Englishmen, were laid in ashes almost simultaneously, and 
these two infant settlements passed their first winter, suffering 
alike from the ravages of fire, the inclemency of climate, and 
the scarcity of food. 

We go back now, a few months, to the more successful ef- 
jorts of the London, or Southern Company. Their first expe- 
dition, consisting of about one hundred men, sailed on the 

19th of December, 1606, under the command of Captain New- 

port, an experienced navigator. A Minister of the Church of 
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England accompanied this expedition, whose name should 
ever be held in grateful remembrance. This was Robert Hunt, 
a man of prudence, sound learning, fervent piety, and holy 
zeal, who undertook this work with the sole view to the glory 
of God, in establishing the Gospe! among the heathen. His 
history, from the day of his embarkation to his early death, 
may be considered a prophecy of the dark and perilous future 
of that Church, whose foundation he was to lay in a new 
world. The celebrated Captain John Smith, says, that he was 
“an honest, religious, and courageous Divine ; during whose 
life our factions were often qualified, our wants and greatest 

. extremities so comforted, that they seemed easie in comparison 
of what we endured after his memorable death.” The vessel, 
which was to bear him to his field of labor and suffering, was 
kept for six weeks in sight of the shores of England, by ad- 
verse winds, all which time Mr. Hunt was so weak and sick, 
that few expected his recovery. And yet, says the quaint 
chronicler of those times— 


“ Although he were but 20 miles from his habitation, (the time we 
were in the Downes,) and notwithstanding the stormy weather, nor the 
scandalous imputations of some few, little better than Atheists among 
us, suggested against him, all this could never force from him so much 
as a seeming desire to leave the business, but preferred the service of 
God, in so good a voyage before any affection to contest with his god- 
less foes, whose disastrous designs had even then overthrown the busi- 
ness, had he not, with the water of patience and his godly exhorta- 
tions, (but chiefly by his devout example) quenched these flames of@ 
envy and dissension.”* 


The whole of that voyage was but like the beginning, and 
four weary winter months and seven days wore away, ona 
sturmy sea, before these brave adventurers reached those dis- 
tant shores, where untold perils and sufferings still awaited 
them. On the 26th of April, 1607, they entered the Chesa- 
peake Bay, and on the 13th of May, they landed on a penin- 
sula of James River, about forty miles above its mouth, and 
there fixed the place of their first settlement, which they called 
Jamestown, in honor of the English Monarch. 





*Smith’s Virginia. 
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The Patent under which this settlement of Virginia was 
undertaken, expressly sets forth the religious purpose had 
in view by many of its most earnest promoters. It says : 

















“So noble a work may, by the Providence of Almighty God, here- 
after tend to the glory of his Divine Majesty, the propagating of 
Christian religion to such people as yet live in darkness and miserable 
ignorance of the true knowledge and worship of God, and may in time 
bring the Infidels and Savages (living in those parts) to human civility, 
and to a settled and quiet government.” 








Before this expedition left England, an ordinance was further 
passed, which contained the following declaration : 





“That the said presidents, councils, and the ministers, should pro- 
vide that the Word and Service of God be preached, planted, and used, 
not only in the said Colonies, but also, as much as might be, among 
the Savages bordering among them, according to the rites and doc- 
trines of the Church of England.” 










It was also enjoined in these instructions— 





“That all persons should kindly treat the Savage and heathen peo- 
ple in those parts, and use all proper means to draw them to the true 
service and knowledge of God, and that all just and honorable courses 
should be taken with such of them as would conform themselves to 
any good and sociable traffic, thereby the sooner to bring them to the 
knowledge of God, and the obedience of the King.”’* 








e It will appear, as we proceed, that these were no mere for- 
mal statements, but the expression of a genuine feeling, which 
influenced the minds of many who undertook the execution of 
this work, as well as of those who directed its counsels at home. 
It may not be amiss to mention in this connection, that there 
is good evidence, that the President of the Colony began his 
intercourse with the Natives in a spirit of gentleness and hu- 
manity, however much his insubordinate followers afterwards 
departed from it, in their acts of retaliation and revenge upon 
the poor ignorant Savages. The Indians at first visited them 
kindly, and President Wingfield was so solicitous to preserve 



















* Stettis’ History, p. 37 and 40. 
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amicable relations with them, and to repress all show of vio- 
lence, that he would admit of no exercise at arms, nor allow 
any other fortifications, but the “‘ boughs of trees cast together 
in the form of a half-moon.”* And it was not till seventeen 
men had been wounded, and a boy slain by the Indians, that 
he permitted the Fort to be palisaded, and allowed the ord- 
nance to be mounted, and the men to be armed and exercised. 
We shall have occasion, yet, to notice more at large the direct 
efforts that were made for the instruction of the Natives in the 
way of salvation. 

Having fixed upon a site for their town, the Colonists pro- 
ceeded at once to the work of clearing off the ground, and 
erecting some kind of habitations. And here we find, that 
they had not forgotten the religious purpose with which their 
enterprise was begun. There is no little difficulty, however, in 
fixing the exact date of their first celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Three different dates are given; the 14th of May, 
(the day after their landing,) the 14th, and the 21st of June. 
Dr. Hawks, Mr. Caswall, and Bishop Wilberforce, agree in as- 
signing the earliest date to this sacred observance, while Stith 
adopts the 14th of June, and Mr. Anderson the 21st of the 
same month. The evidence seems in favor of the latest date, 
unless there were two celebrations before Captain Newport re- 
turned to England ; one, the day after the landing, and the 
other, the day after the reconciliation between Smith and the 
Council, this being the day before Newport sailed.t 

One of the first things done, was to provide a place for th&®> 
daily worship of Almighty God, and the due administrations 
of the ordinances of his Church. We have in Captain John 
Smith’s narrative, the following account of the first House of 
Prayer erected by our forefathers on the American Continent. 


“ Now, because I have spoken so much for the body, give me leave 
to say somewhat of the soul; and the rather, because I have been de- 
manded by so many, how we began to preach the Gospel in Virginia, 
and by what authority, what Churches we had, our order of service, 
and maintenance for our ministers; therefore I think it not amiss to 
satisfy their demands, it being the mother of all our Plantations, en- 





*Purchas, Vol. IV, 1705. + Anderson, Vol. I., p. 175. 
VOL, XIV.—NO. I. 9 
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treating pride to spare laughter, to understand her simple beginnings 
and proceedings. When I went first to Virginia, I well remember, we 
did hang an awning (which is an old sail,) to three or four trees, to 
shadow us from the sun; our walls were rails of wood, our seats un- 
hewed trees, till we cut planks, our pulpit a bar of wood nailed to two 
neighboring trees; in foul weather we shifted into an old rotten tent, 
for we had few better, and this came by way of adventure for new. 
This was our Church, till we built a homely thing like a barn, set up- 
on crochetts, covered with rafts, sedge and earth, so was also the walls. 
The best of our houses were of the like curiosity, but the most part 
far much worse workmanship, that could neither well defend wind 
nor rain, yet we had dazly Common Prayer morning and evening, 
every Sunday two sermons, and every three months the Holy Com- 
munion till our minister died, (the Rev. Mr. Hunt.) But, (after that,) 
our prayers daily with an homily on Sundays, we continued two or 
three years after, till more preachers came, and surely God did most 
mercifully hear us, till the continual inundations of mistaking direc- 
tions, factions, and numbers of unprovided libertines near consumed 
us all, as the Israelites in the wilderness.’’* 


A circumstance, which belongs to a period somewhat later, 
may be mentioned here, as another exhibition of the careful 
and pious reverence maintained by the Colonists for the due 
celebration of Christ’s Holy Ordinance, at the time of their 
greatest extremity. President Wingfield states in his manu- 
, script, that when ‘the common store of oil, sack, vinegar, and 
aqua-vitae, were all spent, saving two gallons of each, the sack 
was reserved for the Communion Table.” 

: The well-known Captain John Smith was the leading spirit 
in this colony, and next to the minister, Mr. Hunt, seems to 
have had the most power to quiet the dissensions of his asso- 
ciates, and to direct them to anything like united efforts, 
even for the preservation of their lives. His romantic and 
adventurous history has been told a hundred times, and 
yet there was an element of true religion in his character, of 
which historians commonly never speak. The inference is a 
very fair one, from the account given above, of the services in 


* “ Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters, &c.,” by John Smith. Mass. 
Hist. Society, Vol. III, Series 3, p. 44. 
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the Church, after the death of Mr. Hunt, that they were con- 
ducted by Smith, so that, with Hariot and Governor White on 
the island of Roanoak, he was one of the first Jay-readers in 
the American Church. There is abundant evidence in the 
history of these events, that Smith was a man of earnest re- 
ligious character, and of enlightened zeal in behalf of the 
Church of Christ. His pamphlet to the “unexperienced 
Planters,” abounds with just and pious sentiments. He says, 
in reference to his sufferings in Virginia: 


“ Though I have my labour for my paines, have I not much reason 
both privately and publicly to acknowledge it and give God thankes, 
whose Omnipotent power only delivered me to doe the utmost of my 
best to make His name knowne in those remote parts of the world, 
and his loving mercy to such a miserable sinner.” He then exhorts 
his countrymen to go on in the work of planting new countries, in, 
these terms. “Seeing wee are not born for ourselves, but each to helpe 
other, and our abilities are much alike at the howre of our birth and * 
minute of our death : seeing our good deeds or bad, by faith in Christ’s * 
merits, is all wee have to carry our souls to heaven or hell, and seeing 
we would by no means be abated of the dignitie and glorie of our, 
predecessors, let us imitate their vertues to be worthily their successors.” 


@. 
He then discourses in the same work of the “ miserable ef-* 
fects of factions in religion.” 


“He, that will truly consider the greatnesse of the Turk’s Empire” 
here in Christendome, shall finde the naturall Turkes are generally of 
one religion, and the Christians in so many: divisions and opinio 
that they are among themselves worse enemies than the Turks, who 
dis-joyntedness hath given him that opportunity to command so many 
hundred thousand of Christians as he doth, where had they been con- 
stant to one God, one Christ, and one Church, Christians might have 
been more able to have commanded as many Turkes, as now the 
Turkes doe poore miserable Christians.”* 


That amid all his hardships and perils he did not lay aside 
his devotional habits, is shewn from the following entry in his 
journal of explorations into the interior. 


“Our order was daily to have Prayer with a Psalm, at which so- 
lemnity the poor savages much wondered; our Prayers being done, 





* Advertisements for the unexperienced Planters, &c., by John Smith. 
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awhile they were busied with a consultation till they had contrived 
their business.” And so, later on in the history of events, when 
Smith was elevated to the office of President, the very next sentence 
after that which records his election says, with no little significance, 
“ Now the building of Ratcliffe’s (the former President’s,) Pallace 
stayed as a thing needless, and the Church was repaired.” 


Too much credit can hardly be given to Smith for the brave 
and true part which he took in this trying work. He is gener- 
ally regarded as a man, who was ever ready for the most per- 
ilous undertakings, and whose skill and courage never failed 
him in any emergency,—a rough and reckless adventurer, 
whose virtues were most conspicuous in his encounters with 
he Indians, and in his power to overawe the turbulent and re- 
ellious spirits with whom he was associated. This, however, 
s avery low and imperfect estimate of his character. Accord- 
ng to the testimony of some of his own soldiers and fellow- 


= dventurers, 
“He made justice his first guide and experience his second. He 
hated baseness, sloth, pride, and indignity more than any danger. He 


would suffer want rather than borrow, and starve sooner than not pay. 
He loved action more than words, and hated covetousness worse than 
death. He was a soldier of the true old English stamp, who fought 
not for gain or empty praise, but for his country’s honour and the 
ublic good. Notwithstanding his stern and invincible resolution, 
there was seldom seen a milder or more tender heart than his was. 
e had nothing in him counterfeit or sly, but was open, honest, and 
cere, and there was never known a soldier before him, so free from 
those military vices of wine, tobacco, debts, dice and oaths.”* 
















This tribute coming from his contemporaries and compan- 
ions must be received as true, and while his name will ever be 
associated with American history, there will be not a few, glad 
to remember that over and above all things else he was a de- 
vout Churchman. 

As has been already stated, this little Colony did not pass 
their first Winter in their new home before the humble little 
Church in which they worshipped daily, was burnt down, to- 
gether with the greater part of their thatched dwellings, which 

















* Stith, p. 112. 
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seemed but to invite the ravages of fire. The storehouse, 
which contained all their corn and other provisions, together 
with their clothing and arms was also consumed, and the 
whole Colony left in a state of the greatest destitution. One 
of the chief sufferers by this disaster was Mr. Hunt, of whom 
the following mention is made : 

“Good Master Hunt, our Preacher, lost all his librarie, and all that 
hee had but the clothes on his back, yet none ever saw him repine at 
his losse. Upon any alarme he would be as readie for defence as any ; 
and, till he could not speake, he never ceased to do his utmost to ani- 
mate us constantly to persist ; whose soule questionlesse is with God.’’* 


The next Spring, however, had no sooner opened, than they 
began to rebuild the Church, together with repairing the pali- 
sades, planting the corn fields, and recovering the storehouse. 
After this we have no more distinct traces of the ministration 
of the Rev. Mr. Hunt. In 1608 the first English women came 
to this Colony, (Mrs. Forest and her maid Anne Burras,) and 
before the close of the year, the latter was married to John 
Laydon. This first Christian marriage is supposed to have 
been performed by Mr. Hunt, but for this we have nothing 
but conjecture. It is evident that this devoted servant of God, 
the first Minister of the Church of England whose feet ever 
pressed our soil, found here an early resting place from all his 
toils. The scanty records of those times give us no informa— 
tion concerning his death, or of the manner and place of his _ 
burial. No man knoweth of his sepulchre to this day, Buty 
if our thoughts love to turn sometimes to the earthly resting 
places of Martyrs and Confessors, it might be pardonable to 
desire to know something more of that first grave that was 
hollowed out in American soil, in which to lay an ambassador 
of the Cross. We are told that the encroachments of the 
river have already made an Island of the Peninsula upon 
which Jamestown stood. All the remains of its past history 
are the broken walls of an old tower, and the crumbling grave- 
stones that hardly show themselves through the moss and 
mould of centuries. Like the past years of time that have 





* Purchas, in Anderson, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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covered up the memories and the virtues of those pioneers of 
the Church, the waters of the Powhatan have already over- 
flowed and hidden from view a large portion of the old town, 
and will soon engulf the tower and graveyard, and every me- 
morial of the past, unless some reverential hand stay their 
ruthless flow. And yet there, in some unknown and unhon- 
ored grave, lie the ashes of the first Son of Levi that made 
this New World his home, and that laid the first foundations 
of that Spiritual Temple which we trust is yet to be a praise 
in all the earth. Let no American Churchman then fail to do 
honor to the name and memory of Roserr Hunt. 

As we are chiefly concerned with the religious history of 
this Colony, here we may properly end our first Chapter. 
After Mr. Hunt, the next Minister was Mr. Bucke, who al- 
though he sailed from England in May, 1609, did not reach 
Virginia till the same month in the following year. The ves- 
sel, in which he and his companions embarked under Gates, the 
Lieutenant Governor, was wrecked on the shores of the dreaded 
Bermudas, and several months passed before they were enabled 
to set sail again for Virginia. They arrived at Jamestown, 
only to find there a miserable remnant of their countrymen, in 
a state of the greatest suffering and destitution. Of the five 
hundred men left in the Colony by Smith, only siaty now re- 
mained, Disease and famine had done a dreadful work, and 
in a few days more not a single survivor would have been 
found to tell their sad story. A new and enlarged charter had 
‘* ; 
now been granted to the company, and the work of coloniza- 
tion was resumed with great spirit and energy, with special 
provision for its religious interests, in the history of which we 
shall find much to claim our attention. 
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1.—Letter of the Lord Bishop of Huron to the Clerical and 
Lay Members of the Executive Committee of his Diocese. 
August, 1860. 


2.—Two Letters to the Lord Bishop of Toronto in reply to 
charges brought by the Lord Bishop of Huron against the 
Theological teaching of Trinity College, Toronto. Septem- 
ber and November, 1860. 


3.—Rise and Progress of Trinity College, Toronto, with a 
Sketch of the Life of the Lord Bishop of Toronto, as con- 
nected with Church Education in Canada. By Henry 
Metvittze, M.D. Toronto, 1852. 


Looxine round upon the world in the grandeur of the 
picture it presents, we shall be affected by two opposite feel- 
ings. We shall have wonder and exultation on the one hand, 
and not a little of regret and mortification on the other. The 
mere citizen of the world may well feel pride and triumph in 
contrasting with the achievements of past ages, the gigantic 
advancement exhibited in the present generation. The march 
of intellect, as evinced in the discoveries of recent times,—in 
the application to practical purposes of principles scarcely un- 
folded a few years since,—may well put to shame the highest 
boasting of the best era of science in past ages. Perhaps, too, 
in a philanthropic point of view,—as regards the actual wel- 
fare of the human race,—the advancement of science and art 
may afford higher grounds for wonder and congratulation. 
For it may with confidence be affirmed that the effect of recent 
discoveries and improvements has been to diffuse more gener- 
ally amongst mankind the benefits and bounties of Divine 
Providence. New fields of labor and of enterprise have thus 
been opened, and opportunity afforded to many of acquiring 
independence and comfort, who formerly were well nigh shut 
out from the hope of either. 
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But if there has been gain on the side of the world, and so 
much to awaken a feeling of triumph in its votaries, we are to 
ask what is the picture, what is the prospect, in the world of 
the kingdom of grace. We may inquire whether the contem- 
plation of this is calculated to awaken joy or distress, hope or 
depression ; how far, in short, the Christian must be pained 
and saddened, while the man of the world exults and rejoices. 
Would that we could feel and say that the cause of genuine 
religion was keeping pace with improvements of a more secu- 
lar character ! 

We shall not, by any means, admit that the Gospel has 
stood still, while the world has been advancing; that there 
has been no progress in spiritual things, while, in matters 
affecting the present life, there have been such amazing strides. 
Yet it must not be denied that, to a great extent, the world’s 
triumph has proved the Gospel’s injury; that, while science 
has been pushing its discoveries, and men have been intoxica- 
ted with their splendor and their benefits, hearty votaries of 
the God of truth have grown cold in their love, or been stolen 
away from His cause. 

Looking at the world’s events and at the history of the 
human heart, we shall hardly wonder at this. Two grand im- 
pulses, two mighty passions,—though not necessarily antag- 
onistic,—will seldom keep pace with each other. One is sure 
to outstrip the other, and by and by, it may be, to absorb the 
other. There can hardly be a mighty rushing impulse on the 
side of the world, and any thing like a corresponding depth of 
feeling and interest in an opposite direction. From the influ- 
ence of visible over unseen things, the aspirations of the mind 
and heart to spiritual and heavenly attainments will be reduced 
in their intensity, and grow comparatively faint and cold. 

These opposing principles have been sadly exemplified with- 
in the present generation, in the efforts, which have been too 
successful, to separate and divorce religion from all those acts 
and agencies by which it might bend and mould the world to 
its own pure and holy temper. The prevalent disposition is to 
make religion an isolated thing,—sundered from every-day 
sympathies and common pursuits; the world, in all the vari- 
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ety of its necessary work, facing it as an enemy, and no oppor- 
tunity given to have its employments breathed upon and sanc- 
tified by heavenly truth. The desire too commonly is, to 
divide Education into two separate branches, namely : an edu- 
cation exclusively for the world; and religious instruction, 
when it is given at all, distinct by itself. 

Here the fatal error is, in not making the last the basis of 
the first,—in not making Gospel truth the foundation of all 
other learning. The error is all the more fatal, that, while 
education for the world is distinct and formal, and has a State 
support, education for eternity is left to such action and nur- 
ture as a chance impulse or benevolence may afford. Anda 
direct consequence of this is, that while instruction for this life 
is made a matter of more concern and interest than education 
for heaven, religion comes to be tainted by the world, instead 
of the world being sanctified by religion. The march of im- 
provement that we have been speaking of,—the vast acquisi- 
tions of science in recent years, the wonderful discoveries, the 
unparalleled ingenuity and power of intellect,—all serve, as 
we may say, to widen the breach betwixt God and His crea- 
tures. Instead of their being rendered more humble and more 
thankful by the possession of these gifts and endowments, 
men’s imaginations become more exalted, their pride is eleva- 
ted, their self-dependence is increased. They become every 
day more estranged from the Almighty, more neglectful of 
religion, and further off from heaven. That the vicious prin- 
ciple which is now so rife amongst us is at the root of all this, 
is painfully exemplified in.the fact that the direct antag- 
onism betwixt religion and the world, is mostly visible in those 
who are of some little eminence in literary acquirements and 
intellectual gifts. We rarely find the poor and unlettered 
man a sceptic or an infidel; it is the. little learning of this 
world, unseasoned by religion, which begets the spirit of oppo- 
sition to Gospel truth. 

How lamentably, too, does this lofty, self-aggrandizing spirit 
check the wholesome restraints and mar the genial influence of 
religion, even in cases where there is a disposition to acknowl- 
edge its power and be guided by its light. Religion itself, 
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through the false principle now so much cherished, becomes a 
speculative, capricious and unreal thing; men deal with it as 
a system merely,—as something helpful to personal interests 
or party feelings. It becomes, in too many quarters, a ques- 
tion of names and prejudices, a contest of opinions, a rivalry 
of sects. The inquiry comes to be, not how the mind is to be 
sanctified, and the heart made better, not how the truth and 
integrity of Christ’s Kingdom is to be maintained and extended ; 
but how far party views and opinions may be strengthened 
and advanced. The question is, not how men shall be brought 
down to the temper of little children, and deal with great veri- 
ties as they are revealed; but how they shall be armed and 
defended in their own ill-defined and humanly-derived theories 
and peculiarities. 

The great Educational Institutions of our mother country 
have contributed,- in an eminent degree, to mould and sustain 
the national character; and every son and daughter and de- 
scendant of that glorious land, must exult in the proud pre- 
eminence of her moral and religious condition over all the 
nations of the earth. Let us be honest in tracing effects to 
their cause; and acknowledge that the conjunction of a godly 
with a secular education has mainly achieved for her this un- 
approachable distinction. Her Universities have been the 
handmaids, not the rivals of religion; and her Public Schools, 
framed upon the same principle, have sent forth the youth of 
the land to be there made complete with the panoply of the 
Christian and the Churchman. 

Some will always be found who will vaunt themselves as 
wiser than their fathers, and be bold enough to fling aside the 
patient lessons of experience as worthless. Speculative minds 
in England have ventured upon the experiment of a Univer- 
sity dissociated from religion, with no intermingling of its 
teaching, no holy influence extracted from its lessons. It 
stands ostentatiously in the metropolis of the Empire, with 
the local adjuncts of support which an overgrown capital will 
give. But it has no hold upon the heart of the nation; the 
popular sympathies are not in unison with its professions and 
pretensions. We have dry classics and hard mathematics, and 
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pompous science sedulously and ably taught; but the electric 
current of gentle religion courses not through them; and the 
men it sends forth are as hard and ungenial as the system 
under which they have been trained. It is Science for Science’ 
sake; and not to soften, and ameliorate, and gladden the 
people. 

The erratic spirit of the Mother will naturally and easily 
be transferred to the Daughter. An innovation in the Empire 
upon the old system of things, will speedily find advocates in 
the Colony. Dissent and discontent will accompany the annu- 
al emigrations ; and the inroads upon time-honored usages and 
institutions are more rapid and sweeping when men are exult- 
ing in a young-born independence. Let us contemplate a 
leading point in the history of Canada as an illustration. 

For many years it was the settled wish and steady aim of 
the present venerated Bishop of Toronto, to establish a Uni- 
versity in Upper Canada,—one that would be provincial and 
comprehensive, and exalt the literary standing and religious 
feeling of the Colony. The necessary steps of preparation had 
been antecedently taken,—Grammar Schools established, and 
schools of humbler pretensions, to be the feeders of the more 
advanced seminaries. An ample endowment was secured as a 
gift from the Crown; and there were only the necessary fiscal 
arrangements retarding the execution of the noble undertaking. 
Kine’s CoLiece obtained a Charter, and the great work was 
begun. 

But an objection and grievance was detected in what, to un- 
prejudiced and rightly constituted minds, was the singular 
value of the provisions it embodied. It was framed upon the 
model of the English Universities, and was therefore regarded 
as too exclusive by the many-hued forms and fashions of Dis- 
sent which the Colony presented. If the tissue of religion 
throughout its organization must be respected, this must be 
held in suspicion if it was marked too distinctively by the prin- 
ciples of the Church. It became, soon, the theme of popular 
agitation, and by and by of Legislative discussion; the dis- 
content and the opposition naturally spreading when political 
orators adopted it as one of the stepping-stones to parliament- 
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ary honors. In view of these accumulating difficulties, wise 
and generous Churchmen argued that it was better to make 
some surrender, than allow the whole Institution to be sacri- 
ficed ; better that so noble a University should be secured to 
the Province, even if the leaven of its religious teaching 
should not pervade it as deeply and generally as members of 
the Church could desire. It might be thought competent for 
the Crown, in the application of its own property, to dictate 
the conditions under which it would be given; but it was con- 
sidered wise to act upon the maxim, that even Crown property 
should be made to benefit, as extensively as possible, the coun- 
try in which it was situated. The following compromise, as 
we may call it, was in the end agreed to: that there should 
be daily Morning and Evening Prayer in the College according 
to the rites of the Church of England, but that attendance 
should only be compulsory upon students who belonged to 
that Church ; that the President and members of the College 
Council should belong to the Church of England, but not be 
obliged to sign the Thirty-Nine Articles; and that Degrees in 
Divinity should be conferred only on those who were of her 
communion, As regarded the Professors who were to teach 
the Sciences, or the youth who were to be instructed in them, 
no test whatever was exacted; they might belong to any 
Church, or profess any Faith they chose. If religion must 
not be sundered from the teaching of the College, some guar- 
antee was thus felt to be interposed that no conflicting doc- 
trines would be taught there, and that the show at least of 
religious division would be excluded. 

It was not without a protracted and undaunted struggle,— 
the Bishop of Toronto, as usual, in the forefront of the con- 
test,—that so much even as this was achieved. It was a seri- 
ous mutilation of the original Charter, but for peace’ sake it 
was to be endured; while the compromise, that was assented 
to, still upheld great principles which no Churchman could 
sacrifice. The Word of God was not banished from its halls ; 
the voice of prayer and praise was permitted to invoke a daily 
blessing upon the intellectual culture and the moral training ; 
and the lessons of religion were communicated to such as chose 
them, only according to the teaching of the Church. 
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Under these regulations the College was opened in the Sum- 
mer of 1843; and for some years it pursued a useful and pros- 
perous course. It was gathering in its alumni from all creeds 
and denominations, and daily acquiring reputation and influ- 
ence throughout the Province. But this very success hastened 
its destruction ; it was too flourishing, obtaining too high a 
name to be tolerated. Sober-minded Dissenters looked upon 
it with respect, and consigned their youth to its care without 
suspicion or distrust; but there were envious opponents, who 
never suppressed their dislike, and who gladly enlisted politi- 
cal demagogues in the effort to make it once more the subject 
of legislative interference. Various schemes of change and of 
fancied improvement were advanced ; different political parties, 
as they were upheld by popular support, propounded different 
amendments, some so absurd and grotesque as to excite public 
ridicule; but at last, by irrevocable enactment, its first princi- 
ples were uprooted, and its integrity entirely destroyed. By a 
Provincial Statute, which took effect on the Ist of January, 
1850, King’s College was no longer allowed to retain that 
title, but was styled the University of Toronto; and how 
thoroughly it was denuded of everything bearing the remotest 
show or form of religion, will be understood from its enact- 
ments. It now became the established rule of the Institution, 
that no religious test or qualification whatever should be 
required from Professor, officer, or scholar of the University, 
and that no religious observances, after any form, should be 
employed within its walls ! 

In this emergency, the members of the Church of England 
had a trying, but simple duty to discharge. Viewing this 
marked contempt of, this very trampling upon our holy 
Christianity ; regarding this gloomy cloud and repulsive chill 
of infidelity, which a public infatuation had brought upon 
their highest hall of science,—they could not do otherwise 
than part company with it forever, and establish a University 
of their own, in which the blessed teachings of our religion 
should be prominently interwoven with its secular lessons. 
They must have a University in which, while their youth were 
trained for the honorable occupation of the world’s offices of 
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trust and usefulness, they should have that accompanying in- 
struction in religious truth, which is the only security for sound 
principles and religious dealing in the common duties of life. 

We were told,—and some few Churchmen grasped at the 
idea,—that it was open to the several religious bodies of the 
Province, to establish Colleges of their own, and “affiliate” 
them with the Toronto University. They could thus, it was 
argued, secure for their respective disciples the benefit of relig- 
ious exercises and instruction; while, in the University itself, 
they could pursue those studies which, in all its variety of 
aspects, qualify for the work of life. 

But the great body of Churchmen, and the Bishop at their 
head, gave no heed to this insidious proposition. The aid from 
the University funds would be small, if any, and such as it 
was, it might form an excuse for restrictions and interferences, 
which, when most galling, it might be difficult to shake off. 
They protested, too, against this thrusting forth of Christian- 
ity from the temple, that she might take her abode in porches, 
and corners and alleys, where she would be shrouded from 
view or buried from sight, as something to be ashamed of. 
They felt that she should assume her proper position, and 
occupy the highest room; that she should form part of the 
nourishment and vitality that courses through the heart and 
trunk, and not form one of a number of feeble and sickly 
appendages grafted hither and thither, in unsightly variety, 
upon the lusty and expansive tree. 

The objection, too, was insurmountable to making the Gos- 
pel and the world,—the training for this life’s duties and pre- 
paration for the next,—run thus in parallel lines, asunder and 
‘distinct ; with opportunity for rivalry and antagonism, for the 
adoption of sides, for choice of interests. They contended rath- 
er for their blending and amalgamation, that the world might 
be sanctified by the Gospel; and that while our youth were pre- 
paring themselves for the vocations of this life, its trades and 
professions, they should be acquiring the lessons that belong 
to the soul, and fit for heaven. ‘Of old,” says Jeremy Tay- 
lor, “religion was but one of the natural laws, and the instan- 
ces of religion were distinct from the discourses of philosophy. 
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Now, all the law of nature is adopted into religion; and the 
parts of our religion are but pursuances of the natural relation 
between God and us; and beyond all this, our natural condi- 
tion is, in all senses, improved by the consequences and adher- 
encies of this religion.” 

Churchmen were led on further by this argument. They 
must repudiate a system which would recognize the lawfulness 
of religious division, and strike at the foundation of the unity 
of the Church, in countenancing an assemblage of sects and 
parties, with an equality of claim and pretension, around one 
common temple of learning. It would be falsifying in practice 
what God hath revealed, and Christ prayed for, and Apostles 
taught, of the oneness of truth and the sinfulness and peril of 
division. 

Again, the aspect of unity, from the abjuration of creed, 
would pervade the greater seat of learning,—contrasted with 
the variety and discord of religious parties around it,—and 
might drive many a youth from this distorted Christianity to the 
quiet and easy lethargy of unbelief. Moreover, the religious 
lessons communicated in these “ affiliated Colleges” might be 
insidiously or even openly controverted in the University itself, 
and the poison of infidelity surreptitiously conveyed through 
the ordinary instructions in science and art. With such a sys- 
tem Churchmen could have no alliance ; they dared not coun- 
tenance an institution thus framed, “lest haply they should 
be found to fight against God.” 

These were the sentiments of the great mass of Churchmen 
in Upper Canada, and they prepared themselves for a hearty 
participation in the action that followed. Nothing was left to 
them but the duty and the determination to found, by volun- 
tary contributions, a University of their own, framed upon the 
principles bequeathed to them from their forefathers, and 
which have won for their mother-land a world-wide renown. 

The Bishop of Toronto took the lead in this noble work. In 
January, 1850, he addressed a stirring appeal to the Clergy 
and Laity of his Diocese, calling upon them to aid by their 
contributions in establishing a Church University, and heading 
the subscription list with a donation of £1000. The appeal 
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was promptly and generously responded to; and before the 
month of April about £25,000 were subscribed in the Diocese 
of Toronto alone. . 

But the resources of a new country could not be considered 
equal to such a demand ; there was the spirit in Canada, but 
not the power fully to carry out this great undertaking. The 
Bishop, therefore, resolved upon extending the appeal to our 
fellow Churchmen in England, believing that there would be 
as much sympathy there with so noble an effort as there would 
be indignation that it had to be resorted to. The Imperial 
Government had sanctioned the sequestration of the royal gift 
by which King’s College was founded ; and the people of Eng- 
land would feel a sort of responsibility to make good the 
sacrifice. 

On the 10th of April, 1850, at the age of 72, the Bishop of 
Toronto left for England, followed to the steamer by a large 
body of the inhabitants of all classes and conditions, from the 
Chief Justice of the Province to the bronzed artizan; and he 
set sail amidst the cheers and plaudits of all. He was about 
to add another trophy to his long-earned fame, and to establish 
for himself a monument which future generations would hal- 
low with their gratitude. He remained in the mother-country 
about six months; and by distributing circulars far and wide 
through the kingdom, visiting and interesting eminent and 
earnest men, attending public meetings, and preaching in 
Churches, he succeeded in adding about £15,000 to the funds 
of the intended University. 

Soon after the Bishop’s return to Canada, a suitable site 
was obtained for it, and the foundation-stone of Trinity CoL- 
LEGE was Jaid on the 30th of April, 1851. By the close of 
the year it was completed ; and on the 15th of January, 1852, 
it was opened, and its work commenced under a Provost and 
two Professors, for Classics and Mathematics,—all men of 
celebrity from the English Universities, and qualified to give 
at the outset a high tone to the Institution. During the fol- 
lowing autumn and Winter, the Rev. Dr. McMurray was sent 
to make collections in the United States; where a cordial wel- 
come and a loving sympathy was accorded to the righteous 
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struggles of their sister Church in Canada. He received con- 
tributions to the extent of several thousand dollars ; subse- 
quently added to by further gleanings both in England and 
Canada. 

The number who matriculated at the opening of the Col- 
lege, or within a few following weeks, was 21; and every year 
there were accessions, so that, during certain seasons, it was 
filled to its utmost capacity. The building is situated about 
two miles west of the centre of business in Toronto, and is 
designed in what is termed the third period of Pointed English 
Architecture,—the style which prevailed at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and may, from its subsequent applica- 
tion to educational structures, be termed the Collegiate style. 
Trinity College, when completed, will form a quadrangle 170 
feet by 120, to be laid out with walks and grass plots, and a 
fountain in the centre; but at present the south front alone is 
finished. In its present state, it is a handsome and imposing 
structure, and one of the first and most pleasing objects which 
meets us as we enter the harbor of Toronto. 

There are few blessings that come to us without alloy, and 
the boon of Trinity College has not been one of unmixed sat- 
isfaction. Its career, on the whole, has been peaceful and 
prosperous ; but prejudice and ignorance have, from time to 
time, assailed it. We mentioned above, that when the propo- 
sal was made of affiliating Colleges founded by the various 
sects, with the University of Toronto, some Churchmen grasped 
at the offer, and thought it too advantageous to be rejected. 
It is certain they lost sight of all the weighty objections, in the 
belief that some pecuniary benefit would accrue from accepting 
the plan. We should not like to think that the acceptance of 
a public gratuity was urged, in order to spare them from per- 
sonal sacrifices in carrying out the object. 

Amongst those who preferred the idea of an affiliated Col- 
lege to an independent Church University, was Dr. Cronyn, 
the Bishop of Huron. He never cordially entered into the 
project of the Bishop of Toronto; never subscribed, we be- 
lieve, towards the erection of the College; and he seemed at , 
times to look with absolutely hostile feelings upon it. He, 
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like others, may have been deeply affected by the perversion of 
so many in England to the Romish communion; and he may 
have dreaded any importation from the English Universities, 
as being possibly affected with that leaven. 

When raised to the Episcopate, this latent repugnance be- 
gan to be more open and positive: not only did he take no 
interest in the proceedings of the College, but when pressed to 
assume his duties as one of the Visitors, he hesitated not to 
express objections. These were met and canvassed in a friendly 
spirit by the Bishop of Toronto; and it was hoped that, in a 
little time, Bishop Cronyn would work cordially with the 
Institution. 

An unfortunate occurrence, out of which the most serious 
evils have grown, soon dissipated this hope. At a meeting of 
the Synod of his Diocese in the month of June last, in reply 
to a motion from one of his presbyters,—a motion brought 
forward with his own consent,—that Trinity College should be 
adopted and fostered as the training school for the ministry in 
the Diocese of Huron, he expressed himself in a strain for 
which perhaps, under corresponding circumstances, hardly a 
parallel is to be found. He denounced Trinity College in 
terms as strong as it was possible to employ, and declared that 
it was the last place to which he would send a son of his! 

The whole family of Churchmen in America and elsewhere, 
will deplore this unhappy declaration. There will be a cry of 
shame far and wide ; here and in our mother-land, at the Cape, 
in India, in Australia, in New Zealand ; and when the ordeal 
of honest criticism is got through with, no lustre will be added 
to the reputation of Dr. Cronyn. It is true his early predi- 
lections were opposed to what are ostensibly the views of the 
instructors in Trinity College; for Ireland is not the country 
most favorable to the inculcation of sound Church principles. 
The ancient importation of the sternest of Scottish Calvinism, 
had tinctured the theology of the land; and the numerical 
strength and baleful influence of Romanism prompted an alli- 
ance of all who bore the name of Protestants. The dogmas 
of Calvinism can hardly exclude from the legitimacy of the 
visible Church, those who own not the principle of Apostolic 
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Order; and the associations of various bodies, with conflicting 
opinions, for mutual defence, will scarcely allow of the practi- 
cal maintenance of distinctive views on the Ministerial com- 
mission. 

There have been and there are, doubtless, able theologians 
in Ireland; but amongst the great body of Clergy there, the 
bent of study is not towards the rich lore of Anglican divinity, 
but more to those superficial points which qualify for platform 
declamation and controversial discussion. Many able and ex- 
cellent Clergymen from Ireland have confessed that, until they 
came to America, and learned from experience that the evils of 
Dissent were scarcely inferior to those of Romanism, they had 
not turned their hearty attention and study to the true struc- 
ture and scriptural claims of the Church. 

The Bishop of Huron has not looked so deeply as some of 
his brethren from Ireland into these subjects, or he would not 
have ventured upon the action which is likely to lower most 
materially any reputation for learning he may have enjoyed, 
and to render very questionable the purity and largeness of his 
love for the Church. But let us do justice to the Bishop of 
Huron. He is a man of amiable disposition, frank and kindly 
in his manners, a lover of hospitality, working his Diocese 
with assiduity and success, personally a friend and father to 
his Clergy, and, despite his theories and his prejudices, not un- 
kind to those of his Clergy who differ from him. But these 
private virtues will not excuse a public fault; this local popu- 
larity will not atone for the calamities his rash sayings have 
brought upon the Church at large. 

Challenged to state his objections, the Bishop of Huron has 
embodied them in the form of a Pastoral Letter to the Clergy 
and Laity of his‘Diocese, which was sent forth to the world at 
the close of the month of August last. We are grieved that 
an overseer of the Church of Christ should have placed him- 
self in the humiliating position into which this Pastoral has 
thrown him. We judge from its contents that he had never 
expected such a challenge to be put forth, but that he would 
be allowed to assert his objections in a general way, and not 
be pressed for details. When driven, then, to the point, he 
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publishes the replies to certain inquiries addressed by himself 
to certain ex-students of Trinity College,—men, be it under- 
stood, of a particular bias, and some, without any religious or 
conscientious feeling affecting them, and unfriendly to the Pro- 
vost or the other Professors. 

Here let us premise that, to carry out the great object of a 
Church University, the Provost has a course of Lectures upon 
the Catechism for students of the first year; during the second 
year, he lectures upon Paley’s Evidences; and the third year, 
upon the Thirty-nine Articles and a portion of the Greek 
Testament. Attendance upon these lectures is compulsory ; 
and this intermixture of religious teaching with secular in- 
struction is just what gives its peculiar value to Trinity Col- 
lege. No matter what the future pursuits of the youth may 
be, he is bound, by the rules of the College, to acquire this 
much of religious instruction; and the subjects above stated 
form part of his examination for his Bachelor’s degree. In 
lecturing upon these topics, the usual and proper course is 
adopted. A certain amount of the text is discussed and ex- 
plained, we shall say, to-day ; and questions are asked upon it 
to-morrow, to ascertain what attention has been given to it by 
the Students, and to enforce that acquaintance with the sub- 
ject which is indispensable to the attainment of their Degree. 

Now, as is not unnatural, the young men reduced these 
Lectures into the form of questions and answers for themselves ; 
and so it would happen, in the course of years, that these would 
get into somewhat of perfect shape, and accord pretty accu- 
rately with what fell in this way from the Provost or Professor 
himself. Good compilations would thus be effected, and in 
time they might become traditionary, like the “ vulgus” themes 
at Rugby. The practice, however, need not lessen the dili- 
gence of the Student ; and if he could but fix in his memory 
and understanding the instruction conveyed, it would not mat- 
ter much what subordinate expedients he employed. 

But, admitting the value of these exercises to the Students 
themselves, it is scarcely ingenuous or fair to assume them as 
a text-book of the theological teaching of Trinity College. 
Yet this the Bishop of Huron has done. He does not derive 
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his information from the fountain-head ; but a circular is ad- 
dressed to a certain number of the Alumni of the College, in 
most instances, from whatsoever cause, not very friendly to the 
Institution. These consult their notes,—their own questions 
and answers, be it remembered,—and they glean from them ex- 
pressions or tenets which seemed to favor the Bishop’s objec- 
tions. How natural for the Provost here to say, ‘‘1 must in- 
dignantly protest against the production of any such hear- 
say evidence ;” and how natural that he should, in certain 
cases, utterly deny and repudiate the statements alleged to 
have been made by him. 

1. We need hardly remind our readers, that, in a course of 
theological Lectures, points will incidentally come up, which 
are, in a large degree, of a speculative character. There is 
neither intention nor expectation that they would ever be in- 
troduced into parochial or practical teaching ; but, as a part 
of criticism, as a portion of unavoidable disquisition, they in- 
termingle themselves with the grave objects of Biblical re- 
search. In discussing the several articles of the Creed, for 
example, it would be natural to touch upon any typical resem- 
blances of the Mother of our Lord, and to show, as the great 
Bishop Pearson has done, in what way Miriam was a prophetic 
resemblance of Mary. And the learned inquirer and expositor, 
while upon this point, could hardly help touching upon the 
question of Mary’s perpetual virginity ; and showing what are 
the probabilities of such a fact. To assume this as a fact, 
though it may be incapable of absolute demonstration, is cer- 
tainly most consonant to the feelings of a Christian; and it 
would be most repugnant to any pious mind to think that the 
blessed mother of our Lord could even accept an earthly hus- 
band, after she gave birth, so miraculously, to the Son of God. 

Still it is but a speculation. We are without any dogmatic 
teaching upon the subject ; and men, after weighing all the 
arguments and probabilities in the case, are free to adopt what 
opinion they like. But is it fair to glean from a multitude of 
questions an incidental notice,—we cannot call it a disquisi- 
tion,—of this small matter, and found upon it the insinua- 
tion that Mariolatry was insidiously inculcated, as the Bishop 
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of Huron has done? “I fear, “he says, “such teaching for 
our young men. If they are taught to believe that Mary is 
typified in the law, they may soon conclude with Bonaventure, 
that she is to be found in the Psalms, and thus be led to look 
upon the idolatrous honor done to her in the Church of Rome 
as natural and right !”* 

2. Another grave accusation is, that, in reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Wherein does communion with saints departed consist ?” 
this answer is given in the Provost’s Catechism, or what has 
been taken down and diffused as his,—‘‘in union of affection, 
involving on our part reverent commemoration and imitation, 
and on their part, interest in our behalf, and probable interces- 
sion with God for us.” On this the Bishop of Huron says, 
‘when young men are thus taught, in the Creed we profess to 
believe, that the saints departed take an interest in our spirit- 
ual welfare, and : robably intercede with God for us, the trans- 
ition is easy to “‘ Holy St. Dominick, pray for us !”+ 

It is strange to hear a Christian person deny or doubt, that 
the departed take an interest in our spiritual welfare ; or are we 
wholly to ignore the dead, and to assume that they are in an 
insensible or lethargic state,—that the soul is as torpid and in- 
active as the mouldering body, from which it has taken its 
flight ; or that, being rather quickened in its perceptions and 
livelier in its emotions, it never turns to the scenes of earth, 
nor has a thought or feeling for those it has left behind ? Or, 
believing that its memories and its loves still exist, will it have 
thrown aside all the ancient assiduities of prayer, and never 
express, in a word of intercession, the yearning affection with 
which it has never parted ? This they will do, says the sound- 
hearted Thorndike, “if they go not out like sparkles, and are 
kivdled again when they resume their bodies, which I have 
shown our common Christianity allows not.”’t 

The Provost wholly rejects the idea, that the intercession of 
saints necessarily implies or produces prayers to them. This, 
he affirms, “the great writers of our Church justly denounce 


* Letter of Bishop of Huron, p. 9. + Ibid, p. 10. ¢ Letter XI., p. 49. 
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as a presumptuous and superstitious practice, and as an inva- 
sion of the prerogatives of Almighty God. They distinguish 
also between general and particular intercession, showing that 
the former implies no present knowledge of our condition on 
the part of saints departed, but merely a recollection of earthly 
friends.”* Amongst other quotations in confirmation of this 
view, we have the following from Bishop Bull :— 


“ That the saints departed do offer up their prayers to God for us,— 
if it be understood of the intercession of saints in general, we deny it 
not. But this is no reason why we should pray to them to pray for 
us. Nay, on the contrary, if the deceased saints do, of their own ac- 
cord, and out of their perfect charity, pray for us, what need we be so 
solicitous to call upon them for their prayers, especially when our rea- 
son and scripture also tell us, that we are out of their hearing, and 
that they do not, cannot know our particular wants and necessities.”’t 


3. On the question of “‘ Remission of Sins,” the following 
answers were reported to Bishop Cronyn, that, “in baptism, 
past sin is forgiven, whether original or actual, in the case ei- 
ther of infants, or adults duly prepared by faith and repent- 
ance ; and that redemption is declared in the authoritative ab- 
solution, and sealed in the reception of the Holy Communion.” 
“This mode of teaching the remission of sin, in baptism, seal- 
ed by the reception of the Lord’s Supper, and declared by the 
authoritative absolution of the Church,” he says, “ is not that 
which God has revealed in His word, and which our Church 
teaches in her formularies, her articles and her homilies. If 
Baptism, the Supper of the Lord, and the authoritative absolu- 
tion, take away sin and seal the pardon of the transgressor, 
then the Church of Rome is right, and our forefathers were 
unjustifiable schismatics in separating from her communion.” 

The Provost thus replies :— 


“ Respecting the remission of sins, I appeal to Bishop Pearson. His 
words are, ‘and therefore the Church of Christ, in which remission of 
sin is preached, doth not only promise it at first by the laws of regen- 
eration, but afterwards also upon the virtue of repentance ; and to deny 


* Letter I, pp. 27, 28. + Letter XI., p. 49. 
¢ Letter of Bishop of Huron, pp. 11, 12. 
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the Church this power of absolution, is the heresy of Novatian.’ In 
these words, the writer claims for the Church the power of absolving 
the penitent, not the power of absolving any transgressor whatever, as 
the Bishop of Huron implies—The whole weight of the Bishop of 
Huron’s objection lies in his suppression of the word ‘ penitent. True 
repentance, which cannot exist apart from true faith in Christ, is pre- 
supposed, as the indispensable qualification of the recipient of the 
pardon, which God is there asserted to bestow in the Church, through 
the authoritative, yet simply ministerial absolution of the minister, 
which takes effect, not at his (the minister’s) pleasure, but according 
to the genuineness of the repentance of those to whom it is adminis- 
tered. In special cases, of rare occurrence, the minister is indeed 
called upon to pronounce an absolution, which is judicial as well as 
ministerial; yet here again, the absolution is contingent, and cannot 
take effect. except upon those who truly repent and believe.”’* 


On the same point, the Provost quotes the following from 
Baxter’s ‘Cail to the Unconverted :'—‘‘ Here you may safely 
trust your souls: for the love of God is the fountain of this 
offer, John iii. xvi., and the blood of the Son of God hath pur- 
chased it: the faithfulness and truth of God is engaged to 
make the promise good. Miracles have sealed up the truth of 
it: preachers are sent through the world to proclaim it ; the 
Sacraments are instituted and used for the solemn delivery of 
the mercy offered to them that will accept it. The Ministers 
of the Gospel are ready to assist thee, to instruct thee, and 
pronounce the absolving words of peace to thy soul ; they are 
ready to pray for thee, and to seal up thy pardon by the admin- 
istration of the Holy Sacrament. And yet art thou not ready ?” 
The Provost, here, well observes: ‘The Puritan of the 17th 
century becomes a Romanist to the representative of his school 
in the 19th century. The Church of England stood between 
Rome and Baxter in his days ; now Baxter can, in some points 
at least, scarcely be distinguished from a Romanist by men 
who yet call themselves members and Ministers of the Church 
of England.”f 

4. On the subject of the Sacraments, the Bishop of Huron 
receives the following report of the authoritative teaching of 





* Letter I, p. 29. ¢ Letter XI., p. 60. 
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the College,—‘‘ That the term Sacrament may be more widely 
applied to mean any holy rite—that generally [necessary to sal- 
vation] means here universally, i. e., to all men—that the Sac- 
raments are necessary, not to God, as instruments whereby He 
may save us, but to us, as God’s appointed means of salvation, 
the channels in which His grace flows to us.”—On this the 
Bishop says: ‘‘ Our Church does not speak of two great Sac- 
raments, leaving us to infer that there are lesser Sacraments, 
and that the Church of Rome, in adding to the Sacraments 
appointed by Christ, has only erred in not making a ‘ due dis- 
tinction’ between the two great Sacraments, and other holy 
rites or Sacraments.”* 

Here the Provost wisely refers the Bishop of Huron to what 
he would regard as authoritative expositions of the tenets of the 
Church. Accordingly, he quotes as follows from the Homily 
of the Common Prayers and Sacraments :— 


“ As for the number of them, [the Sacraments,] if they should be 
considered according to the exact signification of a Sacrament, namely, 
for the visible signs expressly commanded in the New Testament, 
whereunto is annexed the promise of free forgiveness of our sin, and 
of our holiness and joining in Christ, there be but two, namely, Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord.—But in a general acceptation, the 
name of a Sacrament may be attributed to anything whereby an holy 
thing is signified. In which understanding of the word, the ancient 
writers have given this name, not only to the other five, commonly and 
of late years taken and used for supplying the number of the seven 
Sacraments, but also to divers and sundry other ceremonies, as to oil, 
washing of feet, and such like; not meaning thereby to repute them 
as Sacraments, in the same signification that the two forenamed Sac- 
raments are.”’t 


> 


Upon the term, “ generally necessary,” we shall subjoin the 
opinions of two eminent divines, adduced by the Provost.— 
Bishop Wilson says, “‘ Because without God’s grace we cannot 
be saved, (Ephes. ii. 8.,) and God hath determined to give His 
grace to those only who seek it in the devout use of these Sacra- 
ments, where His providence affords them. By which Sacra- 
ments we bind ourselves to be God’s faithful servants, and God 


* Letter of Bishop of Huron, p. 15. + Letter XI., p. 64. 
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obligeth Himself to give us all graces necessary to fit us for 
heaven.”—And Dr. Nicholls, in his Commentary on the Book 
of Common Prayer, affirms that “ by generally necessary, we 
understand that all persons, of what rank and quality soever, 
are obliged to the performance of them, unless they labor un- 
der an incapacity by reason of their age or otherwise, or are 
hindered therefrom by an invincible necessity.”* 

5. The Bishop of Huron further objects, that young men in 
Trinity College are “instructed, that the recipient of the bread 
and wine in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper partakes of 
the “‘ glorified humanity of the Son of God,” and regards this 
teaching as ‘‘ dangerous in a very high degree.”t—The Provost 
‘here reminds the Bishop, that he omits the word “ faithful,” 
before “recipient ;” and, that the opinion, thus objected to, is 
that of the Rev. Francis Procter, in his work on the Common 
Prayer,—a learned, thoughtful, devout, and cautious writer. 
While the same sentiment is elaborately expressed by Hooker, 
and other great divines, it may be sufficient, for the satisfac- 
tion of the Bishop of Huron, to say, that it is strongly affirmed 
dy Archbishop Usher :— 


“«He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me 
and {in him.’ Declaring thereby, first, that 4y His mystical and su- 
pernatural union, we are as truly conjoined with Him, as the meat 
and drink we take is with us, when by the ordinary work of nature it 
és converted into our own substance. Secondly, that this conjunction 
is immediately made with His human nature. Thirdly, that the 
‘ Lamb slain,’ that is, ‘Christ crucified,’ hath, by that death of His, 
made His flesh broken, and His blood poured out for us upon the cross, 
to be fit food for the spiritual nourishment of our souls, and the very 
well-spring from whence, by the power of His Godhead, all life and 
-grace is derived unto us.”’} 


The participation, by the faithful, in the “ glorified human- 


ity” of our Lord, by means of the Sacrament of His Holy 
Supper,—though we may think it unwise to press any discus- 
sion upon it,—is therefore a defensible and reasonable doctrine. 








t Letter XI, p. 74. 
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Christ in this Sacrament is present to the’ faithful in some mys- 
terious way ; certainly not simply as God, nor simply as man, 
but in those conjoined natures, as He ascended up into heaven. 
To assert His humanity only as present, might leave the trans- 
ition easy to transubstantiation; to call it His glorified 
humanity, would appear most consistent with fact. Yet it is 
a point too sublime, too much beyond our reach, to be argued ; 
and we are better content with the simple assertion of His 
spiritual presence, than with the most subtle disquisitions 
upon the manner of it. 

6. The Provost has been also accused of lamenting, that 
the Church of England “lost certain valuable practices at the 
Reformation, which it would be our duty, if possible, to have 
restored ;” and by one of the Students, with whom the Bishop 
of Huron was in communication, it was stated as his strong 
impression, that it was ‘“‘ when speaking of prayers for the 
dead.”* To this the Provost replies as follows : 


« Any one who has attended my Lectures must know well, that I 
have taken every opportunity of exposing the danger of prayer for the 
dead, and the fallacy of the arguments used in support of the prac- 
tice. He must know also, that I have never indulged in maudlin re- 
grets respecting the ‘losses we sustained at the Reformation,’ and that 
there can be no possible color for the charge, except it be, that, in 
reading of admirable early usages, which our Reformers did not ven- 
ture to restore, such as that mentioned by Justin Martyr, the convey- 
ance of the consecrated elements to all sick members of the Church, 
after every public celebration of the Eucharist, I have said, that we 
might well regret, that we possessed not this usage in our Church, 
but that our regret should be controlled by the remembrance, that a 
necessary consequence of the grievous abuses which preceded the Re- 
formation, was to abridge our liberty, and to deprive us of good things 
which might have been safely enjoyed in happier times.’’* 


We have adduced enough, we think, to enable our readers 
to adjudge the issue between the Bishop of Huron and the 
Provost of Trinity College. We have, on the one side, 
charges surreptitiously derived and weakly sustained ; and on 


+ Letter I., pp. 33, 34. 
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the other side, their honest denial or most triumphant refuta- 
tion. We hardly think the Bishop of Huron will venture to 
continue the controversy: for, unless he goes outside the 
Church of England, he must fail to support his positions by 
legitimate or sufficient authority : the high and strong ground 
is all on the side of his opponent. Nor will Trinity College, 
as we believe, be lowered or depreciated as the result of these 
discussions: in the judgment of honest minds, she will come 
out brighter and purer from the ordeal. 

Still, with these convictions, we have our regrets. The war- 
fare, though as we believe unjustifiably provoked,—a war sim- 
ply of defence on the part of the College,—is an unseemly one. 
It exhibits the picture of a divided house, and threatens the 
weakness and disaster which must follow from such division. 
Strife will beget unkind feelings, and enemies will triumph 
when friends are at variance. The Church in Canada has 
years, perhaps generations, of struggle before her; she has a 
multitude of the dissentient and erring about her, and her 
honest assumption of the high ground of truth only embitters 
their opposition. They are tolerant and kindly when she de- 
scends from the dignity of her position, and takes equal rank 
with themselves. But her divine institution and lofty mission 
forbid this unholy sacrifice. If she is not what her Lord made 
her, she is nothing ; if she clings not to the pattern set forth 
by Apostles and Prophets, she abjures the fact of a Church 
of God at all. It is no time, then, to be splitting her 
strength, and effacing the distinctive lines which mark her 
proportions, and assure her integrity: she must go forth to her 
Master’s work, in the majesty and might of truth and unity. 
If she parts with this, hers will be a slow and doubtful progress ; 
and, if the sacredness of her principles is kept down, her vital- 
ity is at stake. It may be that the wickedness of the land will 
provoke the judgment and the calamity ; but, if she is unfaith- 
ful to her trust, we may believe that her candlestick will be re- 
moved from our midst. 

These are our regrets and our warnings ; but we have also 
our hopes. Good, we believe, will come out of the evil of this 
fraternal strife. It will constrain the great body of Church- 
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men to think, and search, and prove. It will help to drive 
them from the meagre and tainted theology of equivocal tracts 
and party newspapers ; and it will impel them to the fountain- 
head,—to those giants in Christian literature, the lustre of 
whose learning makes the Church of England a light-house to 
religious inquirers. We hope it will be of service to the Bish- 
op of Huron himself; that it will cause him to ponder more 
the value of a thorough theological training, and not fill the 
ranks of his clergy with men whose ignorance and presumption 
must have the effect of shaming well tutored Laymen from 
their allegiance to the Church. He may be led to adopt a bet- 
ter test of qualification than the cant of party phraseology, or 
the power to give ready utterance to a crude and meagre treas- 
ury of ideas. 

We augur from it, too, good to the Church at large, in the 
interesting country, where, with much of promise, she has had so 
many trials. There she has been stripped of her adventitious 
support, and must be built up and spread by the faithful and 
liberal hands of her sons and daughters. For success and pros- 
perity she must rely upon her principles ; if she adopts any 
compromise, there may be the uplifting of an imposing gourd- 
like plant, but, with the first wane*of a capricious popularity, 
it will droop and wither. She must fling to the winds any 
creeping bias towards the opinion, that all religious bodies can 
rightfully claim the designation of a Church ; and she must 
lead on her children,—gently, firmly, affectionately,—to assert 
the position her Divine Master has assigned her. For this 
hopeful result, we look largely to her Church University in 
Canada ; and so we say, from our heart of hearts, God’ avert 
the day when Trinity CoL.ece shall cease to be the dispenser 
of sound learning and a religious education. 


VOL. XIV.—NO. I. 
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Art. VI—LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BISHOP DOANE. 






The Life and Writings of George Washington Doane, D. D., 
LL. D., for twenty-seven years Bishop of New Jersey, con- 
taining his Poetical Works, Sermons, and Miscellaneous 
Writings, with a Memoir by his son, W1LL1AM CROSWELL 
Doane. 4vols, New York: D. Appleton&Co. 1860. 








BisHop Doane’s Life and Writings form an important con- 
tribution to the history and the literature of the American, 
and therefore of the Universal Church. Whatever may be 
the estimate of the Bishop, or of the author, whatever the 
praise or the censure of his various works, there can be but 
one opinion as to the importance of the part which he took in 
many prominent movements of his time. There may be a 
question as to the proportions of the work before us, nor do 
we suppose that the four massy volumes, to which it expands, 
will ever be familiarly handled. Some compression will be called 
for, and the result will be an octavo or two, which will be read, 
and re-read, and constantly used in quickening and maturing 
the purposes of Churchmen and Churchwomen for many a 
generation. To the present collection the historian or the stu- 
dent will have more frequent recourse than the general reader, 
after personal associations with its subject have died away. 
But for the time, the extended plan is perhaps the better one ; 
it meets more inquiries, it excites more sympathies, it stirs 
more pulses ; and it may be said to be no more than was due, 
both to and from the contemporaries of Bishop Doane, as a 
large photograph of his manifold relations with them, his in- 
fluence, his labor, his temper, his hope. It is seldom, at all 
events, in our branch of the Church, during its comparatively 
brief existence, that we encounter a single figure, so surrounded 
on all sides, so involved in great efforts and great interests, so 
provided with opportunities for action and for strong action, 
as the late Bishop of New Jersey. We have in these volumes, 
then, the materials for becoming acquainted with a leading 
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figure of the age, and we accept them, as we should be bound 
to do in any circumstances, with respect, and, as we have them 
from the hands of a son, with sympathy. 

A recent writer speaks sadly of the unfinished picture which 
the character of any eminent man presents, as it ‘ remains in 
history.” It is something to be sad about ; for, be the lines 
of such a picture ever so bold, or its colors ever so fresh, there 
never can be any adequate portrayal of all the impressions and 
desires, the trials and sacrifices, the prayers and praises, that 
make up a complete character. But the great man “remains” 
in history, we are inclined to think, a more finished portrait 
than he entered it ; time has brought out what is most real, 
and obliterated what was most arbitrary ; it has diminished 
the pressure of detail and softened the tone of face and form 
and attitude. It is a thought which should lead us to hesitate 
at portrait-painting, or at contemporary portrait-painting, and 
by painting we mean the work of the observer or the reader, 
quite as much as that of the biographer ; and the more mark- 
ed the features, or the more striking the movements, the more 
hesitation there ought to be about plunging into caricature, 
magnifying whatever suits us beyond all reasonable bounds, or 
on the other hand, curtailing whatever does not suit us within 
the limits of our own prejudices or our own judgments, To 
get an idea of heights and distances as they are to appear in 
history, we must separate ourselves from them, we must reject 
all artificial expression, all local distortion, in short all that 
results from personal feeling or temporary circumstance. Half 
the difficulty in knowing those,among whom we have lived, 
consists in our thrusting ourselves within the framework which 
should be filled up by them, if we are really to know them. 
We make ourselves, as it were, the subjects of other men’s 
biographies, and then wonder at the different views which are 
taken of them, as if they were really the objects of contem- 
plation or of criticism. Sacrifice of self is the one great re- 
quisite to the knowledge of things terrestrial, as it is to that 
of things celestial. 

The principal writings of Bishop Doane have been collected 
in the volumes under review. The First contains copious ex- 
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tracts from his works, as parts of the Memoir, as well as his 
poetical writings under their early title of “Songs by the Way.” 
The Second consists of Charges and Sermons, most of which, as 
the editor remarks in the preface, have been in print before. 
The subjects of these episcopal writings are of the loftiest 
character ; the Church, her Faith, her Ministry and her Work 
in all its solemnity and all its power, form the vast orbit through 
which the preacher moves with sustained energy. The Third 
volume contains sixty-one Parochial Sermons, arranged, as the 
editor remarks, in ‘no very definite order,” but with the Ser- 
mons for the Seasons in sequence, and the last of the collection 
the last preached by the Bishop on the evening of Passion 
Sunday, 1859, its subject, ‘“‘Sin’s Wages and God’s Gift,” and 
its closing words an appeal to our Lord and Saviour, “‘ Help 
us to rise to righteousness ; that, bearing here Thy Cross, we 
may hereafter share Thy Crown.” It would be necessary to 
transcribe the table of contents in order to give any idea of 
the variety of topics treated, and to copy large portions of the 
text in order to exhibit the power with which they are treated. 
It is a remarkable volume. The Fourth and concluding vol- 
ume comprises the Educational writings, and Orations. Fore- 
most are the nine Baccalaureate Addresses to Burlington Col- 
lege, the Sixteen Graduating Addresses to St. Mary’s Hall, 
with other Addresses and Sermons relating to both Institu- 
tions, the last of which, and the last of the Bishop’s writings, 
is the Sixteenth to the Graduating Class at St. Mary’s—an 
Address so tender and so touching that one can hardly fancy 
its being altered, had he who wrote it known that it was his 
farewell for his life to his children. The miscellaneous con- 
tents of this volume are full of interest ; the Sermon at the 
Consecration of the Parish Church, Leeds, 1841, “an occasion of 
Catholic inter-communion, which has gladdened many hearts, 
as the new dawning of a brighter day ;” the Sermon at the 
Church of the Advent, Boston, 1851, in commemoration of the 
the Rev. Dr. Croswell; the Oration before the Lady Managers 
of the Mount Vernon Association, Burlington, 1859, “One 
World; One Washington.” It must be clear, even from this 
brief summary of the four volumes, that they form a collec- 
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tion, which must be directly consulted and reverently examined, 
in order to be in the least degree appreciated. 

The most striking stamp upon the collection is its singleness 
of character. Familiar truths meet the reader on every hand, 
familiar expressions greet him continually ; nor would he have 
it otherwise, if he believes that the great Articles of our Faith, 
as well as the great principles of our literature, are not those 
which are originated, as the phrase is, by our generation, but 
those which we receive from older and holier sources. The 
Clergyman who said that the highest compliment his sermons 
could receive was that they were common-place, felt himself 
to be dealing with doctrines as venerable as the Creation, and 
interests as old as the human race, and he desired his people 
to feelas he did. This is the spirit of Bishop Doane’s writings. 
He makes no claim to the discovery of new truths, for he does 
not believe that they are to be discovered; he accepts what 
has been communicated to him, and considers it more than 
sufficient to exercise and to strain his powers. To such a 
writer it is refreshing to turn after the weary wanderings, upon 
which the creative geniuses, as they style themselves, of mod- 
ern literature sometimes tempt us, notwithstanding all our ex- 
perience of their incapacity. Bishop Doane leads to no peril- 
ous heights or gloomy abysses ; he walks, and we follow, with 
steady eye and unfaltering step, where the air is full of light, 
and the path is one of pleasantness and of peace. The influ- 
ence of the Church and her laws of thought is constantly 
present, and a sense of confidence comes over us, which it is 
one of the greatest successes of an author to inspire. 

But the singleness of Bishop Doane’s literary character is 
not achieved at the expense of all other desirable qualifica- 
tions. The sound writer is very often the dull one, not because 
he is sound, but because he is merely sound ; because he says 
nothing for himself, expresses nothing personal, shows no idio- 
syncrasy by which we can distinguish or recall him. Of such 
soundness there is something too much in the current litera- 
ture of the Church, and we are thankful that it is not swollen 
by the contents of these volumes. Bishop Doane is an author 
as fresh as he is single-minded. He recognizes every standard 
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to which he is bound to conform, but he conforms to it as a 
living thinker and as a living writer ; speaking out what is in 
him, and not simply what is in others; rarely sinking into 
mere repetition, but original in expression, and sometimes so 
original as to be careless or even affected. His punctuation, a 
trifling matter in itself, becomes of some consequence as an 
illustration of his literary life; it has its theory, and one 
which he formed in deference to what he considered the laws 
of the language, but it is so much his own as to be peculiar, 
and peculiar even to a fault, breaking up the long-rolling wave 
into feeble ripples, and really interfering with the breadth of 
his discourse and the effect of his doctrine. Farther, as there 
is a freshness that weakens as well as a freshness that strength- 
ens thought, so Bishop Doane’s power was frequently dimin- 
ished by the readiness with which idea succeeded idea, and ex- 
pression succeeded expression; it was often rather fluency 
than freshness to which he yielded, or, if actual freshness, it was 
that which escapes its proper bounds and loses depth in pro- 
portion as it acquires surface. But whatever exceptions may 
be allowed, the rule holds good ; and Bishop Doane will be 
regarded, in the Church and out of it, as one of the most ani- 
mated writers of his period. Test him, not by the larger and 
more elaborate efforts of his pen, but by its simpler effusions ; 
read what he says to his graduating claszes at St. Mary’s Hall or 
Burlington College, finding new topics and new treatments of 
topics for occasions so apparently exhausted ; and we feel the 
mastery with which he arrests our attention and excites our 
interest. 

As a preacher, Bishop Doane was remarkable for other qual- 
ities than those of his general authorship. The directness of 
his sermons is very striking. No one that heard him, no one 
that reads him, could doubt his meaning or the application of 
the principles which he proclaimed. Never had trumpet a less 
uncertain sound ; one blast, and men knew what was waiting 
at the portal ; they heard the summons to repent, to throw off 
their sins, to put on the whole armour of the Christian, and 
to lead or to follow in the conflict of the Church against the 
world. No besetting temptation, no presumptuous sin was 
spared ; forgetfulness and passion, pride and idolatry, all stood 
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exposed in their deformity ; nor was it at the preacher’s charge 
if his hearers turned from the way of life to the way of death. 
His tone was not only direct but quickening. His appeals 
were full of counsel, full of thrilling fervor, and they who lis- 
tened to him felt that he was aiding them as well as speaking 
to them, stimulating action as well as thought, self-crucifixion 
as well as self-contemplation, and inspiring more earnest and 
more resolute devotion to the good of men and to the glory of 
the Almighty. We know few bursts of pulpit eloquence 
more stirring than some of Bishop Doane’s higher and more 
sustained periods. The close of his Sermon before the General 
Convention in 1856, where the Marriage of the Lamb is set 
forth in solemn imagery,* the Church Triumphant opened as it 
were to the hearts of the Fathers and Brethren of the Church 
Militant, was a wonderful achievement for any preacher. His 
parochial sermonst are crowded with passages to which we 
would willingly refer, such as the overwhelming appeal to be 
on the Lord’s side, in the fifth Sermon, or the rapturous con- 
fession of faith in the ever living Redeemer, in the thirty- 
eighth. These, and others like them, are utterances which the 
Church will not willingly let die. She will employ them as 
her instruments ; she claims the fashioning of them, and she 
will have the use of them, as age succeeds age, and her labor 
for the soul of man continue. 

Shall we distinguish between the preacher and the orator in 
Bishop Doane ? Shall we take the addresses, patriotic or liter- 
ary, of the concluding volume, and set them apart as a separate 
class of writings ? It would be difficult ; for if no text is at the 
head, no literal references of an episcopal or a pastoral charac- 
ter are on the page, it is always the discourse of the Bishop or 
the Pastor, always the earnest pleading of one who would 
arouse the spiritual energies of his hearers rather than merely 
gratify their intellectual desires, of one to whom every faculty 
in man and every phase of life, individual, national] or univer- 
sal, is a manifestation of the Will and the Providence of Al- 
mighty God. What therefore we have briefly said of the 
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preacher, would need to be repeated of the orator, if we were 
to attempt the distinction of the two. 

The late Bishop of Alabama said of his brother of New 
Jersey : “His large, rich and buoyant thoughts were poured 
forth in all the force and majesty of philosophy and clothed in 
all the beauty and loveliness of poetry. He might well be call- 
ed the Jeremy Taylor of the American Church.” There cer- 
tainly was a poetical element in Bishop Doane’s intellectual 
nature. It exhibits itself in his thought and his diction ; 
it lights up his pages, it sparkles in his movements, and 
sets off the graver labors of his life with a lightsome charm, as 
winning to his readers as it must have been soothing to him. 
‘<My father’s poetical writings,” says his son,* ‘“‘were simple ne- 
cessities. He could not help them. His heart was full of 
song. It oozed out in his conversation, in his sermons, in 
everything that he did. Sometimes in a steamboat, often 
when the back of a letter was his only paper, the sweetest 
things came. * * * * © He never sat down to work out a 
verse, It cameup from his heart * * * of itself.” Without 
staying to analyse Bishop Doane’s poetical power, or to deter- 
mine his rank among our poets, it is certain that some of his 
devotional strains, like his Evening Hymn, ‘Softly now the 
light of day,” will linger on the lips and in the hearts of many 
a generation. 

We turn from the author to the man, and from his Writings 
to his Memoir, as to the main subject of our Article. 

The Memoir is by the Bishop’s son, the Rev. William Cros- 
well Doane, whose spirit is in harmony with his father’s on 
all the more important points of character, of purpose and of 
life,—thus far fitted for the office of biographer, and thus far 
unfitted likewise, neither the filial relation nor the consenting 
spirit being qualifications in all respects desirable, Mr. Doane 
begins his work with a confession of its difficulties. 

“When the work of preparing this Memoir was first suggested to 
the Author, he shrank from its difficulty ; and only undertook it, upon 
the advice of those whose judgment he is bound to respect. The 
delicacy of his own position, the difficulty of the task, the responsi- 
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bility involved in it, the very large material, to be selected, condensed, 
arranged, all these have only grown upon his mind, with the progress 
of the book, which has been prepared under personal sorrows and 
sickness, and the added disadvantages of haste and a change of 
home.” — Preface, p. 1. 

It could certainly have been wished, that some of these disad- 
vantages had been prevented by delay and by tranquillity on 
the Author’s part, “ but this,” he says, ‘‘ could not be.” 

The plan of the Memoir is to be described in the Author’s 
words : 

“An order has been adopted, in the arrangement of materials for 
the Memoir, consulting, rather, principles, than time. It is hoped that 
this has not created any chronological confusion. If it has, it is sug- 
gested that our common estimate of great lives, measures them by 
their doings and not by their years. It will readily be seen that 
Missions and Christian Education, as the two points most dwelt on, 
in this Memoir, were the broadest and the deepest places, in the 
broad, deep current, of his life. To bring this out, and to develop 
the beautiful unity of my father’s life, I have taken up these points, 
and traced out, without interruption, his whole connection with each 
of them; returning, after a review in each case of his whole life, (in 
one bearing of it,) to the date from which the opening of the subject 
began. The reader is asked to remember this.”—Preface, pp. 1, 2. 


This plan, we honestly confess, strikes us as injudicious, partly 
because of its contradiction to the course of nature, no one 
work and no one feature of a man being separated or separa- 
ble from his other works or his other features ; and partly be- 
cause its execution involves detail and even repetition, which 
should be avoided on every ground. 

The defects of the Memoir are on the surface. There is too 
much in the way of extract from Bishop Doane’s writings, a 
natural mistake, but one which might have been naturally 
escaped in this case, where the writings follow the Memoir, 
and are therefore of easy reference. Even of those writings 
not collected by themselves, such as the diaries and letters, the 
citations strike us as too copious to produce the effect that 
would have resulted from a more moderate use of them. We 
can readily understand the desire of the son that the father 
should speak for himself, and speak fully; but the risk of 
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losing the reader’s interest is a very grave one, even when the 
object may seem to demand its being run. Another superficial 
blemish is to be noticed in the biographer’s portion of the 
Memoir. The style often lacks simplicity ; its figurative pas- 
sages are not always felicitous, nor is the expression of senti- 
ment always in keeping with subject or with circumstance. It 
is but inevitable, we suppose, that a son, writing a father’s life, 
should fall into the error of exaggerating the strong points and 
extenuating the weak ; nor would our moral sense be satisfied, 
whatever might be the case with our critical sense, were the 
tone of the Memoir a judicial one. But Mr. Doane goes rath- 
er far at times in describing his father’s labors or purposes, as 
if they were unique, relating his part, for instance, in the 
missionary movements of the year 1835, as that of “THE Mis- 
sionary Bishop of America,”* 

It is with a much readier feeling that we touch upon the 
merits of the Memoir. One of the chief of these is its mod- 
esty. The biographer rather shrinks from observation than 
courts it, not only contented with a place in the back ground, 
but disinclined to any other. With all the opportunities to 
bring himself forward, to express his opinions or even to relate 
his observations, Mr. Doane appears but rarely in the Memoir, 
indeed so rarely as to make one wish that it were more fre- 
quently, that he oftener yielded to his own recollections, often- 
er gave us his own impressions rather than those of other men 
concerning his father, oftener described his father as he re- 
membered him, instead of constantly going back to his father’s 
writings, however right it be in general to refer to these. 
With all his modesty he is full of earnestness. There is 
mo inclination to avoid a bold position or a courageous 
opinion, whenever he considers either to be required. He 
defends his father’s fame, maintains his father’s principles, 
and opposes, but without bitterness, his father’s adversaries. 
Whether we agree with him in all respects or not, we are 
struck by his manly devotion to the filial office which he has 
undertaken, and we honor the frank and ardent manner in 
which he bears himself as the champion of a beloved memory. 
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Nor is beauty of expression wanting, to enhance the beauty of 
spirit throughout the Memoir. A gentleness and a spirituality 
of language give a charm to the work, and if we have space 
for any extracts, it should be for those which bring out quali- 
ties of style as rare as they are graceful. 


“ His love for children was a feature of his life that no one failed to 
know. They were his chief delight. Of the home darling, who was 
‘his sunshine,’ his ‘ precious creature,’ he said once, when she only 
was with him, lisping ‘Our Father’ in the morning Family Prayer, 
‘that he never felt so near the angels.’ He would lay down any work, 
or give up any recreation to be with her. He lavished upon her every 
thing he could think of. Away, once, for a night, the morning mail 
brought her the words of his yearning love. But beyond the two he 
loved at home; as in his first home he had two, to love; his heart 
was full of every tender thought for children. With St. John’s ap- 
pealing love, he discharged St. Peter’s high commission in his pastor- 
al work. And, in his private life, in the homes of his own people, and 
in homes all through the Diocese, the children gathered round his feet 
and sat upon his knee; and for his Master’s sake, and in his Master’s 
way, he took them up in his arms, and blessed them.”— Memoir, p. 367. 

“His intimacy with Dr. Croswell is a bright green spot in all the 
desert of his life, a golden glow that gladdened every thing, till it 
went out in Croswell’s death eight years ago. They were two great 
hearts that came together, that grew into each other. The love of 
each was wonderful; the mere capacity, I mean, for loving, and the 
love of being loved. ‘They were each other’s antipodes in most exter- 
nal things: my father, vehement, impulsive, quick ; his thoughts upon 
his lips as soon as they were in his mind: and he, who will not re- 
member him, his very presence and silence soothing like precious 
balm, cautious, quiet, careful, controlled. They who knew them called 
them Peter and John. Their effect, upon one another, was most ad- 
mirable. The spur and the curb rein, which the two supplied, gave 
speed and stzadiness to every thing they undertook together. I have 
heard often, of their sitting together at table, and my father’s stop- 
ping, in the midst of one of his earnest tides of words, ‘ Croswell, 
what do you want? I shall say my say ;’ the fact being, that a gentle 
pressure of a foot, under the table, sought to restrain what, his friend 
feared, might seem vehement to others. How my father, never losing 
courage, gained control; how his friend, never losing quietness, gained 
boldness, the latter years of their lives will tell ; for, though the stream 
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parted in seeming, before they either reached the sea, the perfect 
mingling of the waters, at mid-life, had given each the savour of the 
other. In heart and soul they were very much alike. With an equal 
spiritual appreciation of the Church, in her faith, and all its glorious 
symbols and expressions; with an equal instinct, to see and to feel all 
that was beautiful, to ear and eye; with real poetic fire, ever living on 
each heart-altar, both consecrated to the service of God; with a deep 
pure well of genial, kindly, social humor, in the nature of each; and 
with intellectual tastes, alike refined and cultivated; what wonder, 
that when God cast their lines of life together, they walked hand-in- 
hand, and heart-to-heart, singing the weariness of the journey, half 
away, and stopping for the same way-side flowers, and at the same 
way-side streams, for the refreshment and enjoyment which each 
craved alike.”——Memoir, pp. 90, 91. 

“ Fair and beautiful is our bounded view of these full years (of the 
Episcopate). And we see hardly more than the sowing. The blade 
is up, from the deep furrow which his hands dug down. But all there 
is, is but the opening promise, the first ingathering of all the increase 
God shall give. We rest content, under the welcome shadow of the 
tree that grew from his long care, but thousands must be gathered 
yet, under the ever spreading shade of its branches and its leaves. In 
fair proportions seems to us, the mere foundation he has laid, of what 
shall be a great spiritual temple of living stones. But as the harvest 
ripens, and the tree extends, and the temple rises nearer heaven, while 
all the glory is the Lord’s, the gratitude of generations shall he for 
him, who, with the mighty forecast of great faith, great hope, great 
love, prepared for sowing such a wide spread field, scattered so broad- 
cast the precious seed, and laid, so deep, so solid, and so broad, the 
foundation walls of the Lord’s living temple.”— Memoir, pp. 240, 241. 

“ This record of the life that gave me mine, and made it all it is, 
has been a work of tears and prayers. Not without both did I begin 
or end it. Not without both does it go out from my hands into 
hands less loving; from his serene and sacred home, into the stir 
and differences of the world. I have had no fear of over-drawing ; 
nor have I, now that it is done. It was only, lest, looking from so far 
below, I should not see in their real size, all the points of that great- 
ness to which I looked up. If it be said that it goes out, with the 
partiality of love; may it not be set against that, that it goes out 
from the close, and jealous, and intimate observance of his home.”— 
Memoir, p. 525. 


We need quote no further, sure that these extracts will im- 
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press every one who reads them, at once with their tenderness 
and their elevation. 

The reader is referred to the Memoir for the dates and inci- 
dents in the career of Bishop Doane. Most of them have been 
given too recently in these pages* to be repeated ; nor is it the 
purpose of the present Article to present a biographical 
sketch. What we would fain attempt, with the aid of the 
Memoir, as well as of some associations of our own, is to dwell 
upon the prominent points in the character and the work of 
the Bishop, avoiding as much as possible all that savors of 
partiality, much more of injustice toward either the living or 
the dead. If there be some repetition of what has been said 
in the Church Review or elsewhere, it may be pardoned as in- 
evitable. We cannot give an idea of the Memoir or of the 
sentiments which it leaves without repeating things already 
uttered with regard to its subject. 

“ His will was mighty,” remarks his son. “ Partly it was born in 
him. Partly it grew from the fact that the latter and more responsi- 
ble years of his life found him with no friends near him who had force 
enough to influence him or steadiness enough to support him.”—Me- 
moir, p. 372. 

Partly, we should add, because he was wont to engage in un- 
dertakings with hardly any other resource than his will itself, 
and this, relied upon as it was in every emergency, became ex- 
aggerated to a morbid degree. But it was in him from the 
beginning. ‘‘ An older boy than my father,” says Mr, Doane, 
“had insulted Gen. Washington’s name, and he could not 
brook it, but immediately gave him a sound whipping.”t His 
Presbyterian teacher flogged him for declining to learn any 
other Catechism than that taught him by his mother. ‘“ But 
the spirit,” his son relates, ‘‘ was not quelled, the offence was 
repeate’, and upon his being sent to the seat of disgrace near 
the door, so many boys who knew only the Church Catechism, 
took their seats beside him, that the law was repealed, and a 
separate class recited every week in the Catechism of the 
Church,”{ The Bishop’s poems abound with later signs of the 
same will. 





* Church Review for Oct., 1859. + Memorr, p. 14. ¢ Memoir, p. 15. 
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“ What is that, Mother ? 
The eagle, boy ! 
Proudly careering his course of joy, 
Firm, on his own mountain vigor relying, 
Breasting the dark storm, the red bolt defying, 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on the sun, 
He swerves not a hair, but bears onward, right on: 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight ever be thine, 
Onward, and upward, and true to the line.” 
Poems, p. 54. 


These lines were dated 1825; the following are of 1849. 


««¢ Stand, like an anvil,’ when the stroke 
Of stalwart men, falls fierce and fast ; 
Storms, but more deeply, root the oak, 


Whose brawny arms embrace the blast.” 
Poems, p. 100. 


Nothing else than this strength of will accounts for much of 
the Bishop’s life. It may be regretted, or it may be extolled ; 
in either case it stands forth as the explanation of his greater 
and his lesser achievements, the source of many a success and 
of many a disaster. 

It does not, however, stand alone. The Bishop’s love was 
nearly as strong as his will. Upon its chosen objects, and they 
were very numerous, it poured forth immediately and profusely. 
His English friendships, many of which were formed in a sin- 
gle interview, and some without any meeting, were as full of 
fervor on his part, as if youth had originated them and the 
intercourse of year after year had kept them warm. Once 
given, his affection was lasting. 


“Tt was impossible for him,” says his son, “ever to give up a 
friend. Through evil report, he always kept his hopeful confidence, 
and would not believe them wrong. Nor was he the friend of those 
of whom he hoped to receive. The power to confer, rather than the 
hope of obtaining benefits, made him a man’s friend. To the poor, in 
the alms, that seemed twice given, for the thoughtful and considerate 
way in which he gave, to the sick or sad or suffering, in the kindest 
ministrations, not only of his sacred office, but of his personal sympa- 
thy; to children and young people; to all whom he could; to many 
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that only served him ill; he was the faithful friend. His heart ran 
over with affection upon every one, nay every thing, (even to animals) 
with which he was much thrown. And for a good turn to any whom 
he loved, he never spared himself, or saved himself at all.”—Memoir, 
p. 336. 

Nothing could have been more striking as a proof of the con- 
fidence in his friends to which this extract refers, than his 
manner of receiving the news that some of his brethren were 
preparing to arraign him. “It is out of the question,” he 
exclaimed, “out of the question that ———— should act 
against me; why, I love him asa brother.” And when the 
truth was pressed upon him that more than one was on the 
opposing side, “Oh no,” he repeated, “it cannot be, I love 
them too well.” What a heart was here! If it had its 
limits, if it was not always in action as it might have been, 
this is merely recognizing that it was human. 

His love must be taken with his will as the second of the 
two leading elements of his character, contradictory and yet 
reconcilable, now in conflict and now in unison, acting upon 
his course from infancy to age. So long as they moved in con- 
cert, he was as generous as he was resolute, as firm as he was 
tender ; but when they divided, and his will got the upper 
hand, he was too often a severe and a selfish man. 

““He had a capacity,” says his biographer, “‘ for great severity. 
His power of reproof was most searching and severe, often most 
uncomfortable. He seemed always to try not to say it; but 
sometimes it would come out, generally with some softening 
word after it. * * * * * Often he had an endurance of im- 
pertinence and insult which amazed me. And a playful rebuke 
came much more freely from him when it would meet the 
case,” * 

“It was his first acquaintance,” as his son describes an incident 
illustrative of the preceding remarks, “with a Clergyman brought 
into the Diocese by those not friendly to the tone of its principles. 
He had no surplice, and had been officiating without one. ‘ Where is 
your surplice ?’ said my father. ‘I have none, Bishop.’ ‘What have 
you been doing?’ ‘Wearing the gown,’ said Mr.M. ‘You musthavea 
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surplice,’ my father said. ‘ Well, Bishop, if I must have one, will you 
help me to get it?’ ‘ Will you wearit?’ ‘Certainly I will.’ ‘You shall 
have one before next Sunday.’ And before many days had passed, one 
was sent to him. After service my father said to him, speaking of his 
letters of transfer, ‘ you have got under a tyrant now.’ ‘I only promised 
to obey my Bishop’s godly monitions, you know,’ was the reply. ‘ Have 
you any children ”’ said my father. ‘No.’ ‘Well, you expect some: 
don’t you?’ ‘Yes, Bishop.’ ‘Whenyou tell them to do a thing, will 
you let them be the judges as to whether it is a godly or an ungodly 
monition? I guess you’ll decide that yourself, as I do.’ And they 
parted, firm friends.”— Memoir, pp. 371, 372. 


Another incident is related in the same connection. 


“A long and uncomfortable drive to a distant parish * * * 


beguiled and shortened by constant pleasantry, its end, at last was 
reached. On entering the Church by a basement, the untidy appear- 
ance of every thing made a very disagreeable impression. In one 
corner were heaped the sweepings of the past year. At once our play- 
ful companion became the Bishop in God’s House, jealous of its honor, 
indignant at its profanation. The Bishop instantly summoned the 
minister, and the attendants stood almost aghast at the sternness and 
energy of his rebuke. The clergyman replied that it was not his ‘ bu- 
siness to keep the Church clean.’ ‘ Yes, Sir, it is your business, even 
if you sweep it yourself! Why, Sir, if even Satan likes to have 
places swept and garnished, can you think that the Holy God will 
tolerate such a place as this !’”’—Memoir p. 371. 


Was Bishop Doane a selfish man? His son says, no. One 
of his old friends, who knew him well, writes to us: ‘“ He 
never did anything for himself, except to enable him the better 
to do for others.” We must take such opinions as these into 
respectful consideration ; but they may leave us unconvinced. 
Where his better nature prevailed, he was unselfish ; where 
great interests were at stake, where some large movement of 
the Church was concerned, he was unselfish, never sparing him- 
self, or wishing to be spared, but unstinted in exertion, un- 
stinted in sacrifice. We doubt whether the same holds true of 
his course in lesser or obscurer matters. He was wont, at least 
as we had opportunity of observing him, to have, and to insist 
upon having his own way ; often doing what was purely selfish, 
though we think he was seldom if ever conscious of it, trust- 
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ing perhaps in the generosity of his purposes, instead of being 
careful concerning the generosity of his actions. In all this, it 
does not strike us that there is anything uncommon ; selfish- 
ness in small things is a besetting sin, yielded to over and over 
again, when selfishness in great things would be combated and 
driven down ; selfishness, moreover, exists side by side with 
generosity, and the same hour that witnesses self-d zial 
and love unmeasured, may behold the very opposite qualities 
in exercise. 

Bishop Doane’s pleasantry was one of his attractions, as it 
was one of his powers. The Memoir gives us some examples. 


“ Once on a visitation in the country, as his host expressed an anxi- 
ety about a rainy day for the service, he said, ‘no matter, we can 
make the sun shine.’—And the servant’s deduction from it, was a per- 
petual fund of amusement to him, that—‘ Those Puseyites think they 
can do every thing.’ On his last visitation, he was urging the call 
and support of a Minister to a parish, with a Church building and 
somewhat of a congregation. One of them expostulated with him for 
his urgency, because they were so few. ‘How many Church people 
are there?’ ‘Only eight,’ ‘There was just that number in the ark,’ 
he said, ‘ and the whole Church grew out of that !’”’ 


“ Walking up from the Riversi?e, to the place where the Court was 
held during the time of his trial in Burlington, he was always surrounded 
by a body of friends, and saluted from almost every window that he pass- 
ed, with a word of greeting and cheering love. On the first morning, 
as he passed along, a lady called to him, ‘Good morning, Bishop. 
Beware of dogs.’—He turned, as he passed, with a wave of the hand, 
and only said, 


‘The man recovered from the bite, 
The dog it was that died.’ —Memoir, p. 368. 


Such things recall him to us as we often saw him, entering 
into the spirit of a happy group, himself as happy as any in 
it, ready for jest or for sympathy, throwing off his anxieties 
and dismissing his cares. He would have been less strong, had 
he been less unbending ; the hour of sunshine gave him fresh 
energy to meet the hour of storm. We do not hesitate to add, 
that the form of his character would have been far less round- 


ed, had he repressed the social instincts that were so strong in 
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him ; he might have won favor with many who doubted him, 
and passed for a better Christian with those whose Christian- 
ity is a religion merely of watchfulness ; but his influence, on 
the whole, would have been greatly diminished, and his work 
greatly impaired, by mortifying the affections which made him, 
to those who shared them, a genial companion and a cheering 
guide. He knew the value of relaxation and he made the most 
of it when the opportunity came, as ready to rest in leisure 
hours as to work in hours and days and years of toil. 

No one has ever questioned his industry. He delighted in 
his labors, and in his devotion to them. “I am a working 
man myself,” he said, in an address before the Mechanics of 
Burlington. “Find me a man among you that works more 
hours in every day than I do, and sleeps fewer, and I will bind 
myself seven years to him as an apprentice.” ‘I am fifty-eight 
to-day,” he said in his last Triennial charge. ‘ But, however 
that may be, the one word for us all is, Work, work, with our 
might. Work, together. Work, for God.” ‘ We have often 
thought,” writes one who knew him long, ‘“‘ whea enjoying 
with him the calm and quiet repose of Riverside, what a tempt- 
ation, with such a home, and all the means of making it an 
abode of luxury, to make life a season of ease and enjoyment. 
Then we have gone forth with him into the restless scenes of 
his toiling life, beheld him heaping on his own shoulders the 
weary load of care, burdening his life with sorrows, and bear- 
ing reproach, and censure, and shame, for the Master’s sake, 
and to build tp the Church of the Living God on earth, and 
our conviction has grown stronger in the power of faith and 
love to rule the human heart.” “ Arriving late one night at 
the house of a distinguished citizen of New Jersey,” says the 
biographer, 


“ After three long services and weary drives, between, the Bishop 
as usual made no complaint. In the morning the lady of the house, 
who had been a little prejudiced against him, said, ‘ Bishop, I must say, 
you pleased me very much, last night!’ ‘How was that, Madam? 
‘Why, most Clergymen coming as you did, would have spoken of their 
hard work, and fatigue, and complained of it. You never said a 
word.’ ”—Memoir, p. 370. 
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His son writes : 


“With the most perfect readiness for every sort and phase of work, 
he had unfailing perseverance and untiring patience. The vigor of his 
mind was set in a vigorous body. Night after night, he could be al- 
most without sleep, day after day, he could work without intermission. 
After a day’s hard work, an hour’s sleep on the sofa freshened him to 
write all night. In any presence, with conversation, debate, exami- 
nation, no matter what, going on about him, he would abstract his 
mind, for thought; and with wonderful elasticity and promptness, he 
turned from one thing to the most opposite: from a child’s composi- 
tion, to his next day’s sermon, from a letter, to the closest and most 
severe argument. In the examinations at the schools, he always wrote, 
and when one thought him absorbed, he would look up, for the correc- 
tion of a false quantity, or the suggestion of a better translation, or a 
clue to a puzzling problem, scarcely stopping his pen. It was so in the 
most important bodies; even in the house of Bishops; in the mid- 
dle of a letter home, he would put down his glasses, and get up, to 
pick to shreds a speech, whose every weak point and false logic, he had 
noted in his mind as he wrote. And this interchange of labor was his 
only rest. His whole mind went into the conversation, with which he 
threw off care and weariness. And changing ever the current of his 
thoughts, in the direction of his labors, he kept them all and always 
fresh. At work, he always was, ‘until the evening.’ ””— Memoir, p. 314. 


His work, as a teacher, began at an early period. He was a 
schoolmaster in New York, and a Professor at Hartford, be- 
fore he entered upon his parochial labors ; and after nine years’ 
interruption, he resumed the office of scholastic instruction, 
never to lay it down until he died. As one of the first officers 
of Trinity College, and as the founder and head of St. Mary’s 
Hall, and Burlington College, he took his stand in favor of 
Christian education. At first somewhat immature, his views 
gradually ripened, until he reached the foremost rank of those 
who maintain the Church’s standard, against all the fashions 
and pretences of merely secular training. 

“IT have pledged myself,” he says to his Clergy, near the beginning of 
his Episcopate, “never to forsake the plan of a Diocesan School, and I 
never will. I am more and more convinced of its importance. There 
is nothing in so great demand among us, as good education, and there is 
nothing so scarce. There is no influence so generally desired for its di- 
rection and its control, as that of the Episcopal Church, and there is none 
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which exerts itself so little. This ought not to be so. We are losing 
what we cannot calculate, and never can regain.”— Memoir, p. 204. 


St. Mary’s Hall is soon founded and described by himself, 


“ As a Christian Institution, under pastoral and episcopal supervis- 
ion, in which there are daily worship, and instruction in sacred things; 
and in which the knowledge of salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus, is held and taught to be, the most desirable knowledge ; 
and growth in grace, through sanctification of the Spirit, the great end 
of human life.”— Memoir, p. 37. 


Burlington College begins a few years later, and its founder 
writes of the pupils to come, and of the work to be attempted 
for them : 


“We shall gather them under the shadow of the Cross; and our 
great care shall be to keep them there, through faith, unto salvation. 
Burlington College is a Church Institution. Its doors, like those of 
the Church, will be always open, and to all. It is designed to bea 
shelter and a refuge for the young. Its atmosphere will be serene 
and sacred, and the more cheerful for its serenity and sacredness, 
Holy Scriptures will be daily read. Holy Prayers will every 
day be offered. And it will be every day’s desire and effort to re- 
alize the truth of Holy Scripture, and to live the piety of Holy 
Prayers. The motto of Burlington College is designed to be its his- 
tory. ‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God.’ To take the little ones, as 
Jesus did, into our arms; to feed them with ‘food convenient’ for 
them ; to ‘bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ;’ 
to develop their capacities, physical, intellectual, and moral; to store 
them with all useful and elegant attainments; to accomplish them in 
every grace of manner and of mind; above all, to ripen in them their 
religious nature; and fit them to be holy upon earth, and happy in the 
heavens, is what we aim at; with continual prayer to Him from whom 
all blessings come.” — Memoir, p. 41. 

By this time, Bishop Doane had learned by experience, as 
well as by theory, the inestimable advantages of what may be 
styled the educational system of the Church, and he is not be- 
hind-hand in proclaiming its life-giving principles. ‘ The 
Christian parent,” he says, 

“ That desires salvation for his children, need not greatly fear. God 
has provided, in His Church, all needful helps, and means, to gain, 
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through grace, that great and gracious end. There stands the Font 

with its regenerating wave, to wash him from his primal sin, and give 
him back, new-born, ‘of water, and of the Spirit.’ There, ever 
sounds, in tones of ancient piety, a mother’s voice in her dear child- 
ren’s ears, the simple, yet majestic catechism. There, at the chancel- 
rail, the pastor of the pastors waits, with hands outstretched, to hear 
the meek renewal of his infant vows, and sign him with the seal of the 
Divine and Holy Spirit, and commend him to the cares, and toils, and 
trials of the life that lies before him, with the blessing of the Holy 
One. There,in the Bread and Wine, which He ordained and blessed, 
the Saviour gives Himself to every faithful heart. There, the life- 
giving Word is ever vocal, with its lessons of truth, its counsels of 
wisdom, and its promises of peace. There, in a voice, that rolls up, 
round and full, from the deep caverns of the past, the faith once de- 
livered to the old saints, is uttered in the Creeds, which martyrs moist- 
ened with their blood. There, in a ceaseless round, the prayers are 
offered, which have promise—from the gracious One, Who comes, 
wherever ‘two or three’ are gathered, in His name—of answer aad 
fulfilment. And from every consecrated stone, and every charmed 
spot, and every word of faith, and penitence, and praise, as from His 
garment’s hem, when in the flesh, virtue comes forth to heal, to strength- 
en, and to bless, to all who kneel to Him, in meek, obedient faith.”— 
Memoir, p. 43. 

We must refer to the graphic and touching sketches of the 
Memoir,* for a description of the Bishop as the teacher and 
presiding officer of the Burlington Institutions. They help us 
to appreciate his educational work, and to coincide with his 


son, when he says ; 


“Tt was his mission. To it, he sacrificed means, leisure, peace, life, 
every thing. Neglecting nothing else, yet he gave most of himself to 
this. Of all his greatness, in this, he was the greatest. And in it, he 
must live while the earth lasts ; in the influences, the principles, the 
men and women, the daughters and sisters, and wives and mothers ; 
the scholars, the men, the Christians, the ‘ great company of the preach- 
ers,’ whom God, through him, has given and shall give, to the world.” 
Memoir, p. 67. 


But it was not merely as an academical teacher, that Bishop 
Doane distinguished himself. ‘I would rather lose the best 





* Especially pp. 45-47, 59-66. 
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Sermon that was ever preached,” exclaimed one of his parish- 
oners, “‘ than the catechising, it is so instructive.” He entered 
into this with all his heart, preparing himself for it, and giving 
himself to it with the deepest convictions of its importance. 
** What duty,” he asks, 

“ Of the pastor, so plain, so hopeful, so delightful? What might 
not be expected of children, so brought up ‘ in the nurture and admo- 
nition of the Lord?” But, it will take time! What can be done 
without it? But, it will involve labor! So does every duty of our 
life. But, it will interfere with preaching ! What preaching can be 
so plain, so practical, so profitable? No pastor, that has tried it, will 
doubt this. No people, where it is done carefully and faithfully, with 
love, will deny that it is so.”’— Memoir, p. 390. 


Another office was that which he assumed in relation to his 
Candidates for Orders. One of his great objects to be attained 
in Burlington College, was a Theological Department, in which 
the graduate and other candidates might prepare themselves 
for the Ministry, under his personal direction. ‘‘ The Bishop, 
in every Diocese,” he says, 

“Should be enabled to collect his candidates about him. They 
should live under his eye. They should become familiar with his voice. 
They should be moulded by his hand. In most cases, he will have 
some about him, to aid him in their instruction. Its general oversight 
he will readily supply. If he has himself a parochial charge, the mu- 
tual advantages will be greater. They will worship with him. They 
will enjoy his public teaching. They will be eye-witnesses of his pas- 
toral work. In their turn, they will aid him in his schools, they will 
take part in the music of his choir, they will be active in finding out, 
and ministering to, the poor, and sick, and impotent. There can be 
no better ScHOOL FoR PASTORS.” — Memoir, p. 51. 


To these labors, as an ecclesiastical teacher, may be added 
the exertions of Bishop Doane in behalf of Parish Schools, as 
well as his constant contributions to Church periodicals, of 
which he started several to serve him as a means of commu- 
nication with all classes. 

It would be unreasonable to urge that these were plans pro- 
jected and not executed, and that they therefore entitle their 
projector to little confidence or praise. We cannot deny, that 
many of them were but feebly carried out ; we cannot deny 
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that it was characteristic of the Bishop to lay out large de- 
signs, however difficult and however doubtful their accomplish- 
ment. Butitis mere Pharisaism that shakes its head at this, as 
if it were better to attempt nothing, or even attempt little and 
do it, than to attempt a great deal and do but a part of it ; for 
the part of the great deal may be more than the whole of the 
little, without taking into account the additional items of spirit 
and of liberality implied in the more generous enterprise. It 
may be safely added, that we are not yet arrived at a point of 
time where the effectiveness of Bishop Doane’s labors can be 
fairly estimated. To judge them now, would be like pronoun- 
cing upon the harvest when the seed is but barely committed 
to the ground. We must wait till it has had a little more op- 
portunity to overcome the obstacles which our poor nature is 
ever interposing in the*way of genial growth, till it has finish- 
ed its struggle with the cold soil, the piercing frost, the drench- 
ing rains, and then, according as it has prevailed or disappear- 
ed, we may have some right to judge the work of our fathers 
or our brethren. 

Bishop Doane’s undertakings as a Bishop were on a large 
scale. The tidings of his election to the Episcopate broke 
upon him suddenly ; “‘ he came,” says his son, “ with trembling 
to announce it to his family, pale with surprise, and the over- 
whelming sense of unexpected responsibility.”* He entered 
upon his new duties with more than his usual ardor. “ It was 
a day of small things,” says the Memoir. 

“« A very little Church,’ he writes of Woodbridge, ‘ and a less con- 
gregation, only twenty ! never mind—one soul outweighs a world.’ It 
was a period of severe and most fatiguing work. ‘ Mounted the 
hearse, an open wagon so called, for carrying the mail, and rode all 
night, damp and cold,’ ‘ roads very bad,’ ‘ very rainy and cold.’ But 
he, as he used to say, was ‘ weather or no.’ ”— Memoir, p. 195. 

The same energy continued to the end. 

“The last Sunday of his work had, crowded in it three full services, 
a celebration of the Holy Communion, three sermons, two catechis- 
ings and two confirmations; with many miles of driving between 
them. And this is but a specimen of it all. His immense corres- 


* Memoir, p. 89. See the extract from the Bishop's Diary, p. 190. 
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pondence, which he attended to in the evening, kept him up late at 
night. And he rose early, for the service or the start. And yet these 
visitation months were his holidays; for the rest of the year was full 
of the pressure of parochial and academic labor. He always wore 
out the Clergy who were with him, at such times, and yet there was 
no tire, in his last sermon or in the next morning’s service. That it 
wore him out before his time, they know, who kneel in tears beside his 
early grave.” — Memoir, p. 313. 


*“T look back,” says the Bishop of Missouri, ‘“‘ upon the work 
he accomplished during his Episcopate, with amazement and 
admiration. The work of three lives was crowded into a Bish- 
oprick of twenty-six years.” We do not know whether it in- 
creased or diminished the burden upon Bishop Doane, that he 
was constantly laboring beyond the borders of his own Dio- 
cese ; if it was increased by toils, it was diminished by sympa- 
thies and hopes, otherwise unknown. His exertions for the 
general institutions, especially for the Missions of the Church, 
were early and long continued. His interest in Missionary 
service seems to have been born in him ; it grew with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength, now and then breaking 
forth in particularly striking manifestations ; but always flow- 
ing forth, deep and full-breasted, as one of the great spiritual 
currents of his life. On other subjects, closely connected with 
the welfare of the Church, he was full of feeling and of ex- 
pression ; as in urging the increase of the Ministry, in terms 
as practical as they are fervent, insisting upon prayer to the 
Lord of the harvest, and upon two other things: ‘‘ we must 
attend more diligently to the religious education of our child- 
ren, and we must provide more liberally for the maintenance 
of the Ministry.” From all these wider prospects, he con- 
stantly returned to the demands of his own Diocese, as earnest 
in Diocesan as in general affairs, and devoting himself to de- 
tails with the same spirit in which he embraced the relations 
and movements of the Church at large. With what effect he 
thus labored for New Jersey, let his biographer describe. 


“ When he came into the Diocese, it was indeed a little one; little 
among the thousands of Judah; perhaps the least, in influence and 
prominence, of the Dioceses then existing. Its parishes were feeble ; 
its Clergy few; its contributions small; its influence slight. It had 
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scarcely the promise, which infancy often gives, of manhood. How 
all is changed now! Its clergy, from eighteen have grown to ninety- 
nine; fifty-four parishes have been added to its thirty. One hundred 
and thirty-six clergymen have been ordained, and eighty have been 
instituted. Fifty-eight Churches have been consecrated. The con- 
firmations, growing every year, have reached in all seven thousand 
four hundred and thirty. The eommunicants from six hundred and 
fifty-seven have become five thousand. The Sunday School teachers 
and scholars are multiplied tenfold. And from $392,20, the alms of 
the Diocese have reached the annual sum of $50,000. Ido not speak 
of these so much as contrasts, as for tokens of a growth, which could 
not have been, but by God’s blessing on a constant, faithful sowing of 
‘the good seed.’ Beyond these mere statistics, the missionary spirit ; 
the spirit of Christian education; the spirit of Christian alms-giving ; 
the spirit of feeding Christ’s lambs; the spirit of full conformity to 
the Prayer Book ; the spirit of preaching the gospel to the poor; the 
spirit of frequent services and Eucharists; the spirit of faithful paro- 
chial work, pervade and animate the whole Diocese.” — Memoir, p. 199, 


200. 


To carry forward such an Episcopate as this, Bishop Doane’s 
chief resource was his steadiness of purpose. The old friend, 
by whose views we have already profited, says of him, with 
great truth, that “‘his one great object was the Church. What- 
ever else he attended to, and there were many things which he 
did attend to, was all for the advancement of the Church ; on 
this, his eye was steadily fixed ; for this, his energies, time and 
money, were profusely and untiringly given ; everything for 
the Church.” ‘“‘ Dear brethren,” begins the letter to the Com- 
mittee of the Diocese, accepting the office to which he had been 


called : 


“ After as much of careful consideration as the time allowed, I have 
resolved to accept the office of Bishop, conferred upon me by the too 
favorable consideration of the Diocese of New Jersey. I do it cheer- 
fully, and I do it resolutely. Cheerfully, though it involves the sur- 
render of enjoyments peculiarly dear to me, and counted on for life ; 
but resolutely, because I do it in the name and strength of God. All 
that I am, and all that I have given me of the Lord, I have long ac- 
customed myself to consider as dedicated to the service of the Church. 
To God, and to the Church, then, in the service which His providence 
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now seems to indicate, I devote myself, body, soul, and spirit. May 
He graciously accept and bless the unworthy offering.’”—Memaoir, p. 
190. 

Thus he began, and who will deny, now that the grave has 
closed over him and the controversies connected with him, who 
will deny that thus he continued ? Who will honestly allege 
his mistakes or his failures, as tokens of his unfaithfulness to 
his vows ? 

We might dwell, with others, upon his executive ability, 
which, in many respects, was unquestionably great, and urge 
that this supported his Episcopal career. But we hesitate to 
do it, partly because no amount of executive power would ex- 
plain the breadth of the policy in which it was enlisted, but 
rather, because we doubt whether it was equal, in all respects, 
to the estimate that has been formed of it. Had he possessed 
less, or believed that what he did possess was less than he 
supposed, he would have been saved, we think, from many of 
the over-bold ventures to which he yielded. On the other hand, 
had he possessed more, had he really been the administrator 
that he is described to have been, he might have entered upon 
his enterprises and emerged from them, comparatively un- 
scathed. But, as it was, he had executive talents which stim- 
ulated him, but not those which would have restrained him : 
he could form his plans, gather his means, and yet, for want of 
qualities indispensable to success, fail of attaining the ends 
which he had in view. 

The great defect of his character, if we may pronounce up- 
on it, was the imperfection of what may be styled the judi- 
cial element. He was not wont to weigh matters: he did not 
compare advantages with disadvantages, or circumstances with 
abstract principles ; he did not deliberate or decide, with a full 
view of ultimate as well as immediate consequences. Nei- 
ther could he put himself into another’s position, or look at a 
point before him with another’s eyes ; what he saw, was for 
others to see, where he stood, was for others to stand. To him 
most questions had but one side, and that he took, and urged, 
as his motto expressed it, “‘right onward,” against discourage- 
ment, interference, and opposition. That such a course may 
be lit up by many noble traits, that it may excite a general 
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stir among men, and provoke enthusiasm for it as well as re- 
sistance against it ; that it may win reputation, and reach some 
great issues, may all be very true ; but it remains equally true 
that one of the surest means of guidance, one of the strongest 
assurances of permanent success, is not there, or not there in 
its strength ; the needle quivers, the deflection returns, and the 
compass can no more be depended on as invariable. 

But this, it may be as it has been said, was all Bishop 
Doane’s independence. He was too strong to bear the restraint 
of details ; too straight-forward to impede his march with 
questionings on this side or on that ; in short, too self-reliant 
to be hampered by the judicial faculty. There, we venture to 
think, is a great mistake ; the judgment and self-reliance are 
not in conflict; he who first balances and then decides, is, 
if other things are equal, the really independent man, neither 
the sport of circumstances nor the consulter of other men’s 
opinions beyond the bounds of a reasonable sympathy. Bish- 
op Doane, as we have seen and understood him, was but too 
much influenced by what was, or might be, thought or said of 
him ; if he had no fears of the opponent, he could not spare 
the champion ; if he was to bear up against censure, it was, 
or it appeared to be grateful to him, to have more than mere 
approval, and we must use the same word in his case which we 
should use in other cases, and call it flattery. He lacked what 
his brother of Oxford praises, as the “‘ courage which must act 
in quietness, out of the sight and apart from the praise of 
men.” He was ambitious, and ambitious of earthly distinc- 
tions. He was vain, and vain of intellectual or temporal, as 
well as of spiritual honors. To this want of moral independ- 
ence, we should be disposed to ascribe much that has been re- 
ferred to other causes by those who do not regard the want as 
having existed in him. 

On this part of our duty, however, we have no wish to linger. 
None who love his memory need or ought to deny his errors, 
but there can be no satisfaction in exposing them—none, even 
to those who do not love his memory. He was ready, for him- 
self, to acknowledge “ imprudences of word and act, which, 
though done with the purest intentions, he now feels were un- 
becoming in him as a Bishop in the Church of God, and deeply 
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deplores.” With still deeper humbleness, he said on his death- 
bed, “I have no merits, no man has, but my trust is in the 
mercy of Jesus.” Let his sins rest where he thus left them. 

There is one other subject fit for a reviewer to speak of, but 
we shall pass it by. It is not in our heart to re-open the lists 
in which Bishop Doane and his adversaries contended for them- 
selves as much, we dare to say in charity, as for the principles 
which they professed. Whoever would take his seat to behold 
the conflict, must turn to the Memoir, where he will find suffi- 
cient opportunity to indulge his curiosity, or to revive his re- 
sentment. ‘‘ My father,” says the biographer, ‘‘ was a man of 
war from his youth.” It was, unhappily, too true, and as he 
was surrounded by others of the same temper, he had no dif- 
ficulty in indulging his prowess. There is some light, however, 
on the angry scenes of his life, and that, we are bound to say, 
comes from him rather than from his antagonists. He gives 
them more credit than they are willing to give him ; if he is 
full of wrath one day, he softens on the next ; he allows their 
“‘ purity of motives,” at the very moment that they were most 
unwilling to spare him ; he so bears himself, in short, in war- 
fare as in peace, that one who knew him through “ twenty-six 
years of closest intimacy,” can say, ‘‘ before God,” that he 
‘never knew a man who spoke less evil, or delighted more to 
speak well of others.” 

We speak what seem to us the words of truth and sober- 
ness, in saying that the memory of Bishop Doane is one which 
will be cherished. As generation succeeds generation, looking 
back to ours, as to a period of momentous issues for the Amer- 
ican Church, they will behold him among her most earnest 
prelates, her most devoted sons ; they will take into account, 
not so much what he did to throw discredit upon himself, as 
what he did to throw credit upon her, to maintain her princi- 
ples, extend her influence, to quicken, strengthen, and ennoble 
her life. Whether he is portrayed in his own words, or in those 
of his biographer ; whether such of his contemporaries as sup- 
ported him, or such as opposed him, transmit the portrait, it 
will be handed down, and they who gaze into its open features 
will trace beneath every varying expression, a heart that will 
win, and we rejoice to believe, deserve their love. 
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Art. VIIL—THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH RE- 
VIEW, AND OUR NATIONAL CRISIS. 


Since the making up of our last Number of this Review, 
the storm which for years has been gathering, has broken upon 
the Country, and our once glorious Union has been dissolved. 
In times of Revolution men cannot, if they would, hesitate to 
declare themselves ; and we here put on record our interpreta- 
tion of the events of these troublous times, and of the duties 
which they impose. And first of all, we are grateful to be 
able to say, that, in looking back over our own thirteen years 
of Editorial labor, we have not only done nothing to precipi- 
tate such a calamity, but that we have done everything which 
seemed to us to lie in our power to avert it. We make no 
apology for quoting here from two among many letters lately 
received. The first is from one high in position in the Church 
at the South, and than whom no one is stronger in the confi- 
dence of Churchmen, both North and South. His statement 
of Southern sentiment and Southern affairs should be widely 
read. 

“Sad days are these, and full of terror. I am glad thatthe Church 
Review, like the Church, has been faithful to the Truth. We have 
looked and longed for some olive-branch from the North. Northerners 
do not understand the matter. What we want is quiet. We cannot, 
we dare not go on as in the last few years. Justice to the negro for- 
bids it; for agitation brings discontent and rebellion; and, on these, 
follow restraint and discipline. Our American servitude used to have 
its own mild and friendly character. The Abolitionists are doing all 
in their power to change it into the hateful type of Cuban slavery. 
I fear it is too late now for remedy, and can only pray, that to the 
many sins of brethren against brethren, blood-guiltiness may not be 
added.” 

A Clergyman of mature age and standing, at the West, 
writes : 

“Suppose every house-holder had carefully imbued his own mind 
and those of his family with the principles of that Article in the Re- 
view, on “ Loyalty to the Constitution,” think you our political hori- 
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zon would at this time have been so overcast as at present with such 
portentous and ominous clouds, foreshadowing such a tornado of evils 
as may engulf us in one wide ruin?” * * I like the conservatism, the 
high and exalted tone of the work on all subjects treated in the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Church Review.” 

The subject of Slavery has presented itself to us, as Review- 
ers, in its two fold character and relations, Morally and Socially. 
In the first aspect, even supposing it to be really as great an 
evil and wrong as it; most violent opposers represent it—and 
we do not argue that question here—yet it surely is one which 
is aggravated, and only aggravated, by the measures which these 
men propose as a remedy. Besides, and chiefly, the source of 
all true Moral Reform is from above, not from beneath ; and it 
works healthily from within, not from without ; in a word, it 
is in diffusing through the heart of the Church and of Society, 
the reforming and germinating principle of the Love of God, 
as manifested in the Plan of His Grace. Such in theory, and 
such in practice, are the relations to each other, of the Fall of 
Man, and the Gospel of Christ ; of the World, and the Church. 
The world is full of Moral Evils, social and political—of cor- 
ruption, and fraud, and falsehood, and extortion, and licen- 
tiousness, and gambling, and robbery, and murder,—all spring- 
ing from one alone Source, the Fall of Man,—all having one 
alone adequate Remedy, the Gospel of Christ. This was the 
Theory and the only Theory of Reform which was sanctioned 
by our Saviour and His Apostles ; it is the only one on which 
the Church and the State can ever exist together, and work, 
each in their separate spheres, in mutual harmony. This is 
the Theory of Reform which we have maintained uniformly 
and earnestly in the pages of this Review. Whether Servitude 
is, or is not, the normal condition of the Negro Race ; whether 
Slavery is, or is not, recognized by the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and by the Moral Law, are points, which, as we have 
said, we do not, and need not here discuss. They are vastly 
important in the application of our principle ; they do not 
touch the principle itself. 

As a Social Institution, aside from those deeper and stronger 
considerations which appeal to the Political Christian Econo- 
mist, we are met at the outset by the stern logic of facts. 
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Slavery was originally introduced and planted on American 
soil, mainly by British agency and capital. After the Revolu- 
tion, the Slave-trade was extended down to the year 1808, by 
the vote of all the delegates from the New England States to 
the Convention that formed the Constitution. Of the vessels 
in the African Slave-trade, from January 1, 1804, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1807, sixty-one were owned in Charleston, 8. C., and 
fifty-seven in Rhode Island. It should be remembered, too, 
that at the adoption of the Constitution, Slavery existed in 
every one of the Thirteen States, (except two,) and that, in 
and by that Constitution, certain mutual compromises were 
sacredly agreed upon, and certain rights to the slave-holding 
States were solemnly and by oath guaranteed. The “deliver- 
ing” up of fugitive slaves was one of those rights, pledged by 
the oath of every man who becomes a citizen of the United 
States. Without these compromises and guarantees the Union 
could never have been formed. In that Union, and under that 
Constitution, the country has reached a degree of national pros- 
perity such as has no parallel in the history of the world. 
Our popular Christianity, too, under its various forms and 
names, has more than kept pace with our material growth ; 
and while Error and Crime have assumed hideous proportions, 
yet Religion in its diffusive energy and power has made achieve- 
ments which have no equal record since the early Missionary 
days of the Church. 

And yet within the last score of years, elements of mischief 
have been rapidly developing and rallying their forces. An 
Infidelity, which has lost none of its old hatred to Christ, 
which denies the Christian Theory and Plan of Reform in all 
their fundamental verities, is assuming in our days a new atti- 
tude, not only in respect to Slavery, but to every thing which 
it denominates Moral and Social Evils; and it places Govern- 
ment of all sorts, the unequal division of Property, the Mar- 
riage Relation, &c., &c., in this category. Not many years 
since, in one of its own Conventions, its leaders announced to 
its followers this change of programme in its policy of pro- 
pagandism. Putting on the garb of an angel of light, it has 
become in our days a professed Moral Reformer, and like the 
Robespierres and the Jacobins of the French Revolution, it 
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proclaims itself par excellence “The Friend of the People.” 
Taking advantage of the Press, the Popular Lecture, &c., it 
substitutes its maudlin philanthropy for the Religion of the 
Cross, and it has carried with it the prejudices and passions of 
large masses of the people in its attacks on the Gospel and the 
Church, and so is preparing the way for that “‘Reign of Ter- 
ror,” which its certain tendency is to promote. 

Nor is this all. Professed Ministers of Christ have given 
up their old Creeds and Platforms, and now preach Reform as 
an end, rather than that Gospel which is the fountain and 
source of all true Reform. They denounce, openly and con- 
temptuously, the Bible itself, when it conflicts with their 
“Higher Law” teachings ; and thus they have already called 
into existence that terrible engine of mischief, a misguided 
public conscience ; while, by their persistent and violent de- 
nunciations of our Southern brethren, from the pulpit and the 
press, they have fanned into a devouring element the flame of 
national discord. Here, indeed, is one of the worst aspects in 
which this whole subject now presents itself: for there is 
nothing more unreasonable, unyielding and dangerous than a 
religious fanaticism. 

To show that we are not mistaken as to the influences under 
which the present state of feeling has been produced, we cite 
a few out of a multitude of facts. 

We shall not quote from the Sermons of a certain class, and 
a pretty large class, of Northern Preachers. It is enough to 
say, that some of them have publicly declared, that if the 
Bible does not sustain them in their war upon Slavery and 
Slaveholders, they will trample the Bible beneath their feet. 
Full citations from the Sermons of these men should be gath- 
ered, however, and preserved as an important feature in the 
history of our times. 

At a Monthly Meeting of the New London County (Conn.,) 
Congregational Ministers, held at Norwich, Feb. 13th, 1861, 
the following Resolution was adopted. 

“ Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, in the present 
juncture of our National affairs, any compromise with the South which 
involves the extension, protection or recognition of Slavery by the 
National Government, is both impolitic and wrong.” 
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The New York Independent, a Newspaper conducted by 
Congregational Ministers, (and to which Horace Greeley and the 
Rev. Dr. Tyng! are regular contributors,) a paper with a 
larger circulation and wider influence than any other professed- 
ly religious paper in the country, thus discloses the plans of 
the party which that paper represents : 

“The people will not levy war nor inaugurate a revolution, even to 
relieve Kansas, until they have first tried what they can do by voting. 
If this peaceful remedy should fail to be applied this year, then the 
people will count the cost wisely, and decide for themselves boldly 
and firmly, which is the better way, to rise in arms and throw off a 
government worse than that of old King George, or endure it another 
four years, and then vote again.” 

Of the “‘Fugitive Slave Law,” a Law framed to protect 
rights guaranteed by the very letter of the Constitution,—a 
Constitution which the Editors of that paper have sworn be- 
fore God to obey,—that paper said : 

“To the fugitives themselves * * this Law is no Law, * * and to 
resist it even unto death, is their right, and it may be their duty. * * 
To each individual fugitive, to every man or woman, who, having es- 
caped from bondage and tasted liberty, is in hourly peril of being 
seized and dragged back to Slavery, we say, Be fully prepared for 
your own defense. If to you death seems better than slavery, then re- 
Suse not to die,—whether on the way-side, at your own threshold, or 
even as a felon upon the gallows. Defend your liberty and the liberty 
of your wife and children, as you would defend your life and theirs 
against the assassin. If you die thus, you die nobly, and your blood 
shall be the redemption of your race. Should you destroy the life of 
your assailant, you will pass into the custody of the Criminal Law 
* * under an indictment for murder; but the verdict of the commun- 
ity, and the verdict of almost any jury will be, justifiable homicide in 
self-defense. * * * Or should a different verdict be found, and you 
be condemned to die as a murderer, your ignominious head shall be 
luminous with the halo of a martyr, and your sacrifice shall be for the 
deliverance of your people.” 

Of Mr. Seward, and his late conservative position, so nobly 
taken, the same paper says : 

“But he too, like others before him who have turned their faces to 
the wall, and died in drivelling sorrow at the defeat of their small 
ambitions, has failed us in the hour of need.” 
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Is the spirit of such words the spirit of the Gospel of 
Christ ? Or is it fiendish malignity, the outburst of rage and 
mortification over an evident defeat ? 

Of Daniel Webster, so instrumental in the passage of that 
Law, the Hon. Edmund Quincey, President of the New Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery Society, thus spoke: 

“On the Marshfield farmer’s way from the nearest station to his 
house, he was thrown from his carriage; but such being the Whig 
fate, he did not break his neck! No! ‘The ancient prophecy was 
fulfilled, and the serpent only bruised his head! Possibly, however, 
as he fell on his face, he may have agreeably varied his diet by eat- 
ing some Northern dirt. Had the news only arrived that he was out 
of the way! the onion market might have risen; newspapers would 
have been edged with black; a portentous funeral would have black- 
ened the streets. Mr. Choate would have lied over him like a bulletin 
or an epitaph, or, what is the same thing, a eulogy ; but what a relief 
it would have been.” 

At an Anti-Slavery Meeting, of which William Lloyd Gar- 
rison was President, and at which the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher was one of the speakers, the Hon. Wendell Phillips 
offered the following Resolution : 


“ Resolved, That we re-affirm our old principle, of immediate, uncon- 
ditional, emancipation on the soil; and our old principle, that this 
vannot be obtained except by the dissolution of the American Union 
cand the destruction of the American Church.” 


The same Wendell Phillips in a late “ Discourse” on Sun- 
-day, at Boston, poured forth a bitter torrent of such senti- 
ments as these : 

“T reverently thank God that he has given me to see such a day as 
‘this.” 

“TI know no sublimer hour in history. The sight of these two 
months is compensation for a life of toil.” 

“ Not ours the guilt of this storm, or of the future, however bloody. 
But I hesitate not to say that I prefer an insurrection which frees the 
slave in ten years to slavery, for a century. A slave I pity. A rebel- 
lious slave I respect. I say now as I said ten years ago.” 

The ‘ National Anti-Slavery Standar/,” of Feb. 9, 1861, 
exulting in the success of its schemes thus far, rejoices over 
the present turmoils of the country, in the following style: 
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“The star of Abolitionism is the Lord of the Ascendant in the po- 
litical horoscope of the present hour. The American Anti-Slavery 
Society dominates the nation, and Garrison is the dictator of the 
Republic. * * * For the last ten years, yea, eleven next 7th of 
March, the Hunkerdom of the North has been engaged in a constant 
effort to save the Union. The Abolitionism of the North has been all 
the time busy in the opposite direction, trying to break it up. Well, 
we have beaten. The Union is dissolved in spite of the Hunkers.” 


We have pronounced this Anti-Slavery movement emphatic- 
ally infidel in its character. This same William Lloyd Garrison, 
at a public Convention, offered the following Resolutions : 


“ Resolved, That the doctrine of the American Church and Priest- 
hood—that the Bible is the Word of God, that whatever it contains 
was given by Divine inspiration, and that it is the only rule of faith 
and practice—is self-evidently absurd, exceedingly injurious both to 
the intellect and soul, highly pernicious in its application, and a 
stumbling block in the way of human redemption. 

“ Resolved, That this doctrine has too long been held as a potent 
weapon in the hands of time-serving priests, to beat down the rising 
spirit of religious liberty, and to discourage scientific development; to 
subserve the interests of blind guides and false teachers, and to fill all 
Christendom with contention and strife; and therefore the time has 
come to declare its untruthfulness, and to unmask those who are guilty 
of its imposture. 

“ Resolved, That it is a secondary question as to when, where, or 
by whom the books of the Old and New Testament were written; but 
the primary and all important question is, what do they teach and 
command ? and in order to ascertain this, they are to be freely exam- 
ined, and as readily accepted or rejected as any other books, according 
as they are found worthless or valuable.” 


Under influences such as these at the North, Loyalty to the 
National Constitution has been rapidly dying out, and a senti- 
ment of bitter hostility to the South and to her institutions 
has been as rapidly strengthening. Constitutional Compromi- 
ses have been evaded and nullified. Organized interference 
with Southern institutions, and of the most fearful import, 
has been incited and attempted ; and it has been largely sym- 
pathized with outside the ranks of openly avowed Abolition- 
ists. And so, the North and the South, mutually dependent 
on each other, each having its own distinct, and strongly 
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marked, yet noble type of character, and both united fitted by 
Providence to be component parts of the greatest, mightiest 
nation the world has ever seen, under misrepresentation and 
abuse have been becoming alienated from each other; hatred 
has taken the place of love, and distrust of confidence. The 
North do not know the South, and the South do not know the 
North. We shall not attempt here to give the written and the 
unwritten history of our recent national troubles; nor to 
measure the mutual blame and provocations on both sides ; 
nor allude to certain public measures which have exasperated 
sectional feelings. The late Presidential campaign aroused all 
these elements of discord, and brought them into direct con- 
flict. It was the occasion, not the cause of our present calami- 
ties. These were sure to come sooner or later. At the North, 
the Abolition party, a party which, as we have shown, assails 
the National Constitution with every vile epithet, which threat- 
ens interference with Slavery not only in the Territories but in 
the States, and has more than once attempted such interfer- 
ence, that party bent its whole strength and energies to the 
election of the Republican candidate ; and in the election of 
that candidate, Abolitionism has claimed for itself, as we have 
seen, in bitter words of exultant scorn and threat, a victory 
which it declares its purpose to use for its own horrible ends. 

Undoubtedly, too, at the South there were men who desired 
the dissolution of the Union for its own sake ; and who, hold- 
ing the whole party that was successful at the late election re- 
sponsible for the Abolition element in it, were enabled to 
excite indignation and alarm throughout the entire South. 
The mad ravings of Abolitionists, which we at the North have 
come to pass by in silent disgust, at the South mean insurrec- 
tion, wholesale butchery, and scenes more horrible than death. 
Southern men of all shades of opinion felt, and they had un- 
doubtedly reason to feel, that this state of things had been 
going on long enough, and that it was time to come to a better 
understanding. With the preponderance of political power 
passing into the hands of the North, and with the develop- 
ment in that section of a rabid Anti-Slavery sentiment, a sen- 
timent openly and directly at war with the Constitution, and 
of deadly hostility to the South, they determined to test the 
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question, whether they may, or may not, rely on guarantees 
essential to their safety and prosperity. And here, to the so- 
lution of this question new difficulties arose. The men on the 
stage were to a large extent political partisans, elected as such 
in a time of strong political excitement, and who, now elated 
with victory on the one hand, or chafing under defeat, and 
burning with indignation on the other, stood in the attitude of 
antagonists, unwilling to yield any thing ; and the events of 
the last few months, fresh in the minds of all our readers, have 
filled the hearts of Christian philanthropists with inexpressi- 
ble sadness and anxiety. And here we stand to-day—our 
Union virtually dissolved—our States dissevered—a new Re- 
public organized—our people alienated, hated, and hating one 
another—our National prosperity blighted—and the cause of 
Constitutional Liberty every where dishonored. 

Foreseeing in the early part of the Session of the late Con- 
gress, that the Committees of the Senate and of the House 
would prove powerless for good, and believing Disunion, with 
all its terrible calamities, to be as unnecessary as it would 
prove fearful, we have looked for the proposal of some plan of 
adjustment by which our present troubles might be settled, 
and settled for all time. 

And here we ought to allude to the action of our several 
Bishops, who, one and all, we believe, in the spirit of their 
Master, have pointed the faithful of their flocks in prayer to 
Him Who maketh men to be of one mind in an house. Many 
an anxious, agonized heart has thus been soothed and strength- 
ened, and Gop in Heaven, we trust, has heard and answered. 

Knowing as we do that there are real differences of opinion 
in the North and the South on the subject of Slavery, and 
that these differences are conscientiously and strongly held, we 
have seen no plan of adjusting our National troubles except 
by dividing our common Territory between the North and the 
South, by giving to that dividing line Constitutional authority, 
and then leave the North and the South to work out their own 
destiny, each in their own way, and upon their own responsi- 
bility. This was our plan of adjustment. The North, we 
think, should have at once proffered this to the South, with 
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the assurance that every Constitutional guarantee should be 
preserved inviolate. And we here take this occasion to men- 
tion, with our strongest expression of gratitude and honor, the 
name of one who, amid the loudest surges of the storm, has 
still caused his voice to be heard in words of peace. We mean 
the Hon. Joun J. CritTENDEN, United States Senator from 
Kentucky. When the present excitement shall have passed 
by, and men can look coolly upon the danger in all its appalling 
magnitude, that name will be linked with WasuHineTon, and 
held in veneration as long as the Union shall be remembered 
on the pages of History. 

What the future of the Republic and of our common coun- 
try is to be, it is impossible at the time of our present writing 
to predict. Hope, or fear prevails, as the field of vision is 
changed. But Disunion is so unnatural, and we believe so 
unnecessary, and so surely fraught with fearful evils, that the 
re-establishment of our Nationality, on a firmer basis, and 
with still more glorious results, we shall not cease to look and 
to labor for. The great majority of the people of the North 
are thoroughly loyal in feeling to the Constitution, and will be 
true to all its obligations. With a better understanding be- 
tween the North and the South, with every just cause of offense 
removed, and every honorable guarantee secured, we wait to 
see the old Flag wave once more over a re-united and glorious 
Confederacy. But there is another and a great work to be 
done. A healthier public sentiment must be created. Men 
who live as alarmists and fomenters of National discord, must 
be taught their place. Treason is Villainy, whether in the 
Pulpit, the Lecture Room, or the Newspaper: and has no 
more right than Blasphemy or Licentiousness, to skulk behind 
that miserable cant term of “‘ Free Speech.” Like every other 
great crime against public virtue, it is to be suppressed always 
and everywhere. Above all, the Gop of Heaven must be the 
Gop of our People, and His Will their guide. And, to this 
end, the Church must meet the self-willed individualism and 
the pretentious Infidelity of the times, with a bolder front, a 
firmer faith, a warmer heart, a more heroic self-sacrifice, and a 
wiser adaptation of the Gospel to the practical wants of the 
age. Church Missions, Church Homes, Church Hospitals, 
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Church Schools and Colleges, must be brought to bear upon 
the sympathies of men. The rising generation must be edu- 
cated to truer views and nobler aims. Canting Indifferentism 
is Treachery in times like these. The desperate maladies of 
the age demand positive not negative treatment; the Gospel 
remedy in its purity, not humanitarian quackery. 

What the result of the disruption of the Confederacy is to 
be upon the Church, upon her organic Unity, and her plans of 
Church Work, this is now a great question, and one to which 
as Christian men we must address ourselves. The Church 
thus far has a clean record ; she has been true to her God, her 
country, and herself. A few factious men within her have not 
disturbed her harmony. Let it be our united counsel and 
prayer now that the sacred bond of Brotherhood between 
Churchmen, North and South, be not weakened, much less 
severed. One in Faith; One in affection; One in the memo- 
ries of a noble past; One in the perils around us and the 
duties before us; One in so many of the tenderest human 
ties—surely the bond that binds us together in One Commun- 
ion and fellowship in the One Body of Curist, is so strong 
that the raging passions of the hour cannot sunder it. In any 
event, there is no necessity that the Church be disunited ; pro- 
vision can easily be made for existing relations between the 
several States; while the manifold evils and inconveniences 
that must attend a division of our National Church, greater, 
we are sure, than some seem now to anticipate, render such 
separation utterly impracticable. Let the Church, North and 
South, East and West, still be One, a glorious, loving, working 
Church, and standing as ever upon her immovable foundation, 
the Rock Curist Jesus, she shall still cast her calm, clear, 
Heavenly light upon the angry waters; and Gop, ‘“‘ Who 
stilleth the raging of the sea, and the noise of his waves, and 
the madness of the people ;” He Who is wonderful in His holy 
places; even the God of Israel, He will give strength and 
power unto His people.” He will bring order out of confusion, 
and light out of darkness. 

Such, as it seems to us, are the lessons of the hour. Such 
are the duties imposed upon us as American Churchmen at the 
present National Crisis. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Wiru the issue of the present Number of the AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH 
REVIEW, we announce the removal of our Publishing and Editorial Offices from 
New Haven to New York. The facilities of every kind, in our new and more cen- 
tral position, for conducting the Review, and especially our ability here to bring to 
its pages a far greater variety and amount of literary resources, have for years sug- 
gested such an arrangement, but which until now, we have been unable to effect. 
With a subscription list now well established, with a corps of Contributors thor- 
oughly in harmony with the spirit and aims of the work, we expect to make the 
Review, in a far greater degree, an element of power in the Church and the Country. 

We have no change to announce in the general character of the work. The 
Unity and peace of the Church on the basis of the Prayer-Book—a firm adherence 
to the Divine Institutions and to the great Doctrines of the Gospel as witnessed to 
by the Primitive and Reformed Church, with such measure of individual liberty as 
is consistent with true loyalty to the Church herself—and a more vigorous prose- 
cution of Church work in its various departments as demanded by the wonderful 
exigencies of the age—these will still be primary objects, and leading principles in 
conducting the Review. We desire also to say, that, in these perilous times, there 
are certain great questions of Social Polity which must be met in a manly way, 
and boldly discussed on the highest of all principles, a true Christian Philosophy. 
To call things by their right names; to be positive, but not needlessly personal; to 
be temperate, but not tame, timid, or time-serving; to be earnest, but not narrow, 
or one-sided ; to be charitable, and still to be loyal to the Church, and valiant for 
the Faith—this will be our study. 

The scope of the Review will be broad enough to engage the attention of many 
who are not Churchmen. In Literature and Art, in Philosophy, Theology, and 
History, the discussions of the Review will be genial but thorough. On our list 
of Contributors some new names are engaged, of the highest reputation. 

The Department of Ecclesiastical History alone will be worth more than the 
cost of the Review. Besides rare historical documents, not to be found elsewhere, 
the record of Current Events comprises full and accurate lists of Ordinations, Con- 
secrations, &c., and other facts, Domestic and Foreign, suitable for our pages and wor- 
thy of preservation, and so arranged as to be easily referred to. 

Testimony to the efficiency of the Review during the thirteen years of its estab- 
lishment is before us, and of the very strongest character. Sixteen Bishops of the 
American Church have shown their interest in the work by writing for its pages. 

Our publishing and editorial Offices are at No. 14 Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York City, (near the Rooms of the Domestic and Foreign Committees,) to which 
address, all Letters, Communications, Books for notice, &c., must be directed. 

N. 8S. RICHARDSON, 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, April, 1st, 1861. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


COMMENTARY ON THE SERMON ON THE Mount, by Dr. A. THOLUCK. Translated from 
the Fourth Revised Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 

This edition of the author’s Commeutary on the Sermon on the Mount, differs so 
greatly from the First, (translated, in Clark’s Cabinet Series, nearly thirty years 
ago,) as to be almost anew work. The difference, in our judgment, is wholly and 
immeasurably in favor of his first attempt. Dr. Tholuck had not then lost the feel- 
ings of reverence and humbleness of mind consequent upon his conversion to the 
truth. These qualities impressed themselves upon his early work—so that it was 
both profitable and pleasant to read. As to the present edition, there is a shocking 
absence of these qualities, so that it is impossible for any one who worships the 
Lord Jesus, to read it without distress and indignation. A comparison of the in- 
troduction to the first edition, with that which accompanies the present, exempli- 
fies, to a mournful degree, the truth of the saying, “evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” . 

The volume is wanting in almost everything that we mean by a Christian spirit. 
The words of our Saviour, and of inspired men, are handled as though they were 
common words, at best words of deep spiritual insight, into which Dr. Tholuck 
seems to think he has sometimes penetrated deeper than the authors themselves. 
He discards, with contempt, the orthodox views of Inspiration, and treats the hold- 
ers of such views with a patronizing air, that would be amusing if it were not so 
distressing. It is incomprehensible to us, how any real Christian believer can as- 
sume an attitude towards the words of Inspiration, such as are taken throughout this 
book. In discussing the question of the identity of the Discourse of our Lord, 
called the Sermon on the Mount, as given by St. Matthew and by St. Luke, he pro- 
nounces them the same, giving the preference to St. Matthew, whose “arrangement 
generally is correct.” As to St. Luke, who was not present at the delivery of the 
Discourse, it is by no means certain through how many removes he received his in- 
formation—but undoubtedly at least secondary. “ Yet, the discrepancies are not of 


“such anature, that we must conclude from them, that the author has taken the text of 


Matthew, and wilfully changed it in the interest of some doctrine or tendency.” 
(We trust St. Luke will be properly grateful for so noble a concession on the learn- 
ed Dr. Tholuck’s part.) “ All we are at liberty to conclude from these differences 
is, that St. Luke’s informer (whether the information was oral or written) possessed 
less accurate knowledge. Thus Schleiermacher already remarked, as to the source 
whence St. Luke drew his information; our reporter appears either to have occupied 
an unfortunate position for hearing, in consequence of which he failed to catch all that 
was said, so that here and there he seems to have missed the train of thought; or, 
to have drawn up his account sometime subsequently, when a good deal of the dis- 
course had escaped his memory.” There is, however, one omission of St. Luke’s, 
“which would appear to be wilful,” and to have grown out of his Pauline tenden- 
cies, were it not that a prevalence of a “ Judaizing element in other parts of his 
Gospel,” fortunately comes in to save his truthfulness. ‘Certain formule of transition 
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in the discourse, occurring here and there in St. Luke's narrative, place it beyond a 
doubt, that his reporter loses now and then the thread of the discourse :”—‘“ and 
made it out from the popular traditions ;’—“ which were often very erroneous.” 

As it respects St. Matthew—it seems that he also, (though he, if not present 
himself, yet received his information from very intelligent listeners,) has, neverthe- 
less, “lost several of the connecting links of the discourse.” ‘The blame of these 
breaks in the logical continuity of the discourse, attaches, in all probability, to the 
Evangelists alone.” What is the implication here? That, otherwise, it should at- 
tach to the reporters, or to the Author? Still, “our conclusion is, that the ar- 
rangement of the sayings of our Lord given by St. Matthew, és in the main correct.” 
“The genuineness and authenticity of these discourses of Jesus, so far as the mat- 
ter is concerned, is to our mind an unquestionable fact!” 

“How then are we to explain this erroneous arrangement on the part of St. 
Luke? We shall have to ascribe it either to himself, or to the traditions, oral or 
written, from which he derived his information. From the sources of his Gospel, 
we must expressly exclude that of Matthew; this he cannot have had before him 
when composing his Gospel. This is evident from this his imperfect account of the 
Sermon on the Mount, and from the way in which he breaks up its sayings into 
mere fragments. To affirm that St. Luke has cut into shreds and fragments the per- 
fect web of the discourse, from a mere fancy for the ‘disconnected and abrupt,’ is 
gratuitously to ascribe to the author a want of taste, which ill accords with his 
method in the Acts.” Perhaps, in the mean time, however, he may have taken 
lessons in Rhetoric. ‘We must suppose, therefore, that the Evangelist himself in- 
troduced into his narrative sayings which came to him singly, or had been derived 
by him from other sources”—that is to say, St. Luke heard of things which our 
Saviour had at some time said, at least so his informers told him, and inserted them as 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount. “ And is it at all wonderful, that the words of 
our Lord, which St. Matthew presents in so admirable an order, should have been 
brought into such a form as would best correspond with the common Jewish-Christ- 
ian notions, by the more superficial writer, who has handed down to us the narra- 
tive of St. Luke?” 

“* We have found no adequate reason either for removing the Lord’s Prayer from 
the position which St. Matthew has assigned to it, or, on the other hand, for setting 
aside the account of St. Luke as unhistorical!” As it respects the question of the 
Doxology to this prayer, “although in other cases St. Luke has borrowed materials 
to fill up his shorter edition from the more perfect narrative of St. Matthew, yet it 
is certain, that this clause is wanting in all the codices of St. Luke’s Gospel.” But 
we thought St. Matthew must be “expressly excluded from St. Luke’s sources, 
that he could not have had St. Matthew before him.” 

But enough of this. Scores if not hundreds of sentences of the same sort will 
be found anywhere in the volume. Reply would be useless upon Theological 
ground; but simply upon the grounds of civility, it might be asked, if this is a gen- 
tlemanly or even decent way of treating an author, who avers, that of “all the 
things of which he spoke, he had perfect knowledge from the very first?” In 
more than a hundred places, Dr. Tholuck implicates St. Luke in falsehood, in making 
this assertion. 

We have not as yet, however, noticed the worst things, by a long reach, which 
occur in this most wretched book. Itseems that in these days the privilege must 
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be conceded to Commentators to know much more, as to the sources of the sacred 
writings, than their authors knew, and to bring the words of inspired men under 
the exhaustive criticism of their superior insight—but it was to be hoped, in the 
case of critics professing to be Christian believers, that this license might stop, 
when it came to the words of our Lord Himself. As it respects the author before 
us, if by “Christian believer” is meant one who believes that Jesus of Nazareth is 
the Lord our God, then Dr. Tholuck is no longer such a believer. He certainly is 
not a Trinitarian in any Church definition of the term. The omission in the fourth 
edition of a passage in the first, which beautifully resolves the petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayer into a Trinitarian scheme, confirmed our suspicions, that his exeget- 
ical rationalism had run on (as it very naturally should) into doctrinal Socinianism. 

The following passages will show what he now thinks of “Him Who was made 
Flesh.” 

“The question resolves itself into a Christological one, whether we are to regard 
the Redeemer as restricted within the boundaries of religious thought which char- 
acterized that period, or as raised above these limits?” Afterdiscussing this ques- 
tion as against Keil, who thought it doubtful “whether the designs of Divine Prov- 
idence were known to Jesus,” the most which Tholuck has to say is, that as Jesus 
belongs to the “ category of great religious geniuses, his religious consciousness 
ought not to be confined within the limits of his own age.” “If we believe at all, 
that the Saviour foresaw the fulfilment of the kingdom which he founded, we can en- 
tertain no doubt, that He had it before His eyes when He spoke these words.” 
Whether Prof. Tholuck believes this, he has left very questionable ;—the belief that 
the Lord Jesus, as God, had fore-knowledge, he has expressly denied. The highest 
thing he has said of Christ in this book is, that He is the “ visible representative of 
God.” The very lowest Nestorianism, if even that, is his highest orthodoxy. 

“Tt is not with Rabbinical hair-splittings, but with simple depth of insight, that 
Jesus points out these truths.” “We are carried beyond the O. T. stand-point, by 
that consciousness in the Saviour, in virtue of which He promises righteousness to 
those who long for it.” ‘“ Now Christ, in full consciousness of His own Messiahship, 
declares the kingdom of God to be present.” “The moral earnestness of the Sav- 
iour is shown in his pronouncing punishment upon the germ of crime in the heart.” 
“With a deep psychological insight, our Lord expresses in high, figurative language, 
that which psychological reflection shows to be the ground of these oaths.” “In 
these sayings, we cannot fail to recognize in Christ a healthy appreciation of the 
manifestations of nature.” 

“That a sense of poverty of mind should have constrained our Lord (to avail 
himself of prevalent ideas) no one would for a moment maintain!” ‘“ Bleek’s obser- 
vations lead him to the conclusion, that the repeated discourses of Christ display, 
at all events for the most part, this dependence on the translations” (of the Septua- 
gint.) Dr. Tholuck endorses the view. 

We shall give one more quotation in Tholuck’s own words, from p. 313. “It is 
a question whether these repetitions of heathen prayers were known to the Jews 
and to the Saviour.” 

And this from a man who is reputed a leader in German orthodoxy! It is our 
opinion, that this extreme heresy of Dr. Tholuck has grown directly out of the 
growing laxity of his views of Inspiration. It is to be hoped, that the respected 
publishers of this book were not aware of the character of the production. If they 
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would make up for it by an American edition of the Catena Aurea, or of any of the 
expository works translated in the Oxford Series, they may be very certain that 
they would be rendering a better service to truth and Godliness, than the republi- 
cation of any or all the writings which have proceeded from Germany for a century. 


PERSONAL History OF LorD Bacon. From Unpublished Papers. By WILLIAM 
Hepwortu Drxon, of the Inner Temple. Boston: Ticknor & Field. 1861. 


Some persons, and some generations also, when the character of a great man is 
assailed, always throw possibilities against him, and hold him guilty till he has 
proved himself innocent. It is not a high style of personal character which adopts 
this course; nor is it a generation which is likely to stand high in history. Still, 
such there are. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has an exceedingly low opinion—and we 
fully accede to it—of the morale of that age in English history, when, in the hack- 
neyed line of Pope, “the lie against nature, in the name of Francis Bacon, broke 
into high literary force.’ It is certainly a strong point for Lord Bacon’s character, 
that the above implication is, historically, true. Till Pope’s time, the scandal slunk 
and crept along, with only here and there one to ventilate it, till “the age that took 
Voltaire to be its guide, found out that Bacon had been a rogue.” This nearly set- 
tles the question without any further investigation. But Mr. Dixon does not leave 
the question, at all, on this ground. With unwearied and unyielding patience, he 
ferrets out fact, and traces falsehood and malice, from the first entrance of Bacon 
into Parliament, down to the day, when expelled from the Peers, and mulcted in the 
sum of forty thousand pounds, he was thrown into the Tower. He does his work 
well, and we are glad to rest in his conclusions. For it is hard, in reading the calm 
utterances of Bacon’s wisdom, or the magnificent inspirations of his genius, to ac- 
cept the appellation, ‘‘meanest of mankind.” It is hardest of all to receive it, nay, 
we throw it aside with utter loathing, when we recall those noble words of his 
will, so quiet, so confident, so entirely the words of a man who can afford to wait; 
“my name and memory I leave to foreign nations, and to mine own countrymen, 
after some time be passed by.” We are thankful to feel—by Mr. Dixon’s aid—that 
we may dismiss the painful thought like an ill-omened dream. 

If we should find any fault with a work of such interest and value, it would be, 
that it was thrown into quite so melodramatic a form—a form which must cast a 
shadow of suspicion on the soundness of its positions. We should have been glad 
to see a little more of forensic simplicity in it. In a word, it strikes us as a little 
too Carlyle-ish. But it will be more read, we are inclined to think, than if cast in 
a severer mould. And a wide reading, is what we cordially hope it may obtain. 


THE PULPIT OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, or Political Sermons of the Period of 
1776. With a Historical Introduction, Notes and Illustrations. By Joun Wiv- 
GATE THORNTON, A. M. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 12mo., pp. 536. 


The object of Mr. Thornton in this volume seems to be to check if he can, that 
growing distrust which is just now taking possession of the American mind, as to 
the real spirit and inevitable tendencies of Political Puritanism. He aims to identify 
Puritanism, both in England and this country, with Civil Liberty; and Episcopacy 
with Civil Despotism. For this purpose, he garbles certain popular authors; holds 
up to opprobrium certain English Bishops; varnishes the character of certain Puri- 
tan leaders; perverts history as to the introduction of Episcopacy into the United 
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States; and republishes nine old Sermons of Puritan Preachers in this country, 
embellished with a caricature print of a Bishop in his canonicals, and with copious 
characteristic Notes of his own. Now we beg to assure Mr. Thornton, that we 
accept the issue which he has made, and on every one of the points which he has 
named. Unfortunately for the truth, nearly all the Histories of the United States 
have been written by Massachusetts men, men who have been early trained to the 
belief that Boston is the “hub of the Universe” in general, and the centre of 
American civilization in particular. And yet, in the face of this popular miscon- 
ception, we charge upon Political Puritanism that it has been identified with, 
either a tyrannical Despotism, or with utter Anarchy, both in the Old World, and 
the New; and we pledge ourselves to prove our position by incontestible facts, past 
and present, ‘ Rule or Ruin,” has been its motto and its purpose. Certain it is, 
that a more unscrupulous, thorough-paced, cruel despotism never existed on the 
face of the Earth than these same New England Puritans established in this coun- 
try; and they persisted in maintaining it till they were driven by compulsion to 
abandon their ground. Twice we have republished portions of their Code of 
Laws, and bloody enough that Code was. “ Toleration,” ‘‘ Freedom.of Conscience,” 
they branded as a terrible sin against God. With ConstiTuTIoNAL LiBerty, Civil 
and Religious Puritanism has not, and never has had, the slightest affinity. At 
the organization of our Government after the Revolution, the Puritans of Connec- 
ticut sent on a delegation in order to secure that Religion as the established Re- 
ligion of the Country, and it is not yet too late to establish the fact by incontro- 
vertible evidence. It was not until 1818, that Free Toleration was secured in that 
State. In respect to the genius and spirit of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this Country, a series of Articles, which we commence in this Number, will reveal 
some wholesome truths before they are finished. 

The book before us has evidently been gotten up in no very amiable temper; 
and it is full of that provincial self-conceit, which has already become the laughing- 
stock of the country, and which ignores all the other Colonies of the Northern, 
Middle, and Southern States, and of the prominent part which they played in our 
early national career. 


History OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V. By Henry Hart MILMAN, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In eight 
volumes—Vols. II, III, IV, V. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. pp. 551, 
525, 555, 530. 

We called attention to this valuable work in our last No., and shall give our es- 
timate of its character, its merits and demerits, and it has both, hereafter. 


THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT IN PLATO AND THE PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY, set forth by 
Dr. C. ACKERMANN, Archdeacon at Jena. Translated from the German by Sam- 
VEL RatpH Assury, B. A. With an Introductory Note by Wi.iiam G. T. 
Suepp, D. D., Brown Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 1861. 8vo. pp. 280. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 

Had the title of this book been ‘the Platonic Element in our Modern Christianity,’ 
and then had the work itself been true to its title, we would have had something 
suited to the wants of our age. The truth is, there was not a particle of genuine 
Christianity in Plato; though there was a great deal in him of what passes for 
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Christianity in modern times; and which is nothing more, after all, than a subli- 
mated Heathenism or Deism. Of the two great and opposite systems of Philoso- 
phy, or, more correctly, habits of thinking, which always have, and we suppose 
always will exist, the Platonic and the Aristotelian, we confess that we regard the 
latter as far most likely to lead to a true reception of the Gospel of Christ; and it 
is most certain, that the prevailing Rationalistic Infidelity of our day is the natural 
result of the Platonic method of reasoning. It is but fair to Prof. Shedd that we 
should give his opinion of the work of Ackermann, though we differ from the 

Professor greatly in our appreciation of the work itself. He says: 

“This treatise contains within a brief compass the best account that has yet 
been given of this very interesting phase of the philosophy of the Academy. It 
does not profess to exhibit the speculative and metaphysical aspects of Plato’s sys- 
tem, although its incidental representations in this reference are profound and 
trustworthy, but aims to present the special points of contact between it and 
Christianity. It is occupied chiefly with those features in Platonism which have 
affinity with Revelation, and are favorable to the Evangelical scheme. At the 
same time the delineation is discriminating. The author perceives with a clear eye 
the points of difference and of antagonism between the best philosophical system 
which the unassisted reason of man has been able to construct, and the wisdom of 
God in the Christian mysteries. He shows that, at the very utmost, Platonism 
could only awaken aspirations and create a hunger and thirst. It could not satisfy 
the immortal longing; it could not supply the bread and water of life. The reader 
will find, for example, in the fifth chapter of the second part of the work, an ex- 
ceedingly accurate and striking account of humanity as it is by sin, and of the ut- 
ter impossibility of its regeneration by philosophy. The work is thus an instructive 
treatise upon the relations of natural and revealed religion, or of ethics and the 
Gospel; and this is not on an abstract matter, but as illustrated in the principles 
and speculations of an actual system of human philosophy. As such, it will 
prove of much value, particularly to the theologian and the preacher, in an age 
when it is of great importance to distinguish justly between human reason and Di- 
vine revelation, in such a manner that the former shall not be vilified, and the lat- 
ter shall maintain its pre-eminence and paramount authority. The translator has 
performed his task with fidelity and good taste, and I am confident that all his 
readers will feel under lasting obligation to him for introducing them to an unusual- 
ly suggestive volume.” 

PaRocHIAL SERMONS: By the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D. D., Regius Professor of He- 
brew, and Canon of Christ Church. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 1860. 12mo. 
pp. 404. 

In some of the former writings of Dr. Pusey, and especially upon the nature of 
the Sacraments, there were occasional expressions, which we could not reconcile 
with the clearly defined doctrine of the Church of England. The difference be- 
tween the Church of Rome and the Church of England on both the Sacraments, and 
especially as to the effect of Baptism, is total and irreconcilable. The men 
who twenty years ago apostatized to Rome in such numbers, began their real de- 
fection at precisely this point, the nature of the Sacraments. In the reaction in 
the English Church from the Calvinistic theology, and in the revival of a more 
Catholic mode of teaching, there was certainly very great liability to unguarded 
expressions, even among those who were loyal to the Church herself. The Bishop 
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of Oxford has so clearly defined the nature and effect of Baptism, and precisely on 
those points where we differ from the teaching of the Church of Rome, that we 
shall quote him as soon as we can find an opportunity. But in the volume of 
Sermons before us, no one can allege that Dr. Pusey is not thoroughly evangelical. 
Thus, in his Sermon on “ Victory over the besetting sin,” he says; “we bring with 
us, mostly, some leading wrong temper, through the corruption of human nature, 
from our earthly birth. That one fault is our besetting sin. But even that one 
fault would not have so much hold upon us, had we used the grace which God, 
through Baptism, intrusted to us.” And again, in his Sermon on the “ Re-crea- 
tion of the Penitent,” he says: 

“Sin does us lasting injury. Each separate act of sin changes, so far, our moral 
nature and our trial. Each leaves its effects upon our souls. Even heathen wis- 
dom saw that our acts, one by one, tell uponus. They form habits, and these, as ye 
know, are a second nature. And so, when we repent, we have not only that corrupt 
nature to subdue, which we inherited from Adam, but that second evil nature also, 
which by our own personal sins, (sins which, by God's grace, we might have with- 
stood, but into which, through negligence or wilfulness, we fell,) we formed in us.”’ 

And again, in his Sermon on “ Victory and Strife,” he says; ‘He willeth to re- 
store to us the freedom of our will, and the mastery over ourselves, and to make 
us again of one mind with Him. But He wills to do this for us through ourselves. 
He willeth to give us the victory, but by overcoming in us.” “In us, although re- 
born of God, and cherishing that new birth within us, living by the life of God 
and growing in his life, there yet remains that ‘infection of nature,’ of which the 
Article speaks.” “The truth is, we have an infected nature, a nature prone to evil, 
ready to burst out into sin, unless it be kept down by grace.” 

Churchmen always have, and always will, differ in their modes of stating and 
illustrating the grace of the Sacraments, even when they are esssentially one in 
the Faith. Dr. Pusey, we are glad to see, has no sympathy with that Rationalistic 
School which is now such a disgrace and stumbling-block in the Mother Church. 
There is a deep rich vein of spirituality running through all the Sermons, showing 
a mind and heart of no ordinary power, and a culture based upon something better 
than the shallow pretentious theology of the day. 


THE Lire or Trust. Being a Narrative of the Lord's Dealings with George Mil- 
ler, written by himself. Edited and condensed by Rev. H. LincoLy WayYLanp, 
Pastor of the Third Baptist Church, Worcester, Mass. With an introduction by 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, D.D- Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1861. 12mo. pp. 476. 
New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


If Mr. Kingsley, who we are sorry to see is appointed Professor at Cambridge, 
represents one extreme view on the subject of Prayer, Mr. Miller certainly repre- 
sents another. According to the teaching of the former, all Prayer is an imperti- 
nence and an absurdity. According to the teaching of the latter, Prayer is the 
legitimate mode of obtaining the commonest necessaries of life, and even those 
attainable by the ordinary Providence of God. The tendency of the former teach- 
ing, is to practical Atheism; of the latter, we fear, to heedless presumption. Mr. 
Miller is a Prussian by birth, and was a Lutheran in religion; he was educated at 
Halle for a Minister of the State Church. He is said to be a good scholar; is mas- 
ter of six languages,—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, French and English,—and 
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reads and understands the Dutch, and two or three Oriental languages, but does 
not profess to be master of them. His attainments in Biblical literature are the 
most thorough; and yet he is a man of great simplicity of character. In 1830 he 
found his way into England and became a Baptist preacher in Devonshire; in 1832 
he went to Bristol, where he has since remained. In 1834, in connection with a 
Mr. Craik, a Scotchman, he established his peculiar Mission at Bristol, for the ed- 
ucation of the poor, the maintenance of preachers, and the support and care of 
orphans. This Orphan Institution was founded in 1835; there are three houses, 
all built of stone, in which there are now seven hundred orphans. There are be- 
sides, says a visitor, 

“Tn Bristol four day schools for poor children, with three hundred and thirty- 
nine pupils, instructed by believers upon scriptural principles, and one Sunday 
School, such as we call, in the United States, “‘a Mission School,” with one hun- 
dred and sixty children, besides an adult school in which Christian teachers are 
employed, two evenings in the week, to teach reading and writing; all these 
schools have been entirely supported out of the funds sent in, in answer to prayer. 
For these various objects, disconnected with the orphans, there has been sent in to 
Mr. Miiller, since March, 1834, the sum of £51,777, 14s. 11d., which, added to the 
sum for the orphans, makes a total of £185,306, 8s. 11d.,—nearly one million of 
dollars, sent to Mr. Miller from various parts of the Christian world, and from 
thousands who never saw him, all in answer to prayer.” 

And yet this Mr. Miller does not own a dollar ; has never gone into debt; has never 
directly or indirectly asked an individual for a penny; his seven hundred orphans 
have never wanted a meal; and he has received in direct answer to prayer nearly 
a million of dollars. Of course there is a great principle involved here; and the 
Rev. Dr. Wayland, who writes the Introduction to the volume, thinks that the 
plans on which our Missionary operations, &c., are now conducted, are all wrong. 
We beg to remind Pr. Wayland that the principle does not stop in its application 
to Missions. We have no room here to discuss that principle but must content 
ourselves with affirming this important position: that direct answers to prayer do not 
involve the neglect on our part of the ordinary duties and obligations growing out 
of the various existing social relations. ‘Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice 
nodus.’ At the same time it is an appalling truth that a great deal of our present 
Church work, ministerial, pastoral, and Missionary, is conducted on principles 
which are thoroughly worldly; and in which we have no right to expect the special 
blessing of God. If we, Churchmen, who profess to have a more excellent way, 
could only learn the secret of a living, active, practical faith in God, we might ex- 
pect to see great things accomplished. 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION of ‘‘ Woman's Right to Labor ;” or a Letter from Marie 
E. Zakrzewska, M. D., late of Berlin, Prussia. Edited by Carotive H. DALL. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 12mo., pp. 167. 

That the position which woman occupies in Society is in some respects a false 
one, is undoubtedly true. That the daughter is regarded both by her parents and 
herself as a mere candidate for matrimony; that she is by this false notion exclu- 
ded from many of the active pursuits of life for which she is by nature fitted; that 
both the legal and shameless prostitution of the ‘Fifth Avenue,” and the illegal 
and equally shameless prostitution of the “Five Points,” are natural consequents 
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of this false view of life—all this is unquestionable; and the picture, when fairly 
drawn, is a horrible one, and presents one of the worst features of American Society. 
This Letter of Miss Zakrzewska is boldly written; and we sympathise freely in her 
indignation over the social wrongs of which woman is the victim. The remedy 
which she suggests, however, will not bear to be pushed to the extent to which she 
urges it; nor has she seen enough of American Society to detect the real source of 
the evil. The evil is in the false views of life, the false notions of respectability, 
which prevail among parents, and their unmarried sons and daughters. Instead of 
the young couple commencing life on a bare competence, and rising by frugality 
and industry to positions of manly and womanly independence, the young delicate 
doll, with a smattering of French and a little music and embroidery, and a con- 
tempt for household duties, is trained to the idea, that the great end of life is an 
establishment. Here is the price of honor and virtue, in the shameless marriages 
in fashionable Society, and in the vile impurities and corruption which fester in the 
lower walks of life.—The picture which the writer has drawn of her own early 
life, would seem to indicate an utter absence of that womanly delicacy and sensi- 
bility, which are the glory, and in no small degree the safeguard of her sex. The 
Editor, Miss Dall, says she passed through the ordeal unscathed. Wedo not doubt 
it, that is, if her character is correctly delineated. 

There is another and nobler ideal of woman, the Christian woman, moving within 
the circle of domestic duties, with a refining and elevating power. Outside that 
circle, too, there is a work for her to do. There are scores, even hundreds, of 
Christian men and women in our own Church, whose lives now are nearly wasted, 
simply because the Church now has no place for them in her system of labor. 


A Text-Book or THE History oF Doctrines. By Dr. K. R. Hacensacn, Profes- 
sor of Theology in the University of Basle. The Edinburgh translation, revised, 
with large additions from the fourth German edition, and other sources, by HEN- 
ry B. Smitu, D, D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, N.Y. Vol. I. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1861. 8vo., pp. 478. 

The title to this work scarcely indicates its character. It is a compendious his- 
torical statement of the Doctrines, Errors, and Heresies held from the very earliest 
period of the Church, with copious Notes, and full references to the authors by 
whom these Doctrines, &c. have been treated. The American Editor and Author, 
Rev. Dr. Smith, has also given citations from, and references to more recent Ger- 
man, as well as English and American Literature; and in this way has added 
greatly to the value of the work, and has increased the matter of the volume about 
one third. The first edition appeared in Germany in 1841, and was soon translated 
in Edinburgh, where it has had an increasing reputation, and has passed through 
several editions. The edition before us comprises the last improvements of Dr. 
Hagenbach, and theological students will find it full of the most valuable informa- 
tion. The author, though not of the Tabingen School, does not belong to the or- 
thodox Lutheran party ; still he has a high reputation for learning and candor. Of 
course, Churchmen will find in the work a great deal of rubbish, the debris, the shat- 
tered relics and fragments of heresies which have been floating down the stream of 
the ages, yet interesting as curiosities, and valuable as warnings. And there is one 
thing to be said of these German scholars: they are bad reasoners, and worse than 
worthless as Biblical Commentators; but as historians, or, rather, as narrators of 
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facts, they may almost always be trusted. And this, as we American Churchmen 
in our experience have occasion to feel, is saying a great deal. They are at least 
honest men, and if they quote an author, ancient or modern, they are pretty sure 
to quote him, not as Dr. Miller quoted Ignatius, but fairly. In plan and method, as 
well as in execution, the work before us is one of the most scholarly productions 
of the age. It will be completed, we suppose, in another volume. 

Professor Smith thus states the importance of the study to which his work in- 
vites us. ‘ Among all the branches of theological study, the history of doctrines 
has been the most neglected in the general course of instruction in our theological 
schools. There are not wanting some healthful indications of an increasing sense 
of its value and importance. Without it, neither the history of the Church, 
nor the history of philosophy, nor the present phases and conflicts of religious 
belief, can be thoroughly appreciated. It gives us the real internal life of the 
Church. It renders important aid in testing both error and truth. It may guard 
against heresy, while it also confirms our faith in those essential articles of Christ- 
ian belief which have been the best heritage of the Church. In the fluctuations of 
human opinion, the history of doctrines shows the immutability and triumph of di- 
vine truth.” 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPIsTLEs OF Sr. JOHN, in continuation of the work 
of Olshausen. With an Appendix on the Catholic Epistles, and an Introductory 
Essay on the Life and Writings of St. John. By Dr. Jonn H. A. Eprarp. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. W. B. Pore, Manchester. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 456. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 

On the death of Olshausen, a man of kindred spirit has entered upon his labors, 
to finish the work which he left incomplete. In thoroughness of criticism, as 
well as in tone and temper, the admirers of Olshausen will not be disappointed. 
The quiet strength with which he exposes the errors, and sometimes rebukes the 
pretentiousness of such men as Baur, and the writers of the young Hegelian 
School; and the clearness with which he dissects and refutes the speculations of 
such a man as De Wette, are admirable. At the same time, he is very bold in the 
adoption of conclusions which are not generally admitted. Thus he says, for exam- 
ple, of the Second and Third Epistles of St. John: “On the whole, it is the most 
probable hypothesis that the Second and Third Epistles sprang from the Presbyter 
John, [not the Evangelist.] While, then, these two Epistles contain very ancient 
testimony to the genuineness of the First Epistle and Gospel, (compare 3 John 12 
with John xix. 35,) the Appendix of the Gospel (John xxi.) furnishes the same kind 
of demonstration. This chapter was composed, according to verse 24 and the whole 
style and treatment, by the Apostle himself, who did not, however, at once and in 
the beginning attach it to his Gospel. Not till he had been honored by beholding 
the Apocalypse, and this had made it plain what the Lord meant by His mysterious 
words, ‘‘ He should tarry till He come” (that is, till He should come in vision and ap- 
pear to him, so that John, still living on earth, should behold with prophetic eye 
Christ’s coming to judgment, Rev. xxii. 20,) was this independent record appended. 
Doubtless it was the Presbyter John who added it (compare John xxi. 24 with 3 
John 12;) scarcely the Apostle himself, (in which case the addition xa) oldayev dri 
dAnOne toriv h waptvpia abrod would not have been supplementarily inserted.) He 
who added it attested the authorship of St. John; and as chapter xxi. is wanting 
in no manuscript, the appendix must have been added a very short time after the 
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composition of the Gospel. It must certainly have been added before the Gospel 
itself was circulated beyond the neighborhood of Ephesus.” 

Besides the Commentary, there are preliminary treatises, under the titles of St. 
John the Apostle and his Writings, the Identity of the Evangelist and the writer 
of the First Epistle, the Relation of the First Epistle to the Gospel, &c. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS, from the death of William the Silent, to 
the Synod of Dort, with a view of the English Dutch struggle against Spain, and 
the origin and destruction of the Spanish Armada. By Joun Loturop MOTLey, 
D.C. L., LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861, Vol. I. and II. 8vo. 
pp. 532, 563. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 

We regret that we cannot give in this No. of the Review a Paper already in our 
hands, in review of Mr. Motley’s former work, ‘‘ The Rise of the Dutch Republic ;” 
and of which the work before us is a sequel, and a new work, rather than a con- 
tinuation. In our examination of his former work we shall speak so particularly 
of the author as a historian, that we will not anticipate now. 

The volumes before us comprise the events of six years, 1584 to 1590. They 
carry on the chronicle from the point at which the Rise of the Republic dropped 
it, the assassination of William the Silent, to the defeat of the Armada. Two more 
volumes will complete the present work, and carry the history of the Republic down 
to the Synod of Dort. The archives of England, and Holland, &c., &c., and the rarest 
treasures of historical wealth have been accessible to the author, and his labors 
show how faithfully they have been used. As we are charmed by the life-like por- 
traits of the historian, he tells us that “ no personage is ever made, in the text, to 
say or to write anything except what, upon the best evidence of eye and ear wit- 
nesses, he is known to have said or written. It is no longer permitted to histori- 
ans—as was formerly the case, from the times of Livy to those of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio—to invent harangues, letters and conferences. Where my narrative, for the 
convenience of the reader, is thrown into dramatic form, the words—not the sub- 
stance merely, but the ipsissima verba—have been gathered from authentic docu- 
ments. * * * * The reader may be sure that he is never made to be present 
at imaginary conversations, which, however agreeable and instructive in works in- 
tentionally fictitious, are quite out of place in those which claim to be historical.” 

As an American we have a right to be proud in adding the name of Motley to 
those of Irving, and Prescott, and Bancroft, historians whose reputation abroad is 
not less firmly established than it is at home. We are glad, for every reason, to 
know that the sale of the work, already, is very large. 


A Dictionary OF THE ENGLIsH LanauaGe. By JosEpH E. Worcester, LL.D. 

Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 1860. 4to., pp. 1854. 

It would not, perhaps, be altogether a work of supererogation to show what are 
the real points at issue in the “‘ War of Dictionaries,” now waging between the ad- 
herents of Webster and the followers of Worcester. The contest is certainly sus- 
tained on both sides with an earnestness and vigor not unworthy of the prize at 
stake. It is not, however, the success of either one of the two publishing houses, 
that the public have any special regard for; it is the purity, accuracy, and strength 
of the language. American scholars do demand, that those Dictionaries which are 
to take the place of standard authorities among us, shall, in their systems of Or- 
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thography and of Orthéepy, follow the undoubted rules and laws of the language, and 
the established usage of the best authors, and that the Definitions shall be accurate 
and exhaustive. We do nothesitate to say, that in the earlier Dictionaries of Webster 
there were some peculiarities both in orthography and pronunciation, which were 
justly regarded as arbitrary, and in violation of good taste: but these have mostly been 
abandoned in later editions; while there are at least two innovations of Webster, or 
rather two classes of words, in which his orthography is now almost universally 
followed. This much is certainly due to the memory of one who has done so much 
in the cause of American Education. There is, however, another class of words, 
in which the orthography of Webster’s Dictionary still differs from the best English 
authors, and there is, undoubtedly, in our country—at least we judge so from our 
own personal experience, and from what we know to be the feeling of our 
very best writers—a very strong determination to adhere tenaciously to established 
English usage. And this feeling, for various reasons, is increasing, rather than 
diminishing in this country. 

Worcester’s New Dictionary has many special claims to attention. In Etymol- 
ogy, it is more satisfactory than any other Dictionary, always excepting Richard- 
son’s, which, in this respect, is incapable of abridgement. Its definitions are simple, 
concise, and clear. Its Synonyms and Illustrations are introduced into the body of 
the work, and are thus placed in immediate connection with the words which they 
Its technical terms, relating to Art and Modern Science, 


are designed to describe. 
Its 


have evidently been prepared with care, and are adapted to present want. 
Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names ; 


the pronunciation of the Names of distinguished men of modern times; its list of 
Abbreviations used in writing and printing; its Collection of Words, Phrases, and 
Quotations from the Ancient and Modern Languages, &c., enhance the value of the 


work. Its typography is clear, bold and agreeable to the eye. 

There is one respect in which we protest against Worcester’s Dictionary, as we 
have previously done against Webster’s. We refer to his definitions of Religious 
and Ecclesiastical terms. In both Dictionaries, the gentlemen who were selected to 
prepare the definitions of these words, have written from their own point of ob- 
servation, and that a thoroughly modern and sectarian, not an ancient and Cath- 
olic one. We receive their information, we do not accept their authority. 

Tur New AMERICAN CrcLopepiA. A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge. 
Edited by GrorGr RipLey and Cuartes A. Dana. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Vol. XI. 8vo. 1861. pp. 788. 

This work is being published in about 16 large octavo volumes, each containing 


. 


750 or more two-column pages. 

The Eleventh Volume contains, among others, the following articles: 

MADISON, (James.) By John Esten Cooke.—MaGna Cuarta. By Prof. Theophi- 
lus Parsons, LL. D.—MAGNETISM. By Prof. Joseph Henry, LL. D.—Marton, (Gen. 
Francis.) By William Gilmore Simms.—MeEcuanics. By Levi Reuben.—MEmMPHIs, 
Tenn. By L. D. Stickney, Memphis.—MeETALLURGY. By J. T. Hodge.—MErTHo- 
pisM. By Rev. W. P. Strickland, D. D.—Mexico, (Geography.) By Col. Carlos 
Butterfield, Mexico.—Microscore. By Prof. H. L. Smith—Mint. By George F. 
Deming, U.S. Assay Office.—MoBizz, (Co. and City.) By W. T. Watthall, Spring Hill, 
Ala.—MonTREAL. By James Kirby, Montreal—Mormons. By Robert Carter, New 
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York.—Morteacs. By Prof. T. Parsons, LL. D., Cambridge.—Mosquito SHorE. 
By Hon. E. G. Squier, New York.—Mossgs. By Rev. J. L. Russell, Salem, Mass. 
—MowInG AND REAPING Macuines. By A. Arnold, Esq. 

Among the living characters of whom biographies are given, are: 

McIlvaine, Bishop, Chas. P., D. D.; McIntosh, Maria J.; Mackay, Chas., LL D.; 
Maclise, Daniel, R. A.; MacMahon, Marshal; MacNab, Sir Allan N.; Macready, 
William Charles; Magoon, Rev. Elisha L.; Malcolm, Howard, D. D.; Mamiana, 
Count; Mangum, Hon. Willie P.; Manly, Basil, D. D.; Manning, Rev. Henry Ed- 
ward; Mansel, H. L.; Mariette, Auguste E.; Marsh, Geo. P., LL. D.: Marshall, 
Chas. C., D. D.; Martineau, Harriet; Martineau, James; Mason, Lowell; Massey, 
Gerald; Masson, David; Mathews, Cornelius: Maurice, Rev. John, F. D.; Maury, 
M.8., U. 8. N.; Mayer, Brantz; Mayo, Rev. Amory D.; Mayo, William Starbuck ; 
Mazzini, Guiseppe; Meade, Bishop Wm., D. D.; Meek, Hon. Alex. B.; Meigs, 
James Atkins, M. D.; Melville, Herman; Meyerbeer, Giacomo; Michelet, Jules; 
Mignet, F. A. A.; Mill, John Stuart; Mills, Clark; Mitchel, Prof. O. M.; Mitchell, 
Donald G.; Morphy, Paul Charles; Morris, Geo. P.; Morse, Samuel F. B.; Mor- 
ton, Wm. T. G., M. D.; Motley, John Lothrop; Mott, Valentine, M. D., LL. D.; 
Mount, Wm. 8.; Mowatt, Ritchie Anna Cora. 


THE WORKS OF Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Albans, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Collected and Edited by James Speppina, M. A., 
Rosert Lesiie Eviis, M. A., and Douaias Denon Heatu. Vols. XIII. and XIV. 
being Vols III. and IV. of the Literary and Professional Works. Boston: Brown 
& Taggard. 12mo., 1861. pp. 448, 432. 

In our last No. we spoke briefly, but pointedly, of the Works of Lord Bacon; 
and we again ask the attention of our readers to this elegant Edition, now in course 
of publication. In the Third Volume, his Literary Works are continued; in the 
Fourth, they are completed, and the Professional Works begun. We have here his 
Confession of Faith; the Meditationes Sacrae: Prayers; Translation of certain 
Psalms; Christian Paradoxes; and also a Preface to the Professional Works; Max- 
ims of the Law; Reading on the Statute of Uses; Use of the Law. It is a good 
sign, that a publishing house in our country dare venture on such an undertaking. 


THE DocTRINE OF BAPTISMAL REGENERATION, &c., a Discussion between BISHOP 
WHITTINGHAM and the “Southern Churchman.” By the Editor of the ‘“ South- 
ern Churchman.” New York: 1860. 12mo., pp. 95. 

In this more elaborate defense of himself, the Editor of the Southern Churchman 
has been constrained to define his position more distinctly; and he has done it in 
a manner for which his readers ought to be grateful. There is certainly no possi- 
bility of misunderstanding him now. As we think, he is greatly mistaken in his 
interpretation of the Baptismal Service, and as it is now obvious that that mistake 
grows of necessity out of his Calvinistic doctrinal opinions, there is certainly a 
possibility that Churchmen may in time learn to understand each other. We have 
a paper prepared on the whole subject, for which we hope soon to find room. Bar- 
ring the remarkable way in which certain men always speak of themselves, as 
“The Evangelical Clergy,” and which always reminds us of what John Randolph 
once said, and barring one or two other noticeable allusions of a personal charac- 
ter, the pamphlet is written in very good temper. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE Doctrines. By NenemiAn ADAMS, D.D. Boston: Gould 

& Lincoln. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. 1861. 12mo., pp. 415. 

The Rev. Dr. Adams is a Congregational Minister in Boston, of the modern ortho- 
dox School; that is, he holds pretty tenaciously the old rigid Calvinistic Formule, 
but he professes to hold them as containing ‘“ the substance of Doctrine,” rather 
than as accepting them in their precise statements, and in their legitimate infer- 
ences. The Volume contains a series of familiar Weekly Lectures, delivered on 
the following topics:—God, Revelation, the Trinity, Deity of Christ and of the 
Holy Spirit, Man, Atonement, Election, Regeneration, Perseverance, Christian Per- 
fection, The Intermediate State, Retribution. We are compelled to say, that on 
some of these points, Dr.Adams not only does not teach the doctrines contained in 
the old orthodox standards, but he does teach precisely the contrary. 


A LETTER TO A FRIEND; touching the Ordination of Mr. Parker. By a Clergyman 

of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Hartford: 1860. 8vo., pp. 15. 

Our readers may remember, that in our April No., a year ago, in an Article 
“New Gospel in New England and the Church,” we took occasion to notice the 
important doctrinal changes which have taken place, and are still going on, among 
the Congregationalists of that region. The ordination of Mr. Parker, and the con- 
troversy which grew out of it, give a pretty full and fair exponent of these changes, 
what they are, and to what extent they prevail. The pamphlet before us is a Let- 
ter in answér to a request from a friend who desires to know what the Doctrine of 
the Church is on the matters in controversy. Whoever the writer of this Letter 
may be, he is evidently a close observer of the constantly varying shades of opin- 
ions among the descendants of the Puritans; and he sees, too, most clearly, and 
this is the great point, the philosophical necessity which has given birth to these 
modern speculations. And especially would we note the kindness of manner in 
which he speaks of the internal struggles of men, who simply will not confess and 
teach, what they are not capable of believing. Most admirably, too, does he shew, 
that the Church holds all that is revealed on these great cardinal points, while she 
does not hold to those metaphysical interpretations, which were originally the great 
mistake, and are now the fatal weakness, the “dry rot” of the Puritan Platforms. 
The topics discussed are, Inspiration, The Trinity, the Extent of Redemption, the 
Salvability of the Heathen, Original Sin, Human Ability, and the Future State. 
We cannot resist the conviction, that, in New England, multitudes of the more 
thoughtful will inevitably find their way back to that old Mother Church, from 
which their fore-fathers needlessly went out. Indeed, the number of such persons 
is already much greater than is generally supposed. This pamphlet has great value, 
and our Clergy, especially, will find it exceedingly suggestive. 


PoEMS, SACRED AND SECULAR. By the Rev. WILLIAM CROSWELL, D. D. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by A. CLEVELAND Coxe. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 284. 

A truer Poet, a truer Man, a truer Churchman, atruer Christian, a truer Parish 
Priest, the American Church has not known, than WILLIAMCROSWELL. Modest and 
retiring*in his nature, reserved in manner, sensitive to all the sweeter harmonies of 
social life, yet courageous as a martyr to principle, he was unappreciated, and some- 
times misunderstood, by those who did not know him well. There are incidents in his 
personal history, not alluded to in the volume before us, and not known to the public, 
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which would lead some who once distrusted him, to honor and revere him. No 
one, perhaps, knew Dr. Croswell better than the Rev. Dr. Coxe; and he has cer- 
tainly in his Memoir, appreciated, and as we think, correctly, the exquisite beauty 
of Croswell’s character, and his true position as a Poet. The book is, in all re- 
spects, a rare gem; and, like the sea-shell, it will be found full of music to those 
who have an ear for the harmony of the unseen world. 


THe Deer SLAYER; Or the First War-Path. A Tale. By J. FenrMoreE Cooper. 
Illustrated from Drawings by F. 0. C. Darley. New York: W. A. Townsend & 
Co. 1861. 12mo. pp. 597. New Haven, T. H. Pease. 


We regret that we cannot give in this No. of the Review the appreciative paper 
on Cooper which we have before promised. The publishers are issuing these vol- 
umes in a most beautiful style, and they are, we trust, reaping the reward which 
they so well deserve. 


Corns, MEDALS AND SEALS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. [Illustrated and Described. 
With a Sketch of the History of Coins and Coinage, Instructions for Young Col- 
lectors, Tables of comparative rarity, Price Lists of American and English Coins, 
Medals and Tokens, &c., &c. Edited by W. C. Prime, Author of “ Boat Life in 
Egypt and Nubia,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 8vo. pp. 292. 
New Haven: Peck White & Peck. 

There is just now a mania for rare and curious Coins and Medals, and as such 
things go by fashion, public and private collections are becoming quite numerous. 
Aside from the interest which attaches to such a department of antiquarian re- 
search, the state of the Arts, National traditions and history, Commercial ex- 
changes, &c., and even political campaigns are often illustrated by such relics of 
antiquity. A really good work therefore on Numismatics, will save the inexperi- 
enced from imposition, and will aid the collector in making good use of his treas- 
ures. Although Mr. Prime’s volume is somewhat summary, it is fully up to the 
wants of the public, and the Illustrations are very full and well executed. 


Heropotus. Recensuit JosepHus WILLIAMS BLAKESLEY, 8.T.B. Coll. ss. Trin. 
apud Cantabr. Quondam Socius. 2 vols. 18mo. Flexible Binding. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1861. pp. 362,364. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 
The Messrs. Harpers’ edition of the Standard Greek and Latin Classics, so neatly 

and accurately printed, and in such convenient form, is receiving as it deserves the 

commendation of the best scholars in the country, and it is already introduced 
into some of our Colleges. The introduction of such books without Note or Com- 
ment into our Schools is a good sign. The Rev. John Proudfit, D.D., Professor of 

Greek and Latin Literature in Rutgers College, and Editor of “ Plautus’s Captives,” 

writes to the publishers as follows: 

“ Messrs, Harper & Brothers :—GENTLEMEN: There is a tradition that Porson used 
to carry a Library of the Classics in his pockets. Your ‘Greek and Latin Texts’ 
seem almost to make the thing possible. So light and little are they, so pleasant 
to the eye and portable to the pocket, that one may say with Cicero, ‘ Oblectant domi, 
haud impediunt foras, peregrinantur nobiscum, rusticantur.’” 


Tue OpyssEY OF Homer, With the Hymns, Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Literally translated, with Explanatory Notes, by Theodore Alois 
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Buckley, B.A., of Christ Church. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1861. 12mo. 

pp. 432. New Haven: Peck, White & Peck. 

The Messrs. Harpers’ edition is an exact reprint of ‘ Bohn’s Classical Library,” 
which, not only in the translation, but the Notes, Indices, &c., has been pre- 
pared with great care. This volume contains the Life of Homer attributed to 
Herodotus, and the Hymns and Minor Poems of Homer, now for the first time lit- 
erally translated. 


Tue ROMANCE OF NATURAL History. By Puiipe Henry Gasse, F.R.S., Author 
of “Aquarium,” &c. With Elegant Illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 368. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 

The Author looks at Nature not as a philosopher, or as a political economist, but 
rather in its zesthetic aspect, and as it is calculated to awaken various emotions of 
the mind, as surprise, admiration, wonder, love, &c.; and in his wanderings over 
this wide field, he has been quite successful in throwing around his subject the 
charm, sometimes of novelty and always of interest. The titles of his Chapters 
will in part indicate thie subjects chosen. Times and Seasons; Harmonies; Dis- 
crepancies; Multum e Parvo; The Vast; The Minute; The Memorable; The Re- 
cluse; The Wild; The Terrible; The Unknown; The Great Unknown. 


Lay CoéPERATION IN St. Mark’s CuurcH, Frankford, Philadelphia, Jan., 1861. 

Philadelphia: King & Baird. 1861. 8vo. pp. 28. 

At the request of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, of Philadelphia, William Welsh, 
Esq., one of the Lay-Committee appointed by the last General Convention on Lay 
Coéperation, has given a minute account of the working of the plan adopted in St. 
Mark’s Parish, in Frankford, near Philadelphia, of which the Rev. D. 8S. Miller is 
Rector. The pamphlet is written with great care, and we wish every Clergyman 
and layman in the Church would read it. The field which Mr. Miller occupies is a 
peculiar one; and his success thus far has been very great. The principles on 
which his Mission has been conducted, are clearly defined and are applicable uni- 
versally, with such modifications in their practical application as may be demanded 
by circumstances. We cannot but think, however, that the great secret of success 
in this case is to be found in the Rector himself, in the Christian spirit that ani- 
mates him, and in his rare practical good sense and untiring energy. As far as we 
can learn from this statement, the work at St. Mark’s has been a Church work, and 
no measures have been adopted which are not consistent with the Catholicity of 
the Church. The Church will never reach the masses of the people without such 
an adaptation of means to ends, as, alas, we have hitherto seen too little of. Loyalty 
and labor, faith and love, wisdom and zeal, are what the Church needs. 


Tue CuILDREN’s BrisLE Picture-Book. Illustrated with Eighty Engravings. Square 
4to., Muslin, pp. 321. 

THE CHILDREN’S PICTURE FABLE-BOOK, containing One Hundred and Sixty Fables. 
With Sixty Illustrations, by HARRISON WEIR. Square 4to., Muslin, pp. 280. 

THE CHILDREN’S PicTuRE-Book oF Birps. Illustrated with Sixty-one Engravings, 
by W. Harvey. 


Tae CHILDREN’S PictURE-BOOK OF QUADRUPEDS, and other Mammalia. [Illustrated 
with Sixty-one Engravingsa, by W. Harvey. Square 4to., Muslin, pp. 278. 
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The Messrs. Harpers deserve the special thanks of all the little folk for these 
beautifully and profusely illustrated volumes. Sold, in New Haven, by Peck, 
White & Peck. 


American History. By Jacos Assotr. Illustrated with numerous Maps and 
Engravings. Vol. III. The Southern Colonies. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1861. 12mo., pp. 286. 


We are glad to see an effort to popularize the early history of the Southern por- 
tion of our country, and by so successful a writer as Jacob Abbott. The disas- 
trous attempts at Colonization during nearly all the sixteenth century, and the 
causes of their failure; the unfortunate Colonies at Roanoke; the early settle- 
ment of Virginia; and the spread of emigration thence into the interior of the 
country—all this Mr. Abbott describes in his pleasant way, but, unwittingly, 
following the beaten track of Puritan writers, who still keep alive the old preju- 
dice of the Round-heads against the Cavaliers, Mr. Abbott has done great injus- 
tice to the Christian element in those Southern Colonies, and to the devoted Church- 
men, who there suffered every thing for Christ’s sake. Not an allusion to these 
noble men escapes Mr. Abbott's pen. It is too late inthe day for such unfaithfulness. 


THE CHURCH MONTHLY. Boston, Mass. 


We heartily welcome this new Magazine to our list of Church Periodicals. 
There is throughout New England, and especially in and about Boston, an earnest 
spirit of religious enquiry which must be met, as it never yet has been met. It 
will have an answer of some sort or another. It has led multitudes into rank Infi- 
delity ; multitudes of others into open Deism; many into Romanism; some it has 
led back into the old paths of “orthodox” Puritanism, so called; and a few, who 
ought to have been and might have been thousands, it has brought into what we 
hold to be, the true Fold of Christ. No man has felt the beatings of the public 
heart, of which we speak, more keenly and appreciatingly than Dr. Huntington, 
and with the aid of the frank and fearless, yet moderate pen of Dr. Randall, the 
“Church Monthly” can hardly fail to do a noble work. If the Church of Gop is 
in reality something different from the popular apprehension of it in Massachusetts, 
THE CuuRCcH MONTHLY has now its opportunity to state frankly what that something 
is. The one great idea, sooftenignored even by nominal Churchmen, of corporate 
being and unity, corporate life, corporate duty, corporate responsibility, in other 
words, the Church Idea, in distinction from mere Individualism and Sectism, that great 
idea the Editors of the Church Monthly clearly apprehend. It is a root principle, 
and never more important in its practical bearings than now. The Editors say; 
“That among the articles of this doctrine, besides many commonly known and re- 
ceived as orthodox, are these: 1. The corporate nature of a baptized Christian 
community; 2. The training of the children of such a community into personal 
faith and righteousness, as the children of ancient covenants and the heirs of God's 
promises in the redemption; and 3. The sacred character thus given to social phi- 
lanthropy, to civil institutions and to the family.” There is nothing of “High” 
Church, or “Low” Church about this. Thus far every man must go who makes 
any sort of pretensions to being a Churchman at all, or who regards the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this country as anything more or better than a mere sect 
among sects. In thistonnection we cannot withhold the expression of our surprise 
at the simultaneous and severe attacks upon the “Church Monthly,” by a certain 

VOL. XIV.—NO. I. 16 
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class of Church papers among us. We can see but one explanation of such a 
greeting, and that explanation our readers can divine as well as ourselves. 


LILIAS AND HER Cousins: Or a Tale of Planter Life in the Old Dominion. New 
York: Church Book Society. 1860. 12mo. pp. 367. 
They who are not familiar with the domestic institutions of the South, will learn 
in this well-written story, something of the relations existing between master and 
servant, and the peculiar Christian duties and virtues growing out of those relations. 


Bund Livias; Or Fellowship with God. A Tale for the Young. By a Lady. 

New York: Church Book Society. 1861. 12mo. pp. 408. 

A life-like portraiture of a young girl, impetuous, affectionate, and impulsive, 
trained by the severe discipline of life and the Grace of God into a humble, noble, 
happy child of God. It is an English Story. 

Besides the above volumes lately issued by the Church Book Society, the follow- 
ing new Books have been added to its list. 


Tue OLp CaBINET: or Leigh Thornton’s Choice. By HELEN WALL PRESTON. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 371. 

CHRISTMAS-TIDE and its Customs. By Rev. T. B. MuRRAY. 1860. 12mo. pp. 66. 

CurisTMAS-Day. 1861. 12mo. pp. 35. 

PEGGY WaARpD’s CANARIES; or Be Cheerful. 1860. 12mo. pp. 88. 

Tue Hoty Daysor THE CHURCH. By Mrs. Mary E. BRADLEY. 1861. 12mo., pp. 124. 

Basit: The Faithful Boy. 1861. 18mo. pp. 63. 

THE FAITHFUL FRIENDS. 1861. 18mo. pp. 61. 

DORA AND CHARLIE. 1861. 18mo. pp. 61. 

THE Rose Bups. By Mrs. D. P. Sarvrorp. 1861. 18mo. pp. 63. 

Tue CHuRcH PRIMER. 1861. 12mo. pp. 72. 

MoRAVIAN Lire; Or an English Girl’s Account of a Moravian Settlement in the 
Black Forest. Edited by the Author of “Mary Powell.” New York: Church 
Book Society, 762 Broadway. 1861. 12mo. pp. 331. 


A special excellence of this book is, that while it throws a charm over the inner 


‘life of a Moravian Settlement, it sets forth one peculiarity in their system of Fe- 


male Education, which to us American Churchmen is worthy of attention. And 

this is, the blending of innocent and wholesome diversions in their Schools with 

‘the cherishing of the most fervent and devout Christian emotion. Our own 

Church Boarding Schools, so called, with their fashionable frivolities and French 

governesses, are nurseries of the most intense worldliness, and only unfit their pu- 

pils for the realities and duties of life. 

THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES; Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy, and an 
Aid to its devout Use. By A. CLEVELAND Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Balti- 
more. New York: F. D. Harriman. 1861. 12mo. pp. 370. 

Like Keble in his “ Christian Year,” Dr. Coxe sees and feels the exquisite beauty 
of our System of Worship: and he has done good service to the Church in aiding 
those who worship at her altars to engage with the understanding and the heart in 
the varied Services of the Calendar. The little volume is full of valuable historic 
information and critical but not captious comment, and the warmth of Christian 
feeling which pervades it is one of its most capital features. It is already passing 
through its third edition. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER Book Society, with the Annual Report of the Board of Managers, and 
the Sermon preached before the Society, by the Rt. Rev. Gzorce Burgess, D. D., 
Bishop of Maine, in St. Luke’s Church, Philadelphia, Oct. 14th, 1860. 


BisHop Burgess, in his Sermon at the Anniversary of this, one of the most use- 
fa' of all our Church Charities, pursues a train of thought, quite out of the beaten 
track. He notices the “indirect uses of the Book of Common Prayer.” Impor- 
tant as these are in themselves, they strengthen greatly, by necessary consequence. 
the general argument for Liturgical Worship. The Bishop's noble Sermon will 
deepen in the hearts of Churchmen an atiachment to a Book whose whole tenden- 
cy is to cherish an intelligent, fervent, chastened piety. The considerations, which 
he so ably urges, are, withal, timely. For, while the denominations about us are 
becoming heartily sick of extemporaneous prayers in Public Worship, as minister- 
ing either to sensuous emotionalism, or censorious Pharisaism, or a dry and barren 
formalism, or to shocking irreverence, yet there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of a few among ourselves tomake opportunities to get rid of a Liturgy, as if 
it were aclog to their exalted spirituality; and then most of all, they are very care. 
ful to tell of it, as if a great point had been gained. Undoubtedly the Church 
needs to make use of the social element more than she does, and she will never 
gain the masses without it; it is one great secret of the strength of both Methodism 
and Romanism, though in each ina different way; but there is a much greater need 
to imbue the popular mind and heart with a truer conception of what Religion really is- 


Tue Rev. G. H. CLArk’s Sermon on “the Liturgy of the Episcopal Church,” in St- 
John’s Church, Savannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1860. 


THE Rev. E. H. True’s Lecture, on ‘The Scriptural Authority for a Liturgy,” in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Lynn, Mass., on Advent Sunday Evening, 1860. 
Mr. True presents forcibly the Scriptural authority for a Liturgy, and Mr. Clark 
some of the more marked excellences of our own. 


AN OFFICE OF DEvoTION for Candidates for Confirmation: Intended for the use of 
both Individuals and Classes. Prepared by the Rev. J. F. Youna, of Trinity 
Parish, New York. New York: F. D. Harfiman. 1861. 18mo. pp. 79. 

Mr. Young, in the preparation of this little Manual, regards Baptism into Christ. 
not as an outward ceremony, but as a great reality, in which Gop on His part is 
altogether in earnest; and he aims to cultivate in the Candidate for Confirmation 
those spiritual affections and holy purposes requisite to the voluntary assumption 
of the Baptismal vow. The Devotional Offices are selected from the richest ancient 
sources, and the portions of Scripture are well chosen. The multiplication of such 
works by the Clergy is a cheering sign, for it shows that Christian Nurture, on 
which the hope of the Church so largely rests, is placed on the only true basis. 
Tue Rev. Dr. Leonarp Bacon’s Sketch of the Life and Public Services of JamEs 

Hit.uovse, of New Haven, Conn. 

It is not too much to say, that ourcountry has raised up few greater, and no nobler 
men, than JAMES HiLLHovsE. As Representative and Senator in the United States 
Congress, as Commissioner of the School Fund of Connecticut, and as a public 
spirited citizen of New Haven, his labors will never be forgotten. Dr. Bacon's 
Sketch is particularly well done. 
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Tue Rev. Dr. R. D. Hitcuoock’s Address on “The Laws of Civilization,” deliv- 
ered on several occasions. 

As a historical sketch, and as a philosophical statement of the conditions of 
Civilization, ancient and modern, we have rarely seen so much matter in so brief 
space. 

Tue Ricut Rev. Bisoop Coss’s Farewell Message. Bishop Elliott’s Address at 

his Funeral, Obituary Notices, &c. Montgomery, Ala. 1861. 

Tue Rev. W. H. Hitw’s Sermon on “ the Death of little Children,” in Grace Church, 

Sacramento, Cal., Nov. 4, 1860. 

THE Rev. S. R. Siack’s Sermon, from 1. Cor. xv, 10. Published by request. Bal- 

timore. 1860. 

Tue Rev. Dr. N. Hopprn’s Anniversary Sermon in Christ Church, Cambridge, 

Mass., Nov. 25, 1860. 

Tae Rev. Dr. Wau. RuppeEr’s Address on “The Complete Physician,” before the 

Albany Medical College, Dec. 24, 1860. 

We have received the following Sermons, &c., on our present National troubles. 
THE Rr. Rev. BisHop Cuase’s Discourse, on “The Present Crisis,” in Trinity 

Church, Claremont, N. H., Jan. 4, 1861. 

Tue Rr. Rev. Bishop ATKINSON’s Sermon, on “The causes of our National 

Troubles,” in St. James’ Church, Wilmington, N. C., Jan. 4, 1861. 

Tue Rr. Rev. BisHop Ciark’s Sermon, on “The State of the Country,” in Grace 

Church, Providence, R. I., Nov. 25, 1860. 

Tue Rr. Rev. Bishop McCoskry’s Sermon, on “Trust in God the Strength of a 

Nation,” in St. Paul’s Church, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 4, 1861. 

Tue Rev. J. H. Evtiorr’s Sermon, on “ Are these His doings?” in St. Michael's 

Church, Charleston, 8. C., Nov. 21, 1860. 

Tue Rev. L. T. BENNETT’s Sermon on “ Our present duties and responsibilities as 

Christian patriots,” in Christ Church, Guilford, Conn., Jan. 4, 1861. 

THE Rev. A. D. BeNnepict’s Discourse, on “ Our Repuhjjc, a Brotherhood,” in St- 

John’s Church, Delhi, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1861. 

Tue Rev. T. T. Guron’s Sermon, on the “Causes of our Troubles,” in St. John's 

Church, Brocklyn, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1861. 

THE Rev. G. H. Ciark’s Sermon, on “The Union,” in St. John’s Church, Savannah, 

Ga., Nov. 28, 1860. 

Tue Rev. J. F. Mines’ Sermon, on “ Duty our Highest Right,” in Grace Church, 

Bath, Me., Jan. 4, 1861. 

Tue Rgv. J. M. MircHett’s Sermon, on “The Gospel Remedy,” in St. John’s 

Church, Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 18, 1860. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Rupper’s Sermon, on “ The Educational powers of our present Na- 

tional Troubles,” in St. Paul’s Church, Albany, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1861. 

Tuer Rev. T. H. Stockton’s Address, in the House of Representatives, Jan, 4, 1861. 
Tue Rev. H. J. VanDyke’s Sermon, on “The Character and Influences of Aboli- 

tionism,” in the first Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 9, 1860. 
Wituiam C. Smepgs’ Speech in Apollo Hall, Vicksburg, Miss., on the “ Right of a 

State to secede from the Union.” Oct. 27, 1860. 
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OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS., 


DEACONS. 

Time. Place. 
Dec. 23, 1860, St. David’s, Austin, Texas. 
Dec. 20, “ Calvary, Memphis, Tenn. 
Dec. 18, 1859, St. Paul's, St. Paul, Min. 
Dec. 30, 1860, Christ, Red Wing, Min. 
Mar. 10, 1861, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N J. 
Jan, 20, 1861, Chapel, Robin’s Nest, Ill. 
Dec. 23, 1860, Atonement, Philadelphia,P. 
Dec. 23, ‘ Chapel, St. James’ Col., Md. 
Jan. 15, 1861, St.John’s, Montgomery, Ala. 
Jan.10, “ St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt. 
Dec. 9, 1860, Mt. Olivet, Algiers, La. 
Sep. 20, “ 
Dec. 23, “ Chapel, St. James’ Col. Md. 
Dec. 14, “ St. John’s, Savannah, Ga. 
Mar. 10, 1861, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 
Dec. 16, 1860, Calvary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 16, “ Calvary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sep. 16, “ 
Oct. 7, “ St. Paul’s, Savannah, Ga 
Feb. 14, 1861, Christ, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 23, 1860, Atonement, Philadelphia, P. 
Dec. 22, “ St. Paul’s, New Haven, Ct. 


SUMMARY 


Bishop. 
Gregg, 

Otey, 
Whipple, 
Whipple, 
Odenheimer, 
Whitehouse, 
Potter, A. 
Whittingham, 
Elliott, 
Hopkins, 
Polk, 
Whipple, 
Whittingham, 
Elliott, 
Odenheimer, 
Potter, H. 
Potter, H. 
Whipple, 
Elliott, 
Eastburn, 
Potter, A. 
Williams, 


Name. 
Brown, F. H. 
Cannon, J. P. 
Clinton, Chas. Wilmot, 
Dorsett, C. Palmer, 
Douglass, C. 
D’Wolf, Erastus, 
Eagan, F. Dillon, 
Faust, Ambrose I. 
Gray, John B. 
Hale, Charles 8. 
Hilton, Charles, 
Hinman, Samuel Dutton, 
Kerfoot, Richard T. 
Meredith, J. M. 
Poole, R. A. 
Quennell, Robert George, 
Shatzell, John W. 
Tanner, Geo. Clinton, 
Tschudy, Henry E. 
Washburn, Alvin H. 
Windeyer, Walton, 
Yardley, Henry A. 


PRIESTS. 
Time. Place. 
Dec. 22, 1860, St. Paul's, New Haven, Ct. 
Jan. 13, 1861, St. Philip’s, Philadelphia, P. 
Dec. 9, 1860, Mt. Olivet, Algiers, La. 
Dee. 14, St. John’s, Savannah, Ga. 


Bishop. 
Williams, 
Potter, A. 
Polk, 
Elliott, 


Name. 

Rev. Anketell, John H. 
Arnold, F. E. 
Dunn, Ballard 8. 
Easter, J. D. 


Eddy, Clayton, 
Falk, Alex. 

Ganter, R. L. 
Gilliam, Edw. W. 
Henderson, J. M. 
Leithead, John, 
Lewis, John K. 
Root, N. W. Taylor, 


Schereschewsky,S.T.J.Boone, 


Smith, Dudley D. 


Williams, Jan. 
Whittingham, Dec, 
Bedell, Jan. 
Atkinson, 

Odenheimer, Mar. 
Bowman, Dec. 


Whittingham, Dec. 
Dec. 


Clark, 
Oct. 


Boone, Oct. 


17, 1861, Chapel, Middletown, Ct. 
23, 1860, Chapel, St. James’ Col., Md. 
16, 1861, Grace, Mansfield, Ohio. 

St. John’s, Wilmington,N.C. 
10, 1861, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J 
13, 1860, Christ, Brownsville, Pa, 
23, “ Chapel, St. James’ Col., Md 
23, “ Christ, Lonsdale, R. I. 
28, “ Chapel, Shanghai, China. 
28, “ Chapel, Shanghai, China. 
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Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 

y. Taylor, Thos. J. Williams, Dec. 2, 1860, St. Mary’s, Burlington, N.J. 
Thomson, Eliottt H. Boone, Dec. 2, “ Chapel, Shanghai, China. 
Trimble, R. W. Lay, Dec. 16, “ Christ, Little Rock, Ark. 
Wells, Edward L. Williams, Jan. 17, 1861, Chapel, Middletown, Ct. 
West, James R. Whitehouse, Jan. 20, ‘“ Chapel, Robin’s Nest, Ill. 

CONSECRATIONS., 

Name. Bishop. Time Place. 
Ascension, Whipple, July 14, 1860, Neenah, Min. 
Christ, Whipple, Nov. 29, 1859, Red Wing, Min. 
Christ, Hopkins, Mar. 6, 1861, Buck Hollow, Vt 
Holy Trinity, Hopkins, Dec. 13, 1860, Trenton, N. J. 

St. Paul's, Potter, H. Dec. 13, “ Salem, N. Y. 

St. Paul's, Bedell, Jan. 14, 1861, Bellevue, Ohio, 
St. Luke’s Chapel, Williams, Mar.16, “ Middletown, Conn. 
Trinity, Whipple, July 11, 1860, Anoka, Min. 


OBITUARY NOTICES. 


The Rigut REVEREND NIcHOLAS HAMNER Cosps, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of 
Alabama, died in Montgomery, Friday, Jan. 11th, aged 65 years, 11 months, and 6 
days. An Obituary of this universally respected and beloved prelate, will appear 
in our next Number. From no one have we received warmer and kinder expres- 
sions of approbation in our Editorial labors, than from the late Bishop of Alabama; 
and with multitudes, in all parts of the Church, we mourn his loss as a personal 
bereavement. 

The Rev. WentwortH L. Curips, Rector of St. Alban’s Parish, near Washing- 
ton, D. C., died Dec. 14, 1860. He was a native of New Hampshire; was brought 
up in the Church; was ordained Deacon by Bishop C. Chase, in St. John’s, Ports- 
mouth, July 11, 1849; and Priest, by the same Bishop and in the same place, Dec. 
28, 1851. He was for a time Assistant Minister in St. John’s, Portsmouth; and in 
1853 removed to St. Alban’s Parish, D. C., where he remained until his death. 

The Rev. RicHarp Cox died in New York City, Dec. 16, 1860, aged 52 years. 
He was born in New York City in 1808; was designed for the mercantile profes- 
sion; comparatively late in life gave himself to the service of God and the Minis- 
try of His Church; fitted for College and graduated at Columbia in 1833; studied 
at the General Theological Seminary, and was ordained Deacon in 1836 by Bishop 
B. T. Onderdonk ; was Missionary pioneer at Vicksburg, Miss.; was then Rector 
for several years of St. John’s Church, Troy, N. Y.; then, for a year or two, of St. 
Paul’s Parish, Woodbury, Conn.; then, for thirteen years, was Rector of Zion 
Church, New York City; then, with health infirm, became Rector of St. John’s, 
St. Croix, W. Indies, and recently returned to his native city with an incurable 
disease. Mr. Cox was ardent in his feelings, self-sacrificing in his friendships, and 
laborious in the chosen work of his life. 

The Rev. Josepu H. Incranam, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Holly Springs, 
Miss., died at that place Dec. 18, 1860, aged 51 years. His death was caused by 
an accident. Having a loaded pistol in his hand, it slipped from him and in its fall 
discharged the ball which entered his thigh and passed up into his side. He lin- 
gered ten days amid almost indescribable sufferings, which he bore with Christian 
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fortitude, and died full of faith, and hope, and love. He was born at Portland, 
Maine, in 1809, of Congregational parents. He entered Yale College but did not 
graduate; went to Buenos Ayres, 8. A., as clerk to a commercial house; spent 
several years after his return as teacher; and about 1830 was Professor in Jeffer- 
son College, near Natchez. He here won a wide reputation as a writer of Novels 
and other works; as “The South-West by a Yankee ;” “ Lafitte;” “ Burton;” “The 
Quadroon,” &c. About the year 1847, he received Confirmation at the hands of 
Bishop Whittingham in Washington City; and at Nashville, Tenn., established a 
flourishing Seminary for young ladies, studying for Holy Orders meantime under 
the late Rev. Mr. Tomes. He was ordained Deacon in Trinity Church, Natchez, 
March 9, 1851, and Priest in St. Andrews, Jackson, March 7, 1852, by Bishop 
Green. He was Missionary at Aberdeen, Miss., then Rector of St. John’s Church, 
Mobile, Ala.; his next charge was at Riverside, Tenn.; he removed to Holly 
Springs in 1858, where he also revived St. Thomas’ Hall. Besides being the author 
of some religious pamphlets, his “Prince of the House of David,” “The Pillar 
of Fire,” and “The Throne of David,” have been very popular. He was widely 
known, and greatly respected and esteemed. 


Diep in New York City, Jan. 5th, 1861, the Rev. Henry Anruon, D.D., Rector 
of St. Mark’s Church, aged 66 years. He was born in New York City in March 
1795. His father, Dr. G. C. Anthon, though a German by birth, was an officer in 
the British army, and at the close of the last century settled in New York. The 
late deceased was one of his six sons, of whom Charles Anthon, the classical schol- 
ar, and John Anthon, the lawyer, have become distinguished in their respective 
vocations. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart in Nov. 1816, and took 
charge of the Parish in Red Hook, N. Y. In 1819 he was called to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church in 8. C.; he left there in 1821, and officiated in Trinity Church, 
Utica, N. Y., till 1829; in St. Stephen’s Church, New York City, till 1831; and in 
Trinity Church till 1836, when he became Rector of “St Mark’s in the Bowery,” 
where he remained during the last twenty-four years of his life. His Protest to 
the Rev. Arthur Carey’s Ordination, July 2nd, 1843, and events attending that act, 
led to a separation of Dr. Anthon from those with whom ecclesiastically he had 
formerly been associated; and, as Editor of the Protestant Churchman, as a chief 
founder of the Evangelical Knowledge Society, the Church Missionary Society, and in 
numerous other capacities, he has been specially prominent. That he was thor- 
oughly honest in his opinions, no one can doubt; while his tenacity of purpose, his 
intellectual strength, and his purity of character, made him emphatically a man of 
mark. His Funeral Services were held in St. Mark’s Church, Jan. 8th. 


Diep in New York City, Jan. 10, 1861, Rev. CoarRtes W. Hack.ey, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy in Columbia College, aged 52 years. He was born in 1809, at 
Herkimer, New York. He entered the Military Academy at West Point, as a 
cadet, in the year 1825, and was promoted brevet ‘lieutenant on the Ist of July, 
1829. From August 30th of that year to August 31st of the next, he filled the 
post of Assistant Professor of Mathematics at that Institution. He was again em- 
ployed in the same capacity from January, 1832, to September in the next year, 
when he resigned, and soc. after took Orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was Professor of Mathematics in the University of New York from 1833 to 
1839, when he was elected to the Presidency of Jefferson College, in Mississippi. 
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He became Rector of St. Peter's Church, Auburn, W. N. Y., which he resigned in 
1840, and engaged in teaching. From the year 1843 up to the time of his death 
he filled the chair of Mathematics in Columbia College. He was the author of 
several elementary scientific works: a ‘Treatise on Algebra,” published in 1846, 
an ‘Elementary Course on Geometry,” which appeared in 1847, and “ Elements of 
Trigonometry, with their Practical Application to Navigation and Nautical Astron- 
omy.” The merit of these works is attested by their extensive use for the purpo- 
ses of instruction. His death was occasioned by a nervous fever. He leaves a 
large circle of friends, whom he has won by his kindness of heart, the gentleness 
of his manners, and his useful life. 

Diep in Shannonville, Pa., Jan. 16th, 1861, the Rev. GEORGE MINTZER, aged 59 
years, Rector of Union Church in that town. He was born in Philadelphia of 
Lutheran parents, but conformed to the Church under the Rev. Dr. Boyd, and was 
confirmed by Bishop White. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop P. Chase, in St. 
John’s, Philadelphia, Jan. 27, 1827, and became Assistant to the Rev. Dr. Bedell, 
of St. Andrew’s, Philadelphia. Subsequently he was called to the Rectorship of 
St. Gabriel’s Church, Douglassville, and Christ Church, Pottstown, Montgomery 
County; and whilst there, was advanced to the Priesthood by the Rt. Rev. H. U. 
Onderdonk. His next charge was St. Andrew’s and St. Mark’s Churches, in the 
adjacent county of Chester; and after a faithful and laborious ministry of several 
years, he returned to Montgomery County, and became the Rector of St. James’ 
Church, Evansburg, and the Union Chapel, near Shannonville; of the latter parish 
he had charge nearly twenty years. 

The Rev. Catvin Wotcort died in New York City, Jan. 21, 1861, aged 73 
years. He was a native of Massachusetts, was ordained in Marblehead; was set- 
tled in Hermon, Quincy, Otis, and other places; was for many years Agent for the 
American Bible Society; and for a few of the later years of his life was a parish 
Missionary under the Rey. Dr. Tyng of New York City. 

The Rev. Seneca G. Brae died at Kingston, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1861, in the 69th 
year of his age. He was a graduate of Middlebury College, Vt.; studied theology 
at the Alexandria Seminary, Va.; he was the founder and Rector of Christ Church, 
Macon, Geo., where he labored fifteen years. His later years have been passed in 
great physical infirmity, but in patience and submission. 

The Rev. Daniet Scorr died at South Salem, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1861, aged 25 
years. He was Minister of the Parishes in South Salem and North Salem at the 
time of his death. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop Williams, April 28, 1859, 
in St. James’ Church, Danbury, Conn., and Priest by Bishop H. Potter, Nov. 8, 1860, 
in St. John’s Church, Lewisboro, N. Y. 

The Rev. Tuomas C. CASTLEMAN, Missionary, died at St. Joseph, Tensas Parish, 
Louisiana, Feb. 7, 1861. Besides his labors at St. Joseph, he officiated at several 
plantations in the neighborhood. A correspondent says, all about through the 
country he itinerated, carrying with him the Church and its blessed teachings, His 
influence has been most marked and extensive, his zeal indomitable, his courage and 
cheerfulness unfailing, his labors indefatigable. His first charge, we believe, was at 
Staunton, Va., where he labored for fourteen years with great success, building a 
beautiful Church, and establishing the Virginia Female Institute. For two years 
he was engaged in teaching in the Diocese of Illinois. 
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Diep in Philadelphia, Jan. 25th, the Feast of the Conversion of St. Pau', James 
8. Smirn, Esq., aged 78 years. Mr. Smith was one of the few prominent Church- 
men, who form connecting links between the living of to-day, and the venerable 
fathers and brethren by whom the foundations of the Church in Pennsylvania were 
successfully laid. He was baptized, confirmed and admitted to the Holy Com- 
munion under the Pastoral as well as Episcopal oversight of the Apostolic Bishop 
White. Brought actively forward into the service of the Church in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania, he was identified with its support for a long period of years, even 
from his ripening manhood to declining age. His tastes and principles, one would 
have naturally thought, would have led him in youth to the selection of the Christ- 
ian Ministry as his proper vocation. But he appears to have passed that portion of 
his life before he openly consecrated himself at the Altar of God. 

He was admitted to the Bar at a time when the loftiest moral worth, as well as 
commanding ability, were found in its service, and when to this profession the 
eyes of the most promising in every community were turned. With companions 
and associates from his first entrance as a student in a lawyer’s office, with whom 
it was an honor to be connected, he maintained a high and distinguished place, and 
an incorruptible character. It is sufficient to mention the names of Binney, Ser- 
geant, Chauncey, Meredith and Ingersoll, as his brethren in legal practice. The 
first and last of this fraternity still survive. The latter is yet welcomed on public 
occasions to places of public honor and trust; the former, after passing the limits 
of eighty years, maintains his intellectual strength and his varied attainments un- 
diminished and unimpaired; the calm faith of Religion resting on his age; and the 
love of the Patriot, the studies of the Christian, and the recollections of the Jurist, 
successively occupying his time and pen. 

Mr. Smith was induced, as early as 1842, on account of declining health, to ex- 
change the labors of the advocate for a more quiet and noiseless employment. But 
though silent from that time in Halls of Justice, his voice has never ceased to be 
heard in behalf of the Church. 

A Vestryman in the Parish of St. Peter’s, Phila., since 1832, a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese from 1826 to 1841, a delegate to the Diocesan 
Convention from 1835 to the time of his death, chosen a Lay Deputy to the Gen- 
eral Convention from 1836 to 1844, a Trustee of the General Theological Seminary 
for a series of years, a Trustee of the Episcopal Fund of the Diocese, a member of 
the Acting Committee of the Corporation for the Relief of Widows and Children of 
Clergymen deceased, and one of the founders of the Society for the Advancement 
of Christianity in Pennsylvania; he was in all these relations a zealous, efficient 
and successful abettor, and a faithful custodian of the interests entrusted to him. 
From his legal training he brought to his labors in the Church his habits of accu- 
rate, deliberate, and capacious thought; and from his Christian nurture, a consci- 
entious and guileless spirit. His character and ability combined, gave him a wide- 
spread influence. He was gifted with a peculiar grace by nature, both of manner 
and speech. Toa most urbane demeanor, springing from an amiable and noble 
heart and a high moral sentiment, to a pleasing and commanding person, to a 
winning eye, and gentle tongue, the added contributions of Christian integrity and 
competency to advise, imparted a charm and a force that it was not easy to resist. 

On the floor of the Convention he was justly respected and confided in by all, 
both Clergy and laity. Even those who differed with him felt that he was an hon- 
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est and Christian opponent. His well weighed and judicious opinions, uttered in 
the “mollissima tempora fandi,” found their way to audience if not to conviction. 
He was entirely free from party asperity, while to conservative principles he gave 
his firm and unflinching adhesion. He never spoke for effect. He was not an ora- 
tor, though a wise and persuasive speaker. Never betrayed into passion, nor di- 
verted by opposition from the even tenor of his way, entering into debate with 
slow and cool deliberation, when to be longer silent would cease to be a virtue, he 
then brought to bear such sobriety of judgment, and such clearness and fullness of 
information to the point, that to listen to his words was deemed a privilege and a 
duty, by all within his hearing. And so felicitous, we are told, though unpretend- 
ing his remarks, that a discriminating auditor once observed: “It seems as if every 
expression had been selected with care, and then perfumed with grace, before it 
was allowed to escape his lips.” 

It was however on Committees, and in offices of important trust, that the subject 
of this notice was most highly valued. A reference to the Journals of the Diocesan 
Conventions will show how constantly he was occupied in this department of labor. 
For the past few years, though he continued in his place in the Convention of the 
Diocese, he took less and less part in its proceedings and debates. The troubles 
attendant upon the suspension of Bishop Onderdonk, to whom he was warmly 
attached, were a severe trial to his spirit. From about that period he ceased to be 
a member of the Standing Committee, and a Deputy to the General Convention. 
But his interest was unabated in all that was good. 

In the quiet of parochial life and in his domestic walks he passed serenely on 
unto the day of his death. In the olden walls, within which seventy-one years 
ago he was brought to the font for Holy Baptism, his hoary head was habitually 
bowed in acts of worship and devout communion. Beloved of all his Rectors, 
from the earliest to the latest, cherished and revered by the congregation and 
Parish so largely indebted to his liberality and zeal, the centre of attraction to his 
delightful home, a venerated citizen, a friend of the institutions of humanity and 
learning with which his native city abounds, a benefactor of his kind, “an Israelite 
indeed, in whom was no guile,” he has been gathered unto his fathers in a good 
old age, having the supports of an undoubting faith in Christ, the favor of God 


and the charity of the world. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD, CONN. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, held on Tuesday, Dec. 18th, Prof. Sam- 
UEL Extot, Brownell Professor of History and Political Science at Trinity College, 
was chosen President of the Institution. He has accepted the appointment, and is 
to be formally inaugurated on the Monday after the Easter vacation, the eighth 
day of April. We notice in the Catalogue of this Institution, that seven Prizes are 
open to competitors—Chemical, Greek, Historical, Rhetorical, German, and others 
relating to examinations, &c. There are twenty-three Scholarships in this College. 
The right of nomination to most of them is vested in the founders, and each Schol- 
arship entitles to free tuition. The Church Scholarship Society loans to under- 
graduates, needing the help and intending to enter the sacred Ministry, the sum of 
$100 per annum. Besides these Scholarships, there is a beneficiary fund for re- 
mitting tuition to necessitous and deserving students, who are Communicants of 


the Church. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF IMPORTANT POLITICAL EVENTS, 


1860. Nov. 6.—The election for President and Vice President was held in all 
the States, and resulted as follows :— 
Total number of votes in Southern States, 1,310,907 
- in Northern States, 3,429,075 


Whole number of votes in the Union, - 4,739,982 
Vote for Lincoln, . - . - 1,865,840 
Vote against Lincoln:—Douglas received, 1, 288, 043.—Breckenridge 836,801.— 

Bell, 742,747.—Total, 2,867,591. Majority in the Union against Lincoln, 1,001,751. 


Dec. 20.—State Convention of South Carolina passed an ordinance of secession, 
to dissolve the connection of that State with the Federal Government. The ordi- 
nance was passed by the unanimous vote of 169 members. 

1861. Jan. 9th.—The State Convention of Mississippi passed an ordinance 
for immediate secession, by a vote of 84 to 15. 

Jan. 11.—The ordinance of secession passed the State Convention of Alabama, 
by a vote of 61 ayes to 39 noes. 

Jan. 11th.—The Florida State Convention passed the ordinance of secession, by 
a vote of 62 to 7. 

Jan. 19.—The State Convention of Georgia adopted the secession ordinance, by 
yeas 208, nays 89. 

Jan. 26.—The secession ordinance of Louisiana passed the State Convention, by 
a vote of 118 to 17. 

Feb. 1.—The Texas Convention passed the ordinance of secession, by a vote of 
166 yeas to 7 nays. 

Feb. 9.—The Southern Congress, at Montgomery, Ala., elected Jefferson Davis, 
of Mississippi, President, and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice President 
of the Southern Confederacy. The Constitution of the United States, slightly al- 
tered, was adopted. 

Feb. 12.—The Congress of the United States counted the electoral votes for 
President and Vice President. The following is the result:— 

Lincoln and Hamlin - 180 
Breckenridge and Lane, 72 
Bell and Everett, - 39 
Douglas and Johnson, - - ‘ 12 

Feb. 27.—The following proposed amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States passed the House of Representatives by a two thirds vote—133 against 65: 
and the Senate, by 24 to 12:— 

“That no amendment shall be made to the Constitution which shall authorize or 
give Congress power to abolish or interfere within any State with the domestic in- 
stitutions thereof, including that of persons held to labor or servitude by the laws 
of said State.” 

The official announcement of the Cabinet of President Lincoln, is as follows: 

Secretary of State, William H. Seward, of New York. 
Secretary of Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio. 
Secretary of War, Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 
Secretary of Navy, Gideon Welles, of Connecticut. 
Secretary of Interior, Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana. 
Postmaster-General, Montgomery Blair, of Maryland. 
Attorney-General, Edward Bates, of Missouri. 
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The Cabinet of the Southern Confederacy is as follows : 
Secretary of State, Robert Toombs, of Georgia. 
Secretary of Treasury, C. L. Memminger, of South Carolina. 
Secretary of War, Leroy P. Walker, of Alabama. 
Secretary of Navy, 8. M. Mallory, of Florida. 
Postmaster-General, John H. Reagan, of Texas. 
Attorney-General, Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana. 





CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Robert R. Morris, lately a Minister of the Methodist denomination has been re- 
ceived as a Candidate for Priest’s Orders in the Diocese of Connecticut. 

The Rev. Josiah P. Cannon, lately advanced to the Priesthood by Bishop Otey: 
of Tennessee, was formerly a Baptist Preacher. 

The Rev. G. M. Everhart, recently ordained Priest by Bishop Otey, of Tennessee, 
was formerly a Methodist Preacher. 

Mr. S. T. Allen, recently admitted Candidate for Holy Orders in Illinois, was 
formerly a Congregational Minister. 


CHURCH MISSIONS AND VOLUNTARYISM. 


The Board of Missions at its October Meeting in New Haven, in a truly Catholic 
spirit, and to promote unity, harmony and efficiency in the great work of Missions, 
passed the following Resolution: “ Resolved, That the Domestic Committee be in- 
structed to confer with the government of the ‘American Church Missionary So- 
ciety,’ with a view to some harmonious adjustment of their various relations.” 
Following their instructions, the Domestic Committee under date of Oct. 30, 1860, 
addressed a courteous Letter to said Society, to which Letter the Society returned 
a reply, [Signed,] Rev. Henry Anthon, D. D.; Rev. E. H. Canfield, D. D.; Rev. 
Lot Jones, D. D.; Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, D. D.; Rev. Frederick 8. Wiley; Rev. 
H. Dyer, D. D.; E. W. Dunham, Esq.; Fred. G. Foster, Esq.; Fred. T. Peet, Esq. ; 
Horace Webster, LL. D. That Letter contains this remarkable paragraph. “We 
perceive but one resolution, viz: the third in your letter, that particularly concerns 
ourselves in an official relation, and inasmuch as, in our view, our present and ac- 
tual relations are entirely harmonious, and we ere unaware of any point of duty 
committed to us which requires adjustment in order io render it harmonious with the 
duty and responsibilities of the Domestic Committe, or the Board of Missions, we 
have nothing, as a Committee, to suggest, but the cultivation and maintenance of 
the same friendly feeling, which has prompted the resolutions we have received 
from you.” The only meaning of this language is, that even although the utmost 
liberty should be extended to this Society in the appropriation of its funds, it ut- 
terly refuses to recognize or to have anything to do with the Church in its capacity 
asa Missionary Body. This position will be appreciated wherever there is in the 
Church any sense of Church loyalty and Church responsibility and duty. The 
whole correspondence is contained in the Spirit of Missions for January, 1861. 


Notse.—Nearly all our Summary of Domestic and Foreign Intelligence is neces- 
sarily laid over, notwithstanding our twenty-four extra pages in this Number. So 
much of it as is worth preserving will appear hereafter. 





















